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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
ROLLER BEARING 


ae 


PLUS 50% -60% 
GREATER ROLL 
NECK STRENGTH 





No type of bearing used on mill roll necks has 
ever equalled the all-around efficiency, sim- 
™ plicity and economy of the roller bearing as 
designed and manufactured by The Timken 


Roller Bearing Company. 


Timken Balanced Proportion Roll Neck Bear- . | 
3 Painted for The Timken Roller Bearing 

ings assure 50% to 60% increased roll neck Company by Peter Helck 

i stress and deflection. These bearings also show 

load ratings up to 40% higher than previous 

designs of tapered roller bearings. For specific 

information consult your mill builder or our 


roll neck bearing specialists. The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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> When it’s Too HOT...Too HEAVY. .gy 


CIRCULAR 
SIZES 


T Mm A MAGNET FOR 
EVERY . 
CRANE 
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HESE are small magnets of 29-inch diameter and less, 


»” 


# j sae 


which are designed to do the odd jobs throughout industry. They 
handle hot castings from the shake-out floor and lift heavy material 


29R is an all-purpose Magnet with 
welded outer pole shoe and manganese 
bottom plate. 


from floor to machine. Because of their low cost and medium 


29-inch diameter Magnet receives 36- 
volt power directly from crane-truck. 


weight, they can be effectively used on industrial crane-trucks to 


Handling hot casting as soon as edges 
cool to become magnetic. 


reach into corners, between machines, through narrow aisles—to 


Annealing and cleaning department 
speeded up by 29R Magnet. 

25-inch Magnet lifts heavy die-blanks 
on and off surface grinder. 

29R size lifts 1200-lb. pierced armour 
plate on edge. 


cover the territory inaccessible to overhead cranes. New Bulletin 
904 describes and illustrates this magnet at work. Write for your 


copy. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79th STREET . CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Bethlehem fitting-up bolts for the steel construction in- 
dustry are made in three types—70,000 Ib, 90,000 Ib, and 
125,000 lb minimum tensile strength. They come with 
American Standard Regular Square Heads, Plain Necks, 
Semi-Cone Points, and with either American National 


Coarse or 60 deg Acme Threads. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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Today Cincinnati Shapers are 
more efficient than ever before 
with heavier cutting capacities 
and speeds up to 200 strokes 
a minute on the 16”; and with 
a degree of accuracy that has 
never been excelled. Their 
power rapid-traverse; multiple 
cam feeds; direct reading dials; 
and automatic oiling sell dis- 
criminating buyers. Coupled 
with these mechanical features 
are convenient controls; sim- 
plified adjustments; and means 
for quick and easy set-up, all 
of which please the operator. 


Cincinnati Shapers are built in 
regular or universal type from 
16” to 36”. Ask for Cat, N-3. 


See these machines under 
power at the Show 


Cincinnati Press Brakes, the 
brakes of many uses, are to- 
day's machines for bending, 
forming, flanging, or multiple 
punching sheet metal. For 
easy fabrication, formed parts 
must fit; therefore accuracy 
is a fundamental advantage of 
these Brakes. Full-rated capac- 
ities; all-steel construction; 
built to withstand overload; 
deep bed and ram to avoid 
deflection are a few of the 
high points. These Brakes 
are built as accurately as a 
machine tool, and have unusual 
mechanical refinements. 


Sizes to cover practically any 
requirement. Ask for Cat. B-2 


See these machines under 
power at the Show 
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---ON A “CINCINNATI”? 


Cincinnati All-Steel Shears 
offer a new degree of accuracy 
in shearing sheet metal. They 
cut to tolerances that take a 
micrometer to measure; and 
shear with this accuracy at 
high speed. They shear a wide 
variety of material in both 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
Hydraulic holddowns auto- 
matically clamp any gauge of 
metal with the same firm pres- 
sure; fine adjustments for the 
four-edge knives give more 
efficient use of the keen edge 
and longer life. Rapid, ac- 
curate gauging speeds up 
handling of the job. 


Standard capacities of Shears 
range from 10 gauge to 114 
inches. Ask for Cat. S-4. 


See these machines under 
power at the Show 
cc 











THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI 25,OHIO U.S.A. 


SHAPERS 


- SHEARS - BRAKES 
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The Dempster-Balester, Model 275, is setting production rec- 
ords everywhere because it's built to deliver the high speed 
service that top production demands. On the Dempster-Bale- 
ster, all points of strain are built oversize to withstand internal 
stresses beyond the normal needs of baling. The charging box 
is carefully squared and completely lined with 34” abrasion 
plates from which all roughness and high spots have been ma- 
chined off. This rugged, dependable machine delivers uniform, 
high density 275 pound bales that are easily handled from 
baler to furnaces. For complete information and illustrated 
literature write or wire today. 


OBWPSTE 
SNLESTS 


TRADE MARK REG. 















Photographs show a Dempster- 
Balester Model 275, with load- 
ing pan, set in a pit for 
ground level loading. Above, 
top: Scrap being dumped in 
charging box by loading pan. 


Above: View of hydraulically 
operated loading pan in dump- 
ing position. Left: Finished 
bale held in place by ejector 
while charging box door comes 
forward to push it off of the 
press. Bales are forced onto 
roller conveyor, then power 
conveyor hoists them into rail- 
road cars. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 577 Springdale, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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Safety in Nos. 


Some one of our admirers (?) sends 
along a note to the effect that he 
knows why all editors and _ assorted 
journalists (in which latter group we 
are flattered to be included) use “we” 
instead of “I”. It’s because the reader 
who doesn't like the stuff we write will 
think there are too many of us for him 
to lick. And you know, there just may 
be a modicum of truth in that statement, 
despite the anguished cries of the editors 
that it is all done for the sake of sweet 
modesty, to avoid the constant, grating 
use of first person singular. We haven't 
seen any irate readers storming our 
citadel in person for a long time now, 
though we will admit to receipt of a 
few complaining letters in recent weeks. 


Regulars Contribute 


This week Guy Hubbard is writing 
ibout milling, another article in his 
summer-long series on machine tools 
leading up to the show issue. We also 
have an article, immediately following 
Guy’s, on aluminum. Although it doesn’t 
say so on its face, this article was written 
by an ex-STEEL regular, George Bird- 
sall, whose byline used to grace many an 
issue of our paper when he was on the 
editorial staff. Now turning out top notch 
technical material for Reynolds Metal, 
George can still wield a wicked type- 
writer, to mix a few assorted metaphors, 
when he’s talking about his first love 
—aluminum. 


Monkeying With Wrenches 


Comes now a man who says the 
legendary left-handed monkey wrench, 
long the standard shop gag in these 
United States, may not always have been 
a gag after all, He’s a pattern maker 
who works for Ford up in Detroit, and 
he has located a genuine left handed 
monkey wrench, According to experts 
we have consulted, a right-handed mon- 
key wrench is really a_ left-handed 
wrench, made with left-hand threads for 
use by right-handed people, A genuine 
left-handed monkey wrench, therefore, 
would be one made with right-hand 
threads for use by left-handed people. 
That is really very confusing to us, so 
if you're lost, it’s no wonder. Anyhow, 
this gentleman in Detroit, whose name 
is Harry Woodside, according to the 
Lincoln-Mercury publicity joes, found 
the wrench in question in an abandoned 
foundry near Ashtabula, Ohio. It’s an 
old one, bearing the legend, “A. G. Coes 
& Sons, Wooster Mass., Pat. Dec. 26, 
1871.” Just for fun we thought we'd 
take a peek in Srtee.’s master file of 


the metalworking industry and see if 
this outfit might still be in business. We 
found that among our family of readers 
in Worcester, Mass., is an outfit called 
Loring Coes Inc., makers of machine 
knives, and now we are wondering if 
maybe Loring might have been one of 
the sons of old A, G., still operating, 
but no longer making left-handed mon- 
key wrenches, We'll be very happy to 
pass along our copy of the picture of the 
wrench if any of the Coes clan is jnter- 
ested in it. 


Good Comment Dept. 


Nylon, according to the Near Editor 
of the Houghton Line, is a substance 
made up of coal, wood and rubber. Ac- 
cordingly, he says, the gals these days 
don’t know for sure, when they get a 
runner, whether it’s a clinker, a splinter 
or a blowout. That seems to cutline the 
domestic situation; as for the foreign 
picture, the N. E. says that as lubrication 
specialists, they know $400,000,000 will 
buy a lot of Greece. Seems like the 
success of the Truman Doctrine is as- 
sured, wot? 


Insurance Covers Everything 


These days insurance companies do 
a lot of things other than selling in- 
surance, but nevertheless we were sur- 
prised and interested the other day 
when we received a booklet covering the 
subject of factory planning and layout, 
published by Metropolitan Life. The 
reason became obvious after a little re- 
flection, because the factors of worker 
health and safety are important ones 
to an insurance company, just as they 
are to an industrial employer. The thing 
which interested us most, of course, was 
as usual a selfish one. We noticed that 
in checking authoritative sources, the 
compilers of this book had not over- 
looked you-know-who, and in fact a 
couple of illustrations from our pages 
were used. 


Ah, For A Boat! 


Looking out our window at the blue 
expanse of Lake Erie shimmering in the 
belated summer sunshine reminds us 
that we used to be in the boat-magazine 
publishing business, with an entry called 
Power Boating, long since defunct. Those 
things die hard, though. Why, only this 
week we received an inquiry from a 
subscription agency which was interested 
in selling Power Boating subs. 


(Editorial Index—page 51) 
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ah WELLMAN-GALUSHA Generator 


has been operating 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, since 1929 






oe GOING STRONG after seventeen years of service — 


that’s a typical performance record for this famous Gen- 











erator! Wellman-Galusha Generators supply low-cost fuel for 


WELLMAN 
will Build It? 


Car Dumpers 
Gas Producer Plants 


tems 
Gas Flue-Sy$ 
Gas Reversing Valves 


Coke Pushers 


heating and heat-treating furnaces in steel and non-ferrous 
metal industries — glass melting and annealing, kilns and 
furnaces for the ceramic industry—also used where chemical 
processes require gas of unusual composition for reduction of 


oxides and for synthesis of various chemical products, and for 


Mine Hoists gas engines, stationary or marine. 
ip Hoists 
Ore Bridges THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Clamshell Buckets 7029 CENTRAL AVENUE . CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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LOAD CENTER 
LOWER 


LOW VOLTAGE UNiTs 
SEE UNITS _2000 KVA TRANSE HIGH VOLTAGE METAL CLAD 4 UNITS RECTIF! 
“4. a 
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BOTH A-C AND D-C POWER are supplied by this 
multi-circuit unit substation. It uses an A-C dry-type 
transformer, switchgear with *Ruptair magnetic air 
circuit breakers, and an_ Excitron rectifier. 








TYPE M MULTI-CIRCUIT UNIT SUBSTATION. Con- 

sists of two or more vertical-lift metal-clad 
switchgear units throat-connected to a power transformer. Size 
is limited only by switchgear—500,000 kva maximum interrupt- 
ing capacity. Either outdoor or indoor design is used depending 
on load and space requirements, It may be installed centrally 
to supply its rated load or to feed other smaller substations at 
selected load centers, 


A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
to Industry 











Load Center Mill Power Distribution with Allis- 


Chalmers Unit Substations Saves Money... Has Expansion 


Flexibility ... Improves Voltage Regulation and Cuts Line Losses! 


oe AND STEEL PRODUCERS can cut production costs by 
using the load center system of power distribution with 
Allis-Chalmers modern unit substations. These space-saving 
units bring rated voltages to plant equipment for sncreased 
efficiency, lowered maintenance costs, and less outage time. 
Easily maintained and installed, unit substations cut cost and 
size of copper. They provide flexsbility of power distribu- 
tion . . . expansion or relocation is no problem. 

Metal enclosed throughout, they assure maximum safety 
for personnel, both during daily plant activity and during 





























inspection or maintenance operations. 


Load requirements determine which of the four types to 
use . . . Or the best combination for overall mill power 
distribution. They can be built for indoor or outdoor serv- 
ice. . . with dry-type, oil-filled, or *Chlorextol-liquid-filled 
power transformers as desired. Standardization of design 
permits forecasting of space needs and handling operations. 


Your nearby A-C office will provide further details, or 
write ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 











TYPE $C SINGLE-CIRCUIT UNIT 

SUBSTATION has pow- 
er transformer and control equipment for 
a single feeder supply in a compact unit 
housing. It can be used as a permanent 
substation or as a temporary power source 
for isolated, concentrated loads or loads 
whose location is shifted at intervals. 











TYPE LC LOAD-CENTER UNIT SUBSTA- 

TION provides a 600-volt or low- 
er power source for auxiliary motor and lighting 
loads. Its compact construction cuts space needs 
with roof or balcony mounting possible. Lines enter 
through units ranging from plain junction boxes 
to metal-clad switchgear. Feeder circuits are con- 
trolled by dead-front air circuit breaker switchgear. 


D- LOAD CENTER UNIT SUBSTATION 

uses a sealed Excitron rectifier in conjunc- 
tion with the normal a-c load center unit substation 
equipment, The rectifier is factory-assembled and 
-wired assuring positive operation, 

The combination furnishes a highly efficient 
source of 250-volt d-c power at the load center. 
It shortens heavy copper runs, simplifies installa- 
tion, and requires: minimum maintenance. A 2282 
*Allis-Chalmers Trademark 











LITTLE BOLTS 
DO BIG JOBS 


ie g 
BATTERY 


MANUFACTURERS 


@ Fastening cables to storage battery terminals is an 
application for bolts that demands the utmost dura- 
bility and dependability. These requirements are met 
successfully by the Circle @ Battery Bolt illustrated 
electro zinc plated or lead plated to resist acid corro- 
sion — which is used in large volume by leading bat- 
tery and cable suppliers. 

No matter what the application —standard or 
special —- a Circle Bolt will meet the requirement 
..- will give long, dependable service. That’s why so 
many leading manufacturers have standardized on 
Circle ® Bolts . . . why they are worthy of consider- 


ation for use on your products. 











(B) BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. - SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





DID YOU KNOW that Buffalo Bolt 
does its own steel processing prior to 
forming and machining. Illustration 
show's steel bars being pickled. 
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Export Sales Office: Buffalo International Corp., 50 Church Street, New York City 
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FAST! 6 hours for layout and setup. 25 hours 
rough cut. 29 hours finish cut. Material: High 
carbon, high chrome steel, Total: 60 hours blank 
stock to finished shave punch. That’s typical 2D 
Rotary Head Milling Machine performance. 








ACCURATE! Single setup held chance of error 
to minimum. Operator relied on built-in preci- 
sion, control and measuring devices — had no 
difficulty holding tolerance to +.0005”~-.0000”. 





Photos and information Courtesy of National Cash Register Co. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 4731 
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How to Mill 
this Shave Punch 


Complete 


in 60 Hours 


DIRECT! Intricate shapes of punch teeth milled 
direct in workpiece. No fussing with models or 
templets. Blueprint was the only guide the op- 
erator had or needed. Precision control of all 
combinations of cutting movements did the rest. 





For the Whole Story of how you can get the 
benefits of Fast, Direct, Accurate results on 
tough intricate jobs using the Model 2D Rotary 
Head Milling Machine—send for bulletin 1002C. 
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The AY/s Ai of a V-BELT 


is the ONLY Part that 


Fven Touches the Pulley a. 


Naturally, it GE7S the WEARI | 


The moment you look at a V-belt in its sheave, you see that 
the sides are the only part that ever touch the pulley. The sides do 
all the gripping—they get all the wear against the sheave groove 
wall. The sides pick up the load. - They transmit that load to the 
belt as a whole. And then, once more, the sides—and the sides 
alone—take hold of the driven pulley and deliver the power to it. 










No wonder you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 
ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


Now See How the Patented CONCAVE SIDE 


* REDUCES Sidewall Wear— Lengthens Belt Life! 


The 
CONCAVE SIDE 


Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- ve mares PATENT 


thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life 
of the belt. The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why 


the ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the Straight Sided \e/ 

middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave V-Belt \Fe2/ 

Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is 

the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so How Straight Sided 5 
much longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly Gini tna 19 [ra] 
give. Its Pulley | 


2 You can actually feel the bulging of a 
|  gstraight-sided V-Belt by holding the sides 
More Important NOW | Between your finger ata thumb and then 
That Gates SUPER V-Belts are Available Deets Shielts ore te ee | 
of the sidewall as indicated by arrows, 
Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted in 
° i ri pane Gates V-Belt \ 
Super V-Belts capable of carrying much heavier loads—up to ‘olin Petanteh 
40% higher horse-power ratings in some cases—the sidewall Concave Sidewall 
of the belt is called upon to do even more work in transmitting 
these heavier loads to the pulley. Naturally, with heavier load- Showing How Concave 
. . : . “7 Side of Gates V-Belt 
ing on the sidewall, the life-prolonging Concave Side is more Strai htens to Make Per- 
i ! fect Fit in Sheave Groove 
important NOW than ever before! When Belt-ta hending 
Over Pulley. 





DENVER, U. S. A. the sldow a go Rig ll tn ad 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY sheave groove means that sidewsll wear is 
Maker of V-Belts” 





“World’s Largest 
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It’s time to put the finger on 


production 





\X JITH THE INEVITABLE return of competitive selling, manufacturers must 
avoid heavy inventories that have been produced at high unit cost. But how 


is this to be done while labor, material and overhead expenses continue at a high level? 


One way is to allocate production costs to individual machine tools—make each 
responsible for maintaining a profitable operation by measuring its productive worth 
in dollars. Then, those machines which have lost their efficiency—can no longer 
produce fast enough to offset increased costs—can be quickly spotted. 


A Warner & Swasey field engineer can aid in detecting machine tools that are 
no longer profitable producers. He can suggest ways of increasing their service value 
through new tools or accessories. Or if replacement is necessary, he can suggest the 


correct machine tool for your particular operation, so that 


You Can Machine it Setter, Paster, for Lees 
... wth a Warmer & Swarey 





WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


IW Co Cod ebb l= 9M Mole) (=) 
Cleveland 


TURRET LATHES ...MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHIN! 


a 
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0? SPEED, DOWER,” accuRity 


8 =— 12 SPEED MOTOR 
SPINDLE RADIAL DRILL 





1-3," capacity with 3 ft., 4 ft., and 5 ft. arm. 
Simply designed, easy to operate, for close pree 
cision work. Powered by 2 h.p. constant horse- 
power motor, magnetically controlled, 1200 RPM 
and 1800 RPM. 4 rates of power feed. Avto- 
matic trip. Ideal for tapping. 


21” BOX COLUMN SLIDING HEAD FLOOR DRILL 


1-2” 4 ' available in T-, 2-, 3-, 4 & 6-spindle models, of full ball 
and T roller bearing design. Eight Vee belt drive on famous 
C-O tilting motor bracket gives sixteen spindie speeds. Positive geared 
power feed. Automatic stop. Also operates through lever, power feed, 
or worm wheel feed. Accurately machined column, base and adjustable 





CANEDY-OTTO MFG. COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Builders of the World’s Most Complete Drill Press Line — radial 
drills, sensitive drills, upright drills, hi-speed drills and special 
drilling machinery. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF STORIES ABOUT ALLOYING METALS...WHERE THEY COME FROM AND HOW THEY ARE 
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Vanadium compounds give beautiful 
| colors in solution—lavender, green, 
deep blue, orange. That’s why the Swed- 
ish scientist, Sefstrom, first to identify 
this metal, named it after Vanadis, the 
Norse goddess of beauty. That was back 
in 1830, but vanadium has been widely 
used in steelmaking only since 1900. 
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Vanadium is a strong deoxidizer, but 
4 iron and steelmakers use it mainly for 
its alloying effect. Only 0.10 per cent— 
or less—is required in steel castings to 
refine the grain. In high-speed tool steels 
and chromium-vanadium steels a con- 
tent of from 1 to 2 per cent vanadium 
imparts stability at high temperatures. 





UCC 


30 East 42nd Street 





ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York 17, N. Y. 


THE STORY OF VANADIUM 





Although vanadium is one of the rarer 
? elements, it is widely distributed in 
the earth’s crust. Colorado is one of the 
chief sources of this ore—supplying 
much of our domestic requirements. 
This is one of the cutting faces of a mine 
of the United States Vanadium Corpora- 
tion (a Unit of UCC) at Rifle, Colorado. 





In the railroad, shipbuilding, and 
automotive industries vanadium 


steels are extensively used for moving 
parts requiring high dynamic strength— 
such as leaf springs, rear axle gears, and 
heavy locomotive castings and forgings. 
Vanadium increases the impact strength 
of steel without sacrificing ductility. 
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SUN DWELLER ——— 


With an appearance like silver and 
3 weight lighter than iron, vanadium 
has been found to exist on the sun. Steel- 
makers use it in the form of ferrovanadi 
um, which contains 50-55 per cent vana- 
dium. Ferrovanadium is produced from 
ore concentrates in several of Electro 
Metallurgical Company’s seven plants. 








If You Use Alloys... 


You will want to have a copy of the 
booklet “Electromet Ferro-Alloys 
and Metals.’’ it gives helpful infor- 
mation about vanadium and other 
alloying metals that Electromet 
supplies, as well as an explanation 
of the unique Electromet service to 
the iron and steel industries. This 
service puts at your disposal re- 
search, development, and engineer- 
ing facilities to help solve your 
metallurgical problems. Write today 
to our Technical Service Department. 












Electromet 


TRADE-MARK 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


ELECTROMET Ferro-Alloys and Metals are sold by Electro Metal- 
lurgical Sales Corporation and Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario. 
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Could you afford to Liat 


TO THE SOLUTION OF JUST ONE PHASE OF 
A MACHINE DESIGN PROBLEM? 


Since the days of James Watt, machine designers have dealt with the 
problem of sealing shafts and mechanisms. 


As design problems go, it doesn’t appear to be too complicated, but its 
proper solution may determine to a great extent the effectiveness and 
service life of the mechanism. 


For the past 20 years, Chicago Rawhide Engineers have concentrated 
on this problem. In all, more than 400 man years of effort have been 
devoted to its many phases, on the board and in the field. A lot has been 
learned in those years. 


Why not take advantage of this vast accumulation of data and experi- 
ence when designing your equipment and concentrate your own creative 
skill on other problems which have not been so satisfactorily solved. 


2530 








CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1308 ELSTON AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 7 CLEVELAND ” NEW YORK . DETROIT ° BOSTON e PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 


67 YEARS MANUFACTURING QUALITY MECHANICAL LEATHER GOODS EXCLUSIVELY AND NOW SIRVENE SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS 


STEEL 
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Single Point The power, accuracy, efficiency and economy of operation of Cleveland 
Stroke of Slide ” Blankholder Single Point and Two Point Double Action Toggle Presses make them 
Adjustment ” Blankholder especially desirable for the Automotive, Electrical, Household appliances, 
Blankholder Airplane and other similar industries which are required to produce a variety 
Blankholder of pressed metal parts of widely different shapes and sizes. 
Designed along the same general lines as our Modern Single Action Presses, 
and embodying all of the features which have found wide acceptance in the 
pressed metal industries, these Modern Cleveland Double Action Presses 
have the gears, flywheel and drive unit enclosed in the box type crown, a 
feature which not only eliminates all overhanging projections but also con- 
tributes to the rigidity of the Press and reduces floor space to a minimum. 
If you are interested in Modern Presses for Modern 
production, it will pay you to consult Cleveland. 


Blankholder 
Blankholder 
Blankholder ...60"’ x 101”’ 
Blankholder 300 tons 


y* 





Ze CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR , NEW YORK - * PHILADELPHIA 
WORKS COMPANY. . Cleveland 14 Chi =D 


RA eS er Rr 
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STANDARDIZED FOR STRIP AND 


SHEETS UP TO 36” WIDE OR 125” THICK 























being standardized 






From ripe experience in the design and manufacture as well 
as the operation and maintenance of Rotary Gang Slitters, 
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Yoder engineers have perfected a new series of Standardized 





SCRAP CHOPPER Rotary Gang Slitters with accessories for handling coils and 
= sheets. The best mechanical features of individually-engi- 
neered slitters have here been combined to excellent opera- 





~ 


tional advantage and at a substantial saving in cost, in which 
every purchaser shares. For high-speed, low-cost modern 
slitting equipment, get in touch with Yoder. 


rah THE YODER COMPANY 
5502 Walworth Avenue °« Cleveland 2, Ohio 








PULL TYPE RECOILER 





ENGINEERING 


YODER ROLL FORMING AND TUBE MILL 
(uUue 


MANUFACTURING 


MACHINERY 





36 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP + COILING « SLITTING * FORMING « EMBOSSING * CURVING + WELDING «+ CUTTING-OFF 
16 STEEL 














Inside Knowledge on 
Metal Processing Problems 


—RUST— 


This is One of a Series of Messages 
on Common Problems in Your Plant 


“Low but none the less deadly, this 
S monster “‘Rust” creeps into your 
plant, slides its tentacles over idle 
machines, breathes on metal parts waiting 
for additional operations and even 
reaches inside complete assemblies ready 
for shipment. 

Once a year, it presents U.S. industry 
with a staggering bill for its occupation 
costs. Authorities say that this damage 
may reach as high as $500,000,000. What 
was your share last year? How much of 
this bill will you pay this year...and next? 

Your Socony-Vacuym Engineer is 
ready now to help you answer these 


Socony-Vacuum Sova-Kotes 


HOW MUCH OF THIS 
BILL DO YOU PAY? 


questions ...and set up a complete rust 
prevention program to match your Cor- 
rect Lubrication program. 

* * * 

The complete Socony-Vacuum Sova- 
Kote line includes specially developed 
protection for all requirements—S/V 
Sova-Kotes 102, 103 and 104 for heavy- 
duty protection outdoors; 201 and 202 
for varying degrees of service indoors: 
203 for inter-operational slushing; 302 
for semi-enclosed assemblies; 501 and 503 
for internal treatment of completely 
assembled machines, and 601 for semi- 
permanent protection of structural steel. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co 
General Petroleum Corporation 


FOR EVERY RUST PREVENTION NEED 


July 7, 1947 
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With Civilian Plane-Builders 


AND OWNERS, TOO 








-»e AMERICAN PHILLIPS SCREWS “Win Wings” 


through High Style — Peak Performance — 
* Stratospheric Production Savings ! 


(ER American Phillips Screws give you “air age’”’ fastening — fast, fumble-proof, 
slip-proof, reject-proof. Both the-work and worker are out of harm’s way — driving is 
automatically straight. When these engineered screws “button up’’ your products, time- 
savings soar *as high as 50% — volume booms and your net looks nicer! 
Peden Lhe decorative, straight-set, unburred head of the American Phillips Screw 
can’t catch clothes or hose — but it does catch the eye! Customers know, too, that they’re 
buying top serviceability — they can see it! And long life — they expect it! Join the many 
makers of appliances, cars, radios and other products who are cashing in on the double 


advaniages (Production and Promotion), provided by American Phillips Screws. 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
Chicago II: 589 E. Illinois St. Detroit 2: 502 Stephenson Building 
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ALL TYPES © 


ALL METALS: Steel, 
Brass, Bronze, Stain- 
less Steel, Aluminum, 
Monel, Everdur (sili- 
con bronze) 




















STEEL 

















N2 13 UNIVEKSAL FAYF 
ITS WAY../N MANY WAYS 


® The No. 13 is one of the busiest machines in any shop . . . for such toolroom operations as grind- 
ing small and medium size cylindrical work, form grinding and a multitude of miscellaneous 
grinding jobs... including sharpening milling cutters, reamers and similar tools. 


WIDE SELECTION OF ATTACHMENTS TO SPEED 
GRINDING ON CERTAIN CLASSES OF WORK... 
for sharpening hobs, face mills and formed cutters . . . for 
surface, internal and wet grinding...and an exhaust 
attachment. 




















CIRCULAR FORMING TOOL ¥ a om fo \ 6. 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT... ' al : ‘ 
Widely used to grind circular forming as j 
tools of plain or intricate design and ee fi 
radial and angular forms on the per- eat 

iphery of cylindrical or tapered pieces. 
Forming tools ground on the No. 13 
with this equipment produce more 
pieces per sharpening, with uniform 
accuracy throughout the life of the tool. 
Above: Through a magnifying glass 
operator follows the grinding of a 
forming tool on the No. 13 with the 
Circular Forming Tool Grinding 
Equipment. 










BROWN & SHARPE 
























Write for complete informaticn on the versatile 
No. 13 Universal and Tool Grinding Machine and 
its attachments. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence 1,R.1., U.S. A. 





BROWN & SHARPE 










































Five important design features that 
contribute to automatic precision in this big Farrel 
grinder are: 


1. AUTOMATIC CROWNING AND CONCAV- 
ING DEVICE—This built-in “brain” automatically 
produces a mathematically accurate curve for either 
a crowned or concaved roll, with both halves per- 
fectly symmetrical. The same setting invariably pro- 
duces exactly the same curvature. 

2. GRINDING WHEEL SPINDLE—Of large diam- 
eter for rigidity under working load—made of high 
grade alloy steel, heat-treated and precision ground 
— mounted in adjustable bearings, automatically 
lubricated. 

3. WHEEL SPINDLE AND HEADSTOCK DRIVES 
—Work and wheei are both driven through multiple 
V belts. Their smooth, vibrationless transmission of 
power safeguards precision. 

4. TWO DEAD CENTERS—Dead center in the 
headstock as well as in the footstock insures con- 
centric rotation of the work, which contributes to 
precision grinding of journals and bodies. 

5. INVERTED V WAYS—Cast separately from the 
bed, of a special grade of alloy iron, they are excep- 
tionally resistant to wear, maintaining their accuracy 
for a long life. Automatically pressure-lubricated 
and covered by flexible metal guards to exclude dirt 
and grit. 

Farrel roll grinders are available in two types—Type HD 
shown here, and Type TT which has a traveling work table. 


Complete details of either type will be sent promptly on request. 
FB-366 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Stonington, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte 








LONG LIFE AND EFFICIENCY 


en MEP ma fe S, 














N CASTINGS 


Uniform structure throughout the casting, freedom from growth, 
ability to take a high surface finish, and free machinability have 
led to the use of millions of Eaton Permanent Mold Gray Iron Cast- 
ings annually in the automotive industry. This is equally true in 
domestic appliances, business machines, and related industries. 

Eaton Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings are particularly recom- 
mended for applications where liquids must be held under pressure; 
a dense non-porous structure assures freedom from leakage. 

Eaton Foundry Division engineers will be glad to discuss the 
application of Eaton Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings to your 
product. 

Send for your copy of the illustrated booklet,"A Quick Picture of 
the Eaton Permanent Mold Process for producing Gray Iron Castings.” 


© 1947, EATON MFG. CO. 


= \wmel. 





THE EATON PERMANENT MOLD MACHINE IS A SYMBOL 
OF THE QUALITY OF GRAY IRON CASTINGS PRODUCED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BY THE PERMANENT MOLD PROCESS. onin non: @ Am) iIVISI fon 
9771 French Road °¢ Detroit 13, Michigan 
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CARPENTER 
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@ YOU CAN TURN IT OUT AT LESS COST WITH 
FREE-MACHINING STAINLESS 


on your 


Stainless 
Jobs... 


for prompt 
gor EON ry, 


% 


CUT COSTS 






shipment 


498" 
sg #29 Ova 


ZHoares .\77 ORV THRU 


VA 500-20 N.F-3 THROS 


+- Lono Nozz.e Screw 


TL- CARP. Stain. No. 5(Typt 4le) 
be) \ 


1. For the real economy you want on every job today, double-check 
the Stainless you are using. To offset other rising production costs, 
you will want a Stainless that always behaves well in your machines. 
By getting in touch with Carpenter, you can make full use of the 
fabricating advantages that come with Stainless that is always 
uniform. A call to your Carpenter warehouse is a big step to lower 
costs with Stainless. 


2. Whether you want corrosion resistance, heat resistance or other 
properties, select the most economical type of Stainless for your 
job. In other words, it does not always pay to buy an 18-8, or any 
other type, just because it has been used in the past. Take a new 
look at your Stainless needs. To bring down your cost of using 
Stainless, put Carpenter’s long experience to work today. 


3. When confronted by a brand new job having to do with Stainless 
selection or fabrication, call your nearby Carpenter representative. 
He will be glad to roll up his sleeves and work right along with you. 
And he can give you a copy of the Carpenter ‘Notebook on Machin- 
ing Stainless Steels’’. It is a shop guide that contains over 90 pages 
of useful information on turning, milling, drilling, broaching, etc. 
For your copy, send us a note on your Company letterhead, indicat- 
ing your title. And for the men in your plant, additional ‘‘Note- 
books”’ are available at 50¢ apiece. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 W. BERN STREET, READING, PA. 


er 


FREE-MACHINING 


STAINLESS STEELS 


from stock « call your local Carpenter Warehouse 






Branches: Buffalo + Boston + Chicago + Cincinnati « Cleveland * Dayton 
Detroit + Hartford « Indianapolis » Los Angeles + New York + Philadelphia 
Providence + St. Louis » Worcester, Mass. 


SEE THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OF YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


STEEL 
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| IMPORTANT 


Proper grain flow, high production, minimum 
scrap loss and reduced machining are important 
considerations that result in the selection of 
National High Speed Forging Maxipresses for 
jobs like this Automotive Ring Gear. 


You, too, may benefit by investigating National 
Forging Equipment and technique. 





No obligation! 





MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


: DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF. 
MODERN FORGING MACHINES—MAXIPRESSES—COLD HEADERS—AND BOLT, NUT, RIVET AND WIRE NAIL MACHINERY 





New York > Detroit Chicago 


bth le 
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2 booklets you 
should have! 


Write for either or both of 
our new bulletins, describ- 
ing Latrobe's Desegatized 
Brand of Dispersed-Segre- 
gate Steels—one on High 
Speed Tool Steels, the 
other on High Carbon- 
High Chrome Die Steels. 








srano oF 


Dispersed-se"e™ 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE IMPACT VALUES 
Unnotched Izod Impact (Foot Pounds) 


t , 
Grade Hardness Latrobe's See 


(Rockwell C) . Dispersed-Segregate 
HIGH SPEED Process 


Steels 
STEELS 


Electrite No. 1 ('8-4-1) 65.0 26.0 VA 
Vanadium ('8-4-3) 65.0 ye) 14.0 

Double Six (6-6) 65.0 39.0 27.0 
DIE STEELS 

Select B 62.0 69.5 50.0 


{Medium Chrome, 
Air Hardening 


GSN 59.5 y A 8) 22.0 
High Carbon-High Chrome, 
Oil Hardening) 


Olympic 60.0 Aone) ro) Ae) 
(High Carbon-High Chrome, 
Air Hardening 


NOTE— Samples were heated fo most effective usable hardness for maximum working efficiency 








Larrose laboratory technicians made countles 


overage impact values for the various 
grades of s 
DESEGATIZED Brand. Naturally, 


above shows o few typical exa 


S tests, piece after Piece, to arrive at the 
teels now available under Latrobe's exclusive 
space does not permit showing all these grades 

, 


and the chart 
mples. In all cases, however, 


these tests prove i 
conclusively that; 
STEELS FREE FROM CARBIDE SEGREGATIONS 


ARE EXTRA TOUG, 
GREATER INSURANCE AGAINST TOOL 1, PROVIDING 


BREAKAGE AND DIE FAILURES ! 
You can make sure of obtainin 


g this superior perf. ‘ 
DESEGATIZED Brand of Dispers Performance by using Latrobe's 


ed-Segregate Steels. 





LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY e LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 


STEEL 











75 H.P. AUTOMATIC LATHE CUTS TURNING 
TIME FROM 23.7 TO 3.82 MINUTES \. 


{s- 


Operation view of 
75 horse power 
Sundstrand Model 
16 Automatic Lathe 
turning one end of a 
steering clutch shaft. 


Close-up of tooling for rough turning, facing and forming 
track sprocket shaft with 9 t.c. tipped tools. 





How You Can Save Time on Turning Large = =: 
Parts is further explained in this free folder covering en- I""\ ey SUNDSTRAND 


gineering data and specifications on the new Sundstrand 








Tough Steel Shafts Turned with Multiple Carbide 


Tooling. Here’s the story of how a progressive tractor manu- 
facturer made use of Sundstrand “Engineered Production” to in- 
crease his production on some heavy turning jobs. One part, a 
track sprocket shaft, is an SAE 1045 steel forging. It is annealed, 
milled to length and centered on both ends before turning. This 
shaft is now completely turned in two set-ups on Sundstrand 
Model 16 Automatic Lathes which have ample H.P. to make full 
use of multiple tooling and T.C. tipped tools together with quick 
cycle change-over and complete automatic cycling. Production 
on the Sundstrand’s is 8 shafts per hour as compared to 1.625 shafts 
by the former method. 


Total Production Increased 492%, n addition to re- 
ducing the actual machine cycle time, additional savings have been 
effected through simplified handling and tool maintenance to 
bring the total production increase on the job up to 492%. 

The previous production of 1.625 shafts per hour was obtained with 
3 machines using H.S.S. tools compared to the new method using 
2 Sundstrand Model 16 Automatic Lathes with T.C. tipped tools. 
This is another interesting example of Sundstrand Engineered 
Production applied to turning ... the proper method first and the 
application of the right machine to suit the method. 


See This and Other Sundstrand Machines in 


Action in Booth No. 20 at the machine tool show in 
September. Sundstrand ‘Engineered Production”, the most prac- 


tical way of solving metal working production problems, will be 
clearly illustrated and demonstrated at the show. This new stand- 
ard Sundstrand 75 horse power automatic lathe will be one of the 
machines demonstrated in our Booth No. 20 at the Dodge Plant, 
Chicago, September 17th through September 27th. Be sure to 
see these machines. 





Model 16 Automatic Lathe. Write for your copy today. M A ¢ u ] N E T 0 0 L C 0 M P A NY 


Ask for Bulletin 762 


RIGIDMILS AUTOMATIC LATHES 





2540 Eleventh St. Rockford, Ill., U.S.A. 
SPECIAL MILLING AND TURNING MACHINES. 














LABOR 
MATERIAL 
- 
PROFIT 
















































 ,..€OSTSs 
‘CO HIGH? 


THEN YouR SAVINGS witt BE EVEN GREATER WITH 


SPEED CASE rei 


LOW CARBON OPEN HEARTH FOR CARBURIZING 
SPEED CASE machines freely at 250 S.F.P.M. with exceptional finish 
maintained. Distortion from carburizing is practically eliminated. Many 
plants are saving enough on rejections and increased production, which 


in many cases is 100%, to PAY FOR THE STEEL. SPEED CASE replaces 


s P bE é D C1117, C1118, B1112, B1113, C1019, C1115. Reduce your inventory, increase 
T R E .. production, cut your manufacturing costs with SPEED CASE. The 
S T E Hig chances are that this steel is the answer to your present worries about 

divm 
a rbon for production and labor costs... at least find out about SPEED CASE STEEL. 
y Treating ae 
H NOTE: Except for ''Wire Sizes’’ we are in good 


position to make reasonable deliveries. Write 
for SPEED CASE & SPEED TREAT CATALOG. 


Khar off here ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO EITHER COMPANY BELOW 






Licensee for Eastern States 


THE FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


\ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY STEEL BARS ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


Speed Case Steel (.20 car- 
bon) 1 inch cold drawn 
bar tied in a knot, cold, 
without fracture. 


Licensor 


MONARCH STEEL COMPANY 


HAMMOND ° INDIANAPOLIS ° CHICAGO 
PECKOVER'S LTD., Toronto, Canadian Distributor 
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MAN-HANDLING 


MATERIALS 


can save you money 


OWER production costs can 
start right in your own back 
yard with the installation of a versa- 
tile Lorain Crane. This self-propelled, 
rubber-tire mounted TL-20 provides 
shuttle crane service throughout the 
yard of a large fabricator of butane 


SS tanks. It handles incoming ma- 


AX terials, yard storage of 
me 


4, we ™~ A a . 
aN Sk finished product and 


~~ Re 
ISS a SN 
\ \ 4 te 


Reg. Trade Mark 





assembly of orders for final shipment. 


The time and dollar savings of 
crane-handling on this job with one 
Lorain, one operator and a ground 
man, as against man-handling with 
many strong backs, are obvious. 
Why. not re-examine your yard mate- 
rial handling methods and costs for 
possible applications of ‘crane pow- 
er’? Then contact your nearest Thew- 
Lorain distributor. He has crawler 
or rubber-tire cranes of various types 
and capacities to handle any or all of 
the materials listed and many more. 


THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 


ain Me 





















Groover Discs are held to 
close limits of parallelism. 
Ground in 1/14 the time 
previously required. 





@ Through the use of two Mattison Surface Grinders The Wisconsin Knife Works, Beloit, Wisconsin, has 
been able to make substantial time savings on a number of jobs going through their plant. This is particularly 
true in the finishing of High-Speed Steel Knives, hardened to 64 Rockwell-C, where it is possible to finish grind 
in 1/16 the time previously required. Knives are ground to closer limits and a finer finish is obtained. Stock 


removal is .062. Knife angles are ground through means of special fixtures. Serrations are produced by crush 


forming the grinding wheel. 


it is possible to grind the “Wisconsin” groover discs in 1/14 the time previously required. Close limits of 


parallelism and fine finish are requirements of this job. 


High power, massive double-column support and rigidity of construction of the Mattison Grinder combine 


w:th accuracy and speed of operation to provide savings of this kind on jobs previously finished by other methods. 


fattison Grinders will be WRITE for Free Set-up Book containing 


further examples, showing how others have 
Tool Show in Booth No. 46. reduced time and cut costs with Mattison 


TTISON 


ROCKFORD: ILLINOIS 


shown at the Machine 









MACHINE WORKS 
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(GY WCC METALS GET HAPPILY MARRIED 
- 


WHEN JOINED WITH MUREX 
ALUMINUM BRONZE ELECTRODES 


Brass can be welded to steel...iron can be 
welded to copper...and many other combi- 
nations of commonly used metals can be 
joined together with high strength and ex- 
cellent bearing qualities—when the welding 
is done with Murex Aluminum Bronze 
Electrodes. 

The Murex line includes five aluminum 
bronze electrodes, each with outstanding 
welding characteristics and exceptional phys- 
























ical properties...each designed to provide a 
certain Brinell hardness of deposit... and all 
five are made to satisfactorily take care of 
any application that an experienced welder 
may find in a day’s work. 

The superior results provided by Murex 
Aluminum Bronze Electrodes are achieved 
with a minimum of penetration and with 
quick cooling. Write today for further 
information about these products and ask 
for your time-saving application chart. 


CORPORATION 


W YORK 5, N. Y. 


¢ So. San Francisco © Toronto 






Albany ¢ Chicago 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS * UNIVERSAL AND HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC TOOLS* MINING AND CONTRACTORS TOOLS 


30 


For Super Fast 
Cleaning and 


Finishing... 


WITH EXTRA 


-O-N-G LTE 


AND ECONOMY 


Firmly anchored to the core by a patented, 
strength-adding process, the Double-Durable 
special crimp wire which fills Thor Wire Wheel 
Brushes has above-average resistance to crystalli- 
zation and breakage. It holds its strength longer 
for continued efficiency in cleaning, de-burring, 
roughing and burnishing. Used on portable or 
stationary equipment with spindle speeds up to 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL 
600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 
Cleveland Detroit 

Salt Lake City 


Birmingham Boston Buffalo 
Pittsburgh St. Lovis 










San Francisco 






IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM 
JOBBERS' STOCKS 


6000 r.p.m., these Thor brushes do better work 
with maximum economy. 

Made in sizes from 4” to 12” diameter, with 
wire from 30 to 36 gauge, Thor brushes are avail- 
able in single-unit, arbor-hole adaptor or metal- 
center sectional types. A new Thor folder, No. 
538, makes selection of the proper brushes for your 


jobs simple. Write for your FREE copy . . . today. 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee New York 


Toronto, Canada 


Los Angeles Philadelphia 


London, England 


PORTABLE POWER 





STEEL 
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WIRE WHEEL 





























WELDIN 





BLUE DEVIL...--- 
BLUEDAC..----° 
GRAY DEVIL.---- 


GRAY DEVIL No. 2. 


General Purpose, 
Straight Polarity 


General Purpose, 
Straight Polarity 


Also A.C. Current 


General 
Straight Polarity 


GRAYDAC .--:°° 


Also A.C. Current 
d Horizontal Fillets 


BLACK DEVIL ..--- 


Deep Grooves, 


RED DEVIL .----°° 
BLACK DEVIL F. B..- 


BLUE DEVIL 85. -- 
BLACK DEVIL 75... 
RED DEVIL 75.--- 


Deep Groove 


Deep Grooves, 


Special Electrodes and 


Electrodes & 
for Cast 


Hard Surfacing E 
Mild Steel 


Coate 


Stainless Steel Electrodes 
All Types 


Tool and Die Electrodes 


High Carbon, Alloy and 
Manganese-Nickel Electrodes 
for Rail Welding 


cg ACCESSORIES 


Deep Grooves on 
Straight Polarity - 
Reverse Polarity .- 


r Smooth Cover Beads 


Finishing Beads fo 
Electrodes 


High Tensile 


All Position, Reverse Polarity 
s and Horizontal Fillets 


Mild Steel Electrodes 
All Position, Reverse Polarity 


All Position, A. C. Current 
Poor Fit-up 


Smooth Bead 


Purpose, Smooth Bead 


Bare and Lightly 


d Electrodes 


WELDING MACHINES: 


Acetylene Rods 
iron Welding 


lectrodes 


Reverse Polarity 


Acetylene Rods 
Bronze and Copp 
Electrodes and Acety 
Aluminum Electrodes 
and Acetylen 
Mild Steel and High Carbon 
Acetylene Rods 


CHIPPING GOGGLES 





. 6012 


AWS 6012 


AWS. 6013 


AW.S. 6020 
A.W.S. 6030 
A.W.S. 6030 


AWS. 7010 
AWS. 7020 
AWS. 7030 


er Alloy 
lene Rods 


e Rods 


WELDING GOGGLES ° A.C. TRANSFORMER TYPES 
WELDING CLAMPS * S Rion Raaencape am 
CARBON PASTE & F AFETY CLOTHING * WELDING GLOV 

LUXES * WELDING CABLE chnaciehe: 


WELDING CAR . 
i pen ege CARBON PLATES * WELDING CA 
s R ELIMINATOR * ELECTRODE HOLDERS “g 


THE CHAMPION RIVET CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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East Chicago, Indiana 
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Bristol's PYROMASTER 


A Self-balancing Potentiometer for 
Recording, Indicating and Controlling 
Industrial Processes 


spuenatnesntacnnettenceenessis ti 











Pyromaster Pyrometer Electric-Type Controller, 
door open and panel swung out 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE: All parts 
of the Pyromaster are accessible even 
when the instrument is in full opera- 
tion. The dial and recording mechan- 
isms are mounted on the front of a 
hinged reinforced steel panel, which 
can be swung out of the case as shown 


above. The slide wire and potentio- 
meter mechanism and, in the case of 
controllers, the control mechanism are 
mounted on the back of the panel. 
Each part or unit can be serviced in 
place or removed without disturbing 
any other part. 


Complete facts in Bulletin P1200. Address 105 Bristol Road 








“ngineers process 











Bristol’s PYROMASTER Pyrom- 
eters are available in the fol- 
lowing types of instruments for 
temperatures up to 3600° F. 


Electric-Type Controllers, in- 
cluding Proportioning and Pro- 
portional Current-Input Control 
Air-Operated Controllers 
Single-Pen and Two-Pen 
Recorders 
Dial Indicators 
Time-Temperature Controllers 
Radiation Pyrometers 
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Advertisement 


| COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 





JULY, 1947 


REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
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Prepared Each Month by Bridgeport Brass Co. "Bridgep rt Headquarters for BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER 
co. 





Order Metal Carefully 


Fabricators of metal goods are facing 
many serious challenges. High prices for 
basic materials and supplies plus higher 
labor costs are meeting customer resist- 
ance to the ensuing higher prices. 

Reputable firms, remembering the ne- 
cessity for substitution of materials which 
resulted in short-lived shoddy wartime 
products, are loath to cheapen their pres- 
ent products by substituting inferior mate- 
rials for brass and copper. They, therefore, 
seek economies elsewhere such as in more 
careful buying. 


Are Your Metal Specifications 
Up to Date? 


Look over your metal specifications 
carefully. Alloys have been improved, 
manufac‘urirg methods are changing. Cer- 
tain extremely close tolerances which 
were used before the war may not be 
necessary with today’s products and meth- 
ods of manufacture. 

Some fabricators use metal with drawn 
edges or sawed edges when cheaper slit or 
sheared edges are adequate. Metal “cut 
to exact length” can often be replaced by 
lower priced metal cut to “multiple 
lengths.” For stampings that receive ma- 
chining or drilling operations, brass with 
a certain amount of lead should be used to 
speed up machining operations. 


Do Not Sacrifice Quality 

The philosophy behind the slogan “qual- 
ity is remembered long after the price is 
forgotten” is the driving force which has 
made American industry great. An un- 
biased analysis of existing metal specifi- 
cations, to see if they meet the metallurgi- 
cal advances that have taken place, is in 
order. Using better materials than for- 
merly will greatly increase the service life 
of an engineering product, an argument 
which quickly overcomes price resistance. 








to Avoid Waste 


Avoid Waste 


Fabrication of metal goods calls for 
many operations each of which must be 
carried out with infinite care. Profitable 
operation can quickly turn to losses if 
defective work runs high and additional 
operations are needed to repair spoiled 
work, 

The quality and properties of the brass, 
bronze or copper metal which goes into 
the job are one of the most important fac- 
tors which determine profits or losses in 
fabrication. The character of the metal is 
established during processing at the mill. 
Whether the metal fabricator receives 
“made-to-order” quality or “hand-me- 
downs” may depend upon how carefully 
his purchase order is made out. 

Careless ordering often results in ob- 
taining metal with unsatisfactory proper- 
ties followed by complaints that eventu- 
ally end up in the laboratory for solution. 


How to Buy Brass 


Let us analyze the why’s and where- 
fore’s of the 13 rules of “Information 
Needed With Purchase Order” which ap- 
pear in our price book on mill products. 

1. Quantity, total, in units such as 
pounds, pieces, total feet. This type of 
information generally appears on all or- 
ders and its necessity is self-evident. 

Give Alloy Name or Number 

2. Alloy, by name or nominal compo- 
sition. Carelessly written orders may con- 
tain the word “brass” which is of course 
too general when one considers the range 
of alloys from roughly 58% copper to 95% 
copper, balance zinc. The most popular 
alloys of brass cover Gilding, 95%; Com- 
mercial Bronze, 90%; Red Brass, 85%; 
Low Brass, 80%; Cartridge Brass, 70%; 
Yellow Brass, 65%; and Muntz Metal, 
60%. (The percent figures represent the 





Rockwell hardness testing of finished materials is part of Bridgeport’s 


careful check-up on production to meet customer’s specifications. 








copper content.) Furthermore, brass al- 
loys are often modified by the addition of 
lead to increase machinability; tin and 
aluminum to improve corrosion resistance; 
manganese and iron for added strength. 
Therefore a clear designation of the alloy 
is necessary on the order. 


Submit Satisfactory Sample 


In the case where the order is designed 
to go to a new supplier, the metal fabri- 
cator should indicate the composition, if 
special, and the temper which has been 
satisfactory. A sample of satisfactory ma- 
terial should be submitted for laboratory 
testing. Often a trial lot for approval be- 
fore making up the entire order is ad- 
visable. 

3. Cross-section, such as round, hexa- 
gonal, square, rectangular. When this is 
omitted, and it happens occasionally, the 
order must be questioned and of course it 
necessitates delay which is avoidable. 

4. Product, such as sheet, strip, plate, 
bar, rod, shape, wire, pipe, tube. The ter- 
minology as used in the industry is essen- 
tial and is found in the price book. Each 
product has its own gauge tolerances and 
price schedules. 


Give Dimensions in Decimals of Inch 


5. Nominal dimensions, such as width, 
thickness, length, distance across flats, 
diameter (O.D. or I1.D. for tube), wall 
thickness, type of water tube or pipe. Use 
decimals instead of gauge numbers. Each 
industry has its own peculiar rules that 
have been built up through usage. For 
example, the thickness of sheet metal is 
frequently expressed in terms of B. and S. 
gauge numbers. The thickness of tubing, 
however, is more often expressed in Stubs 
gauge numbers which are entirely differ- 
ent. To avoid confusion, dimensions should 
be stated in decimals of an inch. 

6. How furnished, such as _ straight 
lengths, rolls, coils. Make sure which con- 
dition will give you the best economy with 
your equipment. Here is a place where 
waste of materials and labor can often be 
reduced appreciably. 

7. Length classification, such as specific, 
stock, mill, multiple. This subject was dis- 
cussed earlier in this article. 

8. Dimensional tolerances. CABRA* 
schedules will apply unless special values 
are stated. All mill products are made to 
conform to definite tolerances for length, 
width, thickness, etc. Most products do 
not require closer tolerances than normal. 
For those that do, the mill can furnish 
special close tolerances which should be 
clearly stated on the order. This matter 
should be carefully discussed with the 
sales representative as some close toler- 
ances are difficult to meet or are too costly 
to the user. 


Correct Temper E tial 





9. Temper, such as nominal anneal or 
hardness. This has a most important bear- 
ing on fabricating and finishing costs. 
Briefly, metal, after it is rolled or drawn 
becomes work-hardened and is heated at 
elevated temperatures to soften it for fur- 


ther mechanical operations. The higher 
*Copper and Brass Research Association 
(Continued on page 2, column 2) 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 


This article is one of a series of discussions by 
C. L. Bulow, research chemist of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company. 


GALVANIC CORROSION 
(continued) 

In the June, 1947, Copper Alloy Bulletin 
attention was called to the fact that variations 
in the corrosive environment affect the poten- 
tials of galvanic cells. In other words, the 
order of metals in a galvanic series frequently 
changes with the corrosive environment. We 
shall now discuss this matter in greater detail. 


Galvanic Series In Sea Water 

Data from a number of sources were used 
in the preparation of the following table, 
showing the differences in behavior of eleven 
metals in sea water. The galvanic series for 
these metals in quiet sea water varies appre- 
ciably, as compared with the Electromotive 
Series obtained by arranging these metals 
according to their potentials in solutions of 
their own ions. 





Galvanic Series Electromotive 
in Sea Water Series* 
MAGNESIUM MAGNESIUM 
ZINC ALUMINUM 
ALUMINUM ZINC 
CADMIUM IRON 
IRON CADMIUM 
LEAD NICKEL 
TIN TIN 
NICKEL LEAD 
COPPER COPPER 
SILVER SILVER 
GOLD GOLD 


*In solution of its own ions at unit activity. 


Active Galvanic Couples 

Plates of aluminum-base alloys, both with 
and without copper-base alloy bolts were im- 
mersed in sea water. Within a few months the 
aluminum showed very slight general corro- 
sion and more intense corrosion localized 
around the bolts. A similar test, conducted 
with zinc plates, gave practically the same 
results. Prolonging the latter test eventually 
led to a depth of attack sufficient to allow the 
copper-alloy bolts to drop out of the zinc 
plates. In both instances the copper-base 
alloys remained intact and showed no signs 
of corrosion because they had been galvani- 
cally protected. 


Inactive Galvanic Couples 

In another test, steel plates fastened with 
copper-base alloy bolts showed considerable 
general corrosion but no appreciable localized 
attack around the bolts. In other words, the 
galvanic couple in this instance, where the 
metals are closer together in the galvanic 
series in sea water, was not sufficient to be of 
any consequence. Note that iron is lower in 
the galvanic series in sea water than is zinc. 


Preventing Galvanic Attack 

Several methods are used to reduce the 
potential between aluminum or zinc versus 
copper-base alloys in sea water or in moist, 
corrosive atmospheres. Probably the most 
widely used method consists of plating the 
copper-base alloy with cadmium or zinc. 


Ideally we should reduce the potential 
difference to zero. This would be accom- 
plished by plating the copper alloy with the 
same metal as that with which it is coupled 
or with another metal which is near it in the 
particular galvanic series in question. 








Order Metal Carefully 
to Avoid Waste 


(Continued from page 1) 
the temperature the larger the grain size 
and generally the softer the metal. Since a 
coarse grain structure is responsible for a 
rough surface, it is avoided when the arti- 
cle must be polished and plated. 

Hardness is given to metal by varying 
the degree of rolling or drawing. The cor- 
rect hardness is essential to maintain uni- 
formity in the product. The safest proce- 
dure is to supply a sample of satisfactory 
metal for laboratory testing. 

What Finish Will Be Given? 

10. Finish (if other than commercial). 
Special finishes must be specifically stated 
on the order. Some special finishes are ex- 
pensive and often cooperation between the 
customer and the laboratory may solve 
production problems which may seem to 
require something special. 

11. Specifications, if any,such as ASTM, 
ASA, SAE, Government. If certain speci- 
fications must be met, they should be 
clearly stated on the order. 

12. Shipping date. Indicate when mate- 
rial is needed so that mill can advise if 
shipping date can be met. 

13. Special information, to aid in proper 
processing, such as use of product; draw- 
ing showing item to be fabricated; sample 
of fabricated product or previously used 
material; type of edges, coating or any 
other requirements not covered by the 
above schedule. 

Much of this has been discussed above. 
This applies to new orders and is in- 
tended to avoid supplying copper-base 
products that are not entirely suitable for 
the use to which they are put. 

Laboratory Service Available 

Regardless of how sound, clean, and 
accurately made the metal may be, if it is 
not correct in composition, temper and 
dimensions it is not suitable for economi- 
cal fabrication. Selecting the correct ma- 
terial for the job is the function of our 
Metallurgical Laboratory personnel who 
also apply laboratory control over mill 
processing and final testing. This Bridge- 
port service is free to customers who are 
seeking to obtain the most out of their 
metal purchases. 

Supplying the correct material is just as 
important as fabricating something from 
it. Much information on available alloys, 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


Portable Reel Rotator is claimed to handle 
reels measuring 24 to 66 in. in diameter, 
weighing up to 5,000 Ib. It will dispense or 
wind cable, wire or wire rope, travel the work 
laterally for even-layer winding and record 
the length handled. Dimensions 9 x 5 feet, 
assembly mounted on casters. No. 774 

New Spinning Lathe is available in models 
with four spindle speeds between 180 and 
1,140 rpm, which is reported to spin to form 
a shape internally or externally, trim and 
apply wiring to edges. Can be employed with 
external or internal forms, the latter sup- 
ported by the tailstock-on center or in offset 
position. Available in two sizes with swing 
to 30 in. and bed length to 92 in. No. 775 


A Dial Indicator has been introduced for 
addition to thread gauges to check face 
squareness in relation to threads. One indi- 
cator shows deviation in internal or external 
threads, while the new indicator carried on 
a swinging arm reads deviation for square- 
ness when work piece is turned through 14 
revolution on or in the gauging head. Sizes 


are available for work from 3%” to 8” in 
internal threads. No. 776 

Metal-Working Lubricant is announced for 
high pressure, high temperature work, on 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, which is 
claimed to be superior for hot-drawing, hot- 
piercing punches, hot-forging, deep drawing 
and similar operations. Said to withstand 
pressures of more than 100,000 psi and tem- 
peratures to 2300° F. Stated to prevent scor- 
ing and sticking, it is non-corrosive and non- 
discoloring. No.777 

Precision Bench Piling, sawing and honing 
machine is claimed to assure a 100% vertical 
file position despite warped or twisted file 
shanks. File setting square is supplied for 
aligning the tool before universal joint is 
tightened. Tilting table is 1034” by 103%”, 
stroke 11/2” and file shank capacity of 4%” to 
34”. Delivers 250 strokes per minute with a 
1% hp, 110 volt, 1724 rpm AC Motor. No.778 

Steam Jet Fuel Pulverizer is said to be 
capable of feeding up to 10,000 pounds of 
powdered coal per hour to boilers in fluid 
stream. Superheated steam is used to ac- 
complish pulverization. Powdered coal is en- 
trained and delivered to boilers. Complete 
combustion is claimed to reduce fly ash to 
negligible amount. No. 779 








their composition and applications, their 
mechanical and physical properties and 
specifications is given in Bridgeport’s 
Technical Handbook. If you are a fabri- 
cator of brass or bronze products, write 
for this 128-page book. 





BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 


Warehouse Service with Slitting Facilities in Principal Cities 





STRIP AND SHEET—For draw- 
ing, stamping, forming, spinning. 
Leaded alloys for machining, drilling, 
tapping. Silicon bronze, phosphor 
bronze for corrosion resistance. Al- 
loys suitable for springs. Engravers’ 


© r and brass. 

WIRE ~— Cold Heading alloys for 
screws, bolts, nuts, nails, fastenings, 
electrical connectors, Phono-Electric 
trolley and contact wires. 


“Bridgep 


BRIDGEPORT 


ROD — Alloys for screw machine 
operation. Duronze III high strength, 
corrosion-resistant, good for machin- 
ing and hot forging. Hot forging and 
cold heading alloys. Welding Rods. 
Copper-covered ground rod. 


TUBING~—For miscellaneous fabri- 
cation. For condensers and heat ex- 
changers. For water, air, oil and hy- 
draulic lines. 


BRASS COMPANY, 


DUPLEX TUBING-—for conditions 
too severe for a single metal or alloy. 


PIPE—Brass and copper for plumb- 
ing. 


FABRICATED GOODS — Plumb- 
ing brass goods. Radiator air valves. 
Aer-a-sol insecticide dispensers. 
Automobile tire valves. 


CONN. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE — ‘Staff of 
experienced, laboratory-trained men 
available to help customers with 
their metal problems. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE — Ware- 
house and jobbers stocks available for 
prompt delivery in principal cities. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE — 
Manuals and handbooks available 
for most products. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


BRIDGEPORT 2, 


*e ESTABLISHED 1865 


Mills at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Indianapolis, Indiana * In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 



































You’re sure to click with this headwaiter—because he clicks 
you in with a Veeder-Root Hand Tally. Why so? Well, that 
handy little gadget helps him to keep the club’s capacity within 
the local laws, to anticipate table-vacancies, to keep tabs on 
waiters ...and to keep tabs on you! All very simple and un- 
obtrusive. And very good business. 


This compact Hand Tally is one of scores of standard Veeder- 
Root Counting Devices (manually, mechanically, and elec- 
trically operated) which are used to keep count of everything 
from people and packages to the revolutions of a lathe. Then, 
too, there are any number of special Veeder-Root Devices 
which do such things as indicate the computed price and 
gallonage of the gasoline you buy. In fact there’s a slogan: 
“Veeder-Root Counts Everything on Earth.” Why not let 
Veeder-Root engineers show you how you, your product or your 
production machines can count to greater advantage? Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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Nine Different Groups of fluorine 
compounds—embracing half a hundred 


organic and inorganic products—these 
are the contributions of General Chem- 
ical’s Fluorine Research to American 
Industry to date. Many more are ready 

for announcement, for General Chemi- 
cal’s work in the field of fluorine chem- | 
istry is extensive and continuous, ever \ 
reaching into the unexplored. 

That is why General Chemical Com- 
pany is recognized as “First in Fluorides” the nation over. 
First ... in the diversity and availability of its products. 
First . .. in the scope and achievement of its Research. 
First . . . in its knowledge of the present and potential 
applications of these increasingly important Basic Chemi- 
cals for American Industry. 

Whenever you require fluorine chemicals—those listed 
here or others made for your particular needs—rely on 
General Chemical Company. 


°s 














BASIC CHEMICALS 


® pee sors 





FOR EIMERICEDS CSBUSTRY 


STEEL J 


1 Alkali Fluorides 


Potassium Fluoride 
Sodium Fluoride 





or experimental quantities. For information contact General — 9 Metal Fluorides 
Chemical Fluorine Division, 40 Rector Street, N.Y. 6, N.Y. _ 

; Aluminum Fluoride 
Antimony Trifluoride 
Barium Fluoride 
Cadmium Fluoride 
Calcium Fluoride 
Chromium Fluoride 
Copper Fluoride 
Ferric Fluoride 
ce) ‘ Lead Fluoride 


" Magnesium Fluoride 
; 3 ns Nickel Fluoride 


Strontium Fluoride 
Zinc Fluoride 
ELECTROPLATING LIGHT METAL CASTING % 
eevee ey ) eran wo 3 Double Fluorides 
; < Potassium Chromium Fluoride 
Potassium Ferric Fluoride 
Potassium Titanium Fluoride 


4 Non-Metal Fluorides 


Boron Fluoride—Diethy! Ether Complex 
Sulfur Hexafluoride 


GLASS & | 5 Acid Fluorides 


Ammonium Bifluoride 

Potassium Bifluoride 

Potassium Polyacid Fluoride ‘'50" 
Sodium Bifluoride 


6 Alkali Fluoborates 


Ammonium Fluoborate 
Potassium Fluoborate 
Sodium Fluoborate 


LAUND 





7 Metal Fluoborate Solutions 


Cadmium Fluoborate 
Chromium Fluoborate 
Cobalt Fluoborate 
Copper Fluoborate 
Ferrous Fluoborate 
Indium Fluoborate 
Lead Fluoborate 
Manganese Fluoborate 

wees Mercuric Fluoborate 
INSECTICIDES RIMMING STEEL Nickel Fluoborate 
Silver Fluoborate 
Stannous (Tin) Fluoborate 
Zinc Fluoborate 








GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 8 Fluorine Acids 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany ¢ Atlanta * Baltimore + Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport + Buffalo + Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver eae 
Detroit + Houston + Kansas City * Los Angeles + Minneapolis * New York ern 
~ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence + San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis pe see lays 
Wenatchee & Yakima ( Wash. ) RTE ee LANs 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical-. Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fluoboric Acid 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal ¢ Toronto * Vancouver 7 Organic Fluorine Compounds 


. 


Ethylidene Fluoride (Genetron* 100) 

1,1,1 Difluorochloroethane 
(Genetron® 101) 

*Reg. U. 8S. Pat, Off. 
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Alwaus Firsts in 
Youngstown RopeWire . 
y 








For Blast Furnace Skip Hoists 


On a few thousand feet of wire rope hangs 
the entire output of America’s pig iron and steel. There 
are fewer than three hundred blast furnaces, each one 
dependent on a small skip or bucket hoist, drawn by 
wire rope, to lift raw materials and fuel to the top of 
the-stack for charging. 


It is easy to visualize how seriously wire rope breaks, 
kinks or other difficulties can interfere with iron and 
steel production. The wire rope must be strong, flexi- 
ble and tough. IT HAS TO BE GOOD. 


Wire rope can be only as good as the wire from which 
it is woven. That’s the reason to specify and use Yo- 
lectro High Carbon Rope Wire for critical service. 

Yolectro High Carbon Rope Wire is produced from 
the finest steel, refined, rolled and drawn to exacting 
specifications. Its chemical composition and metallur- 
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gical characteristics are carefully designed and con- 
trolled to provide the right balance of strength, flexi- 
bility, toughness and corrosion resistance, to meet the 
most severe service requirements. As with all Youngs- 
town wire mill products, Yoclectro High Carbon Rope 
Wire has built its reputation on quality. 


Monte Tch- wed. A, 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Offices - 500.Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Manufacturers of 


CARBON 9 AO) Gay... 5 Oem £0) 1 O> Gan. ¥ 8) 9 A 


Bars -Rods-Wire-Cold Drawn Carbon Steel Rounds-Elec 
' 


rolytic Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate-Pipe and Tubular Prod 


ucts - Sheets - Plates - Conduit - Tie Plates and Spikes 








DELIVERY:> 


WITHIN 24 HOURS 
from Coast, to Coast 









y the POUND 
2+ Or by the TO 


When you need bronze bars . . . ask for Johnson 
Universal. Call your local Johnson Distributor 
and your order will be delivered the same day. 
Stocks are in excellent shape now and we can 


N EW/ guarantee delivery within twenty-four hours in 
any section of the country. 
Ca talogue When you install Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze 


you save money too! Every bar is completely 
needa machined. This saves up to 25% in weight... 
interesting, informative 
bearing data. It's new eliminates extra machining . . . guarantees 


- +. it's complete . . . it's perfection all the way through. 
FREE. Write today. 


Eighty pages, filled with 





When it’s bearing bronze call for Johnson first. 
No order is too small to merit our careful consider- 
ation . . . none too large to tax our facilities. Why 
not call your local Johnson Distributor NOW? 


JOHNSON @m BRONZE 


RIN HEADQUARTERS 


SLEEVE BEARING | scat: 
550 $. MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 


40 STEEL 


























MORGAN ., 


7a ginBeny 


MORGAN 600-TON MOTOR DRIVEN STRUCTURAL 





Illustrated is a Morgan 600-Ton Motor Driven Structural Shear for shear- 
ing products from a Morgan 29” and 23” Rail and Structural Mill. It will 
shear up to 414” x 41” Billets and 414” Rounds; Eye Beams and Channels 
up to 15”; a full line of Angles with equal and unequal legs up to 8” x 8’; 
also Fish and Tie Plates. 





THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 1420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 
DESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS + CONTRACTORS « BLOOMING MILLS « PLATE MILLS e STRUCTURAL MILLS e ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES e CHARGING MACHINES ¢ INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES ¢ SOAKING PIT CRANES ¢ ELECTRIC WELDED FABRI- & 
CATION @ LADLE CRANES e STEAM HAMMERS e STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING PRESSES « SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 












DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
Bright and well-ventilated 
as a GREENHOUSE! 


























\ 
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t 

I 

ROWNING “Full-Vision-All-Around” gives i 

you greater safety for your yard crew, per- S 

fect contact between operator and signalman all u 

up and down the track. The big well-ventilated st 

cab provides roomy comfort for your operator. ti 

Plexiglas at vital points protects him from flying N 

chips, stones, or metal fragments. ‘ 

The M-Series Locomotive Cranes, based on proven “ 

Browning design give you these and many other | E 
new features. Early delivery. Write for complete 

specifications. 

Mekere) \ehan'a: TRUCK 





CRANES THE BROWNING CRANE & SHOVEL CO. CRANES 


WAGON : 
a 16222 Waterloo Road > Cleveland 10, Ohio | ‘CONTRO! 











MINUTE 


—yet the Red Elastic Collar provides 
dependable protection against VIBRATION 


Vibration, from 1,950 sturdy hammer blows 
a minute, developed two problem spots on 
the No.36 Black & Decker Portable Electric 
Hammer, First, where the nuts had to lock 
in position ontop of the spring-loaded-pins. 
Second, where prestressed nuts had to hold 
the vibrating tool-retainer-yoke to the 
snring-loaded-pins. All types of conven- 
tional fasteners failed. ESNA Elastic Stop 
Nuts held permanently! —just as they have 
held permanently against vibra- 
tion on other types of hammers 
for over fifteen years. Reusable 
ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts—with 
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the Red Elastic Collar—provide depend- 
able protection against Vibration, Thread 
Corrosion, Thread Failure and Liquid 
Seepage. This multiple protection— which 
has made Elastic Stop Nuts the standard 
fastener on many products—also achieves 
the double economy of inventory simpli- 
fication and reduced procurement costs. 
ESNA engineers are now ready to study 
your fastener problems. Address: Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation of America, 
Union, N, J. Sales Engineers and 
Distributors are conveniently lo- 


cated in many principal cities. 





Black & Decker No. 36 
Portable Electric Hammer 





The RED ELASTIC COLLAR 


# denoting on ESNA product - 


...is threadless and permanently 
elastic. Every bolt—regardless of 
commercial tolerances — impresses 
(does not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Collar to 
fully grip the bolt threads. In addi- 
tion, this threading action properly 
seats the metal threads —and elimi- 
nates all axial play between bolt 
and nut threads. 


All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts —re- 
gardless of size or type —lock in 
position anywhere on a bolt or stud. 
Vibration, impact or stress reversal 
cannot disturb prestressed or posi- 
tioned settings. 





INTERNAL ANCHOR INSTRUMENT SPLINE CLINCH reir’ GANG f 
WRENCHING MOUNTING CHANNEL 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 











Performance 
Speaks for 
itself... - 


On the letterheads of the nation’s best-known 
plants . . . from every industry .. . come 
enthusiastic comments on the performance of 
their Lodge & Shipley Lathes. Whether tool 
room or engine lathe, manufacturing or 
Duomatic lathe, hollow spindle, gap lathe, or 
turret lathes .. . these fine tools rate highest 


approval from owners.* 


For more than half a century, Lodge & Shipley 








“lodges 


SC. oe tT ee ALT OHI!IO 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE LODGE & SHIPLEY BOOTH No. 312 AT THE MACHINE TOOL SHOW, CHICAGO, FOR THE LATEST IN LATHES AND TURRET LATHES. 







LODGE and SHIPLEY LATHES ZWU2... 


Lathes have maintained a world-wide reputa- 
tion for quality performance and dependability 
unequalled by any other lathe. Whether your 
shop is large or small, it will pay you to 
investigate the advantages of these modern, 
perfect-turning tools. Lodge & Shipley Engi- 
neers are as near as your phone. Write for 
Condensed Catalog, showing the complete line. 


“Names gladly furnished. 





“tener peat 








hipley— 
















MACHINE TOOL DIVISION e 3055 COLERAIN e@ SPECIAL* PRODUCTS DIVISION 800 EVANS ST. 


44 STEEL Ju 




































The new Young Brothers metal litho- 
graphing oven is designed to take full ad- 
vantage of rapid heat input and heat 
recuperation, rapid cooling and automatic 
unloading. 

The following are some of 

its outstanding advantages: 


Higher speed, and consequently more uni- 
form heating of the work, reducing the over- 
all length of the equipment required. 


cooling. a 
Extremely high degree of uniformity while Metal Decorating Wey 


+e Greater fuel economy, utilizing recuperative 


the sheets are at operating temperature. 


Minimum of heat losses to the building room 
since the sheets are cooled within a few 
degrees of room temperature before they 
leave the insulated section of the oven, and 
since the heat radiation surface of the oven 
is a minimum. 


Minimum of adjustments necessary, simpli- s 
fying the job for the operator. - 

Minimum floor space and ceiling height re- eX | 
quired. ce A 
Wide degree of flexibility, by simple control 


adjustments, for low or high temperatures. for an estimate on an installation 
to meet your specific requirements. 


Young Brothers Company 


6503 MACK AVENUE - DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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S... requirements are so huge that the furnaces of America could 
gobble up the scrap from the world’s largest battleship in but six hours. 


This is an example of the quantities of scrap required to keep steel manufacture 


ata high level. 


Do your part by collecting and shipping scrap now! 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE SALE OF YOUR SCRAP. 


LURIA BROTHERS & COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office Branch Offices 
LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. . all Boston, Mass.—Statler Bldg. e Cleveland, O.-220! Terminal Tower e Hous- 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA uw ton, Texas—Cotton Exchange Bldg. e Lebanon, Pa.—Luria Bidg. e Chicago, Ill. 
Yards sa —100 W. Monroe St. @ Reading, Pa.—Luria Bldg. e New York, N. Y.-Wool- 
LEBANON, PA. @ READING, PA. e PITTSBURGH, PA worth Bldg. e Pittsburgh, Pa.—Oliver Bldg. e Detroit, Mich.—201! Book Bldg. 
MODENA, PA. e DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. : : Pueblo, Colo.-P. O. Box #1596 © St.. Louis, Mo.-2110 Railway Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO Bldg. @ Birmingham, Ala.—Empire Bldg. e Buffalo, N. Y.-Genesee Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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FLAT OR COLD CHISEL 


Additional Lengths 12, 18, 24 








SIDE CUTTING CHISEL 


Additional Lengths 12, 18, 24 
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CAPE CHISEL 


Additional Lengths 12, 18, 24 
























ROUND NOSE CHISEL 


Additional Lengths 12, 18, 24 





PNEUMATIC TOOL DIVISION 


SIZES 
AND STYLES OF 


CLECO 





No. 3 WA Chipper with 
ratchet lock handle. 


» @ In this large, varied line you will find the 


exact tool for every chipping, calking, beading, 
and scaling requirement. Either the open or 
closed style of handle may be had, and, for 
the open type, you have a choice of either a 
bolt or a ratchet locking device. There is also a 
choice of two valve mechanisms, both efficient 


and practically breakage-proof. 


Cleco Chippers use a throttle valve that grad- 
uates the air supply, thus giving a smooth start 
to the piston, minimizing recoil and making the 
hammer easy to hold and control on the work. 
Furthermore, Cleco Chippers “stand the gaff’ 
because they are extra-tough. Plungers and 
chisel bushings are made of hardened and 
tempered tool steel, ground to close limits. The 
cylinders are made of selected alloy steels, 


carefully heat treated to insure super strength. 


of THE REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 2119 ° 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 











gle topPin? Ve 
In multiple spindle drilling and tapping, save a 
time and money; eliminate trouble 

and delays; adjust drills and taps fast 


and easy as One, Two, Three. 


Set-up is not disturbed. Accuracy is assured 

as spindle screw retains the adapter in 

position, and key furnishes the positive drive. 

These adapters are carefully heat-treated eT 
and ground to assure concentricity. 


preods 


For complete information refer to page 38, 
and 64 through 78 of Scully-Jones Tool 
Engineering Manual 500, or write for details: 


/ 
MOST STANDARD SIZES ARE CARRIED IN STOCK FOR 


/MMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Are You Planning SPECIAL TOOLING? If so, please send your drawings 
ond specifications early. Prompt quotations will be made and delivery 
dotes can be met, thus preventing delays in your production schedules. 


Refer to the Scully-Jones Catalog showing over 500 types and 
sizes of cutting tools, collet chucks, boring equipment, centers, etc 


Cully = 


A N ™ TYPICAL APPLICATION—of Scully-Jones Adjustable Adapter Type 
0 COMPANY Assemblies. Close-up of work head and index table of a Special 


Multiple Spindle Machine, Manufactured by The Cross Co., Detroit, Mich. 


2403 


1912 SO. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 8, U.S.A. 
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Tencan Iron 


Combines Molybdenum with Extra Copper 





: It’s a proved fact that long-lasting Toncan Iron offers the highest rust-re- 
sistance of all ferrous material in its price class. Why? Three reasons: (1) The 
highly refined open-hearth iron, which is its basic ingredient. (2) Extra 
copper content —actually, twice that of copper-bearing steel and iron. 
(3) The addition of molybdenum, which multiplies the effectiveness of 
the alloyed copper. 





For nearly 40 years, Toncan Iron has provided low-cost, unfailing rust 
protection in thousands of different sheet metal installations. It repeatedly 
has proved itself to be uniformly ductile, easy to fabricate and weld by all 
methods. And it has demonstrated that it is unaffected by shearing, bend- 
ing, punching, corrugating, riveting and other cold working. 


Complete information on request. Write to: 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler iieiein, New York 17, New York 


RIG US PAT OFF 








_youes pottttiten IRON) 


REG. YS. Move 





«for those parts of your product and for those sheet metal applications in your plant where low-cost resistance to rust is needed—and for corrugated metal drainage products 
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The automatic unit in Figure 2, which serves an 
aircraft engine manufacturer, automatically in- 
spects both gap and periphery of piston rings 
and segregates them accordingly. 


The manually loaded electronic Piston Ring 
Inspector (Figure 3) also checks both periphery 
and gap at a speed of less than 5 seconds per 
ring. 


If you have mass inspection operations where 
dimensional tolerances are critical, chek with 
Sheffield on automatic equipment to reduce costs 
and increase the effectiveness of inspection. 







{ Standard Gages \ 


Manual inspection of piston rings is not only tedious 
and costly but its effectiveness depends to a great 
extent on the skill of the inspector. However, unless 
the inspection is accurate and every ring falls within 
tolerance limits, either the assembly of the motor or 
its performance is jeopardized. 


Sheffield has eliminated these obstacles by develop- 
ing equipment for both users and manufacturers 
according to their individual needs. 


Typical is the automatic gaging machine shown 
in Figure 1 now being used in a large automotive 
plant which inspects and classifies 2400 piston rings 
per hour on the basis of gap width (to a tolerance 
of .007”) and ring thickness (to a tolerance of 
.0005”). Classifications are: 


rejects for oversize gap 
rejects for undersize gap 
rejects for oversize thickness 
rejects for undersize thickness 
acceptable gap and thickness 


VUhboanrn- 


All the operator has to do is to feed the machine 
and remove the inspected rings from each classi- 
fication chute. 




















heffield 


¢ 
Shipped in 24 Hours 
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Retiring at 55 


f Industrial employers and employees alike soon will be asking questions about the 
4 old-age retirement plan which has been incorporated in the new contract between the 
4 Ford Motor Co. and members of CIO United Automobile Workers. 

J While the complete details have not been announced, it is understood that the 
; company contributes toward pensions the equivalent of 34% cents an hour and that 


the union requested that this amount be devoted to pensions instead of to pay for 
six holidays annually as provided in the union’s contracts with General Motors Corp. 
and Chrysler Corp. It is expected that the plan will provide for the retirement of 
Ford employees on an optional basis at an age between 55 and 65 on a pension that 


ARLE LAR To ge 


t will range between 50 and 60 per cent of the employee’s average annual earnings 
during his period of employment. 

One of the first questions asked will be why Ford workers turned down the com- 
pany’s offer of 3'2 cents an hour for six paid holidays and asked that this amount be 
put into pensions. Are Ford employees more far-sighted than their contemporaries 
in General Motors and Chrysler plants? One possible clue to the answer is that 
J more than half of Ford hourly-rated employees have been employed with Ford 15 





i years or longer. Another is that the average age of Ford employees is believed to be 
about 50, which is higher than that prevailing in most large industrial corporations. 
These factors of stability and maturity may account for the decision by Ford workers. 

Other pertinent questions revolve around the principle of voluntary retirement 
at ages from 55 to 65. In theory, the idea that a steadily improving economy will 


S-Ni apa 


permit workers to work fewer hours and to start working later and to retire earlier in 
life is extremely attractive. However, in practice employers find a great reluctance 
on the part of older employees to quit at 60 or 65 years of age. A majority seem 
to prefer to work as long as they are capable. 

Does the attitude of Ford employees herald a departure from this traditional spirit 
of dying with one’s boots on? If so, are those who seek retirement.at an earlier age 
doing anything to cultivate interests that will occupy them wholesomely through two 
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decades or more of retirement? 
The Ford plan is another noteworthy experiment in the direction of employee 
security. One of its greatest hurdles will be the unpredictable whims of human nature. 








OIL IS BOOMING AGAIN: Rationing 


of gasoline in certain central states by several oil 
companies reflects an unprecedented situation in the 
petroleum industry. 
mands were at their peak, the average daily crude 
oil output hit an all-time high of 4,695,000 barrels. 
Today, postwar peacetime demand is threatening 


In 1945 when wartime de- 


to exceed the current average daily crude produc- 
tion of 5,700,000 barrels! 

This spectacular demand arises from mounting au- 
tomotive mileage, a ‘marked shift to diesel locomo- 
tives on railroads and a drift from coal to oil for 


house heating. This expanding market for petrole- 
um products, coupled with an attractive price for 
crude, stimulates oil field activity. This explains 
why $2 billion, or nearly half of the $4.1 billion 
that the petroleum industry will put into capital in- 
vestments in 1947 and 1948, will go into the pro- 
duction end of the business. The other $2.1 billion 
will go into the other three divisions—refining, 
transportation and marketing. 

Production means drilling of wells and the ex- 
ploration and acquisition of prospective oil-bearing 
lands. It is estimated that 35,000 wells may be 
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drilled in 1947, which would establish a new rec- 
ord. Even this number could be exceeded if suf- 
ficient materials, particularly drill pipe, were avail- 
able. 

In short, the oil business is booming and it will 
need steel and equipment in excess of the volume 
that producers and builders can supply on short 
notice. —p. 57 
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WORLD NEEDS SPRINGS: First proj- 


ect to be completed in the $30 million moderniza- 
tion program of Crucible Steel Co. of America is the 
expansion and improvement of the Spring Works at 
Pittsburgh to permit an output of 1500 tons of ellip- 
tical and coil springs monthly. 

This impressive capacity brings to mind the criti- 
cal shortage of railway springs observed by the 
writer in the Far East a year ago. In railroad shops 
in Korea, Manchuria and Formosa stocks of spring 
steel had been exhausted and the only way urgently 
needed springs could be provided was to go out 
into the scrap yard and hand pick from abandoned 
broken sets enough sound leaves of the right size to 
make a new set. 

Shortage of cars, locomotives and components is 
general throughout Europe and Asia. That is why 
such a large proportion of the credit being arranged 
by the Export-Import Bank of Washington goes to 
finance shipments of American transportation equip- 


ment to foreign countries. —pp. 69, 70 
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AS AMERICAN AS PIE: Milling as a 


production operation is a distinctly American devel- 
opment. The machines designed in this country by 
Eli Whitney, Simeon North and John Harris Hall 
prior to 1820 were direct forerunners of modern 
milling machines. Also the marked changes in de- 
sign that attended the introduction first of high 
speed steel and later of carbide cutting materials 
have been almost exclusively American in origin. 

Currently major developments in milling machine 
design and construction stem from a desire to utilize 
fully the advantages of carbide cutters, During the 
war revolutionary machining feats were performed 
with coarse cutters of only one or two teeth. Sta- 
bilizing flywheels were mounted on cutter arbors. 
“Climb milling” came into more general use and 
numerous other aspects of “super” milling were in- 
troduced. 

Today builders are incorporating in new machines 
the lessons learned from wartime experience. In 
doing so they may be writing the brightest chapter 
to date in the fascinating story of the development 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Petition by the 


railroads to Interstate Commerce Commission for 
freight rate increases as high as 25 per cent (p. 63) 
constitutes the fourth rate development confronted 
by steel producers and fabricators since the first 
of the year and complicates the estimating of future 
costs. . . . Because the Taft-Hartley Act excludes 
foremen from the collective bargaining provisions 
of the Wagner Act, one would think that prolon- 
gation of the strike by foremen at Ford Motor Co. 
would be futile. However, the strike continues (p. 
73) and the head of the union proposes to carry 
the issue into the courts. ... A chief metallurgist, 
discussing significant developments in gas chemis- 
try (p. 86) predicts “it will be only a matter of time 
before demand for better quality of unfinished steel 
will result in adoption of carbon restoration by steel 
manufacturers. At least one manufacturer now is 
turning out a limited supply of rod and bar stock 
which has been annealed in suitable atmospheres to 
restore original surface carbon content to the steel”. 
. - « The customary dip in industrial activity that 
attends the observance of Independence Day this 
year was accentuated not only by the coal miners’ 
vacation (pp. 78, 151) but also by the mass 
vacations of tens of thousands of employees in hun- 
dreds of plants. With vacations with pay now a 
common practice, many companies are finding it 
advantageous to shut down and permit all but main- 
tenance workers to take their vacations at the same 
time, rather than to stagger them throughout the 
summer months. . . . Motordom believes an out- 
standing new model Oldsmobile will be introduced 
(p. 74) to mark next year’s golden anniversary of 
the Oldsmobile Division of General Motors. . . . Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board’s survey of 93 
companies shows that use of standardized purchas- 
ing, engineering and manufacturing procedures (p. 
69) is one of management’s most effective means of 
producing better products at lower costs. ... Steel 
output in England is falling far short of expectations. 
Production in May was at the annual rate of 12,- 
684,000 tons (p. 62), compared with an annual rate 
of 13,619,000 tons in May last year.... Alvin E. 
Dodd, president of American Management Associa- 
tion, last week told delegates to the International 
Management Congress in Stockholm, Sweden, that 
American business (p. 65) is being increasingly re- 
garded as a “social institution with social responsi- 
bilities whose main objective is the greatest satisfac- 
tion of owners, employees, consumers and the gen- 
eral public.” 
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of American milling machines. —p. 90 
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Inland Sheets Must Meet Rigid Standards 


The Inland inspectors shown here are examining a 
sample sheet sheared from a coil of hot rolled steel . . . look- 
ing for surface defects. Their experienced eyes, scrutinizing 
sample sheets taken at frequent intervals, quickly detect 
the first signs of wear on the rolls. Frequent roll changes, 
based on the findings of such inspectors, help make possible 
the uniformity and freedom from surface defects that 
characterize Inland sheets. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: STRUCTURALS 
* BARS © PLATES © SHEETS « 
STRIP * TIN PLATE ® PILING ° 
RAILS * TRACK ACCESSORIES 


INA {0} 


Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul & if {2 IE: (ie 
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A 2914 -1b. rainbow trout caught by 
Carl Haacke at Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho 
with a Monel line—one of the six biggest 
fish caught on Monel line which won awards 
in the latest Field & Stream Contest. 








How to get 
the Big Ones... 
'Way Down Deep 


Fishermen used to have a devil of a time hooking 
fish like this in hot weather. 

Trouble was that big fish like to stay way 
down on the cool lake bottom. Ordinary 
trolling line just wouldn’t go down there. 


All sorts of gadgets were tried. Trick sinkers 
and attachments were devised to get the hook 
down where the fish could grab it. The lines 
themselves were coated with heavy substances 
to make them sink. 

Finally, metal lines were given a trial. They 
went down all right. But other difficulties came up. 

They were too heavy. Too thick, too awkward 
altogether. To be flexible enough for easy 
handling, the wire line had to be light and fine. 
To be fine, the metal had to be very strong. 

The metal also had to be rustless . . . corrosion- 
resisting ... and tough to stand the twisting, 
diving, leaping yanks of a fighting fish. 

Then the news came down from the “big muskie” 
lakes of Canada about the discovery of a line 
that revolutionized deep trolling: MONEL Line. 


Today wherever you see sport fishermen trolling 
for the big ones way down deep you find them 
using Monel lines... and catching the 
biggest fish of all in the hot summer months 
when fishing used to be “dead.” 


Perhaps, like the manufacturer of trolling line, your problem 
is one of wire. Outline your task to us. We'll forward samples 
of recommended wire for test. Monel and all the Inco Nickel 
Alloys are the task metals” of industry ... ready to help 
whenever you need tough metals for tough jobs. 

They're available in all forms. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 






A Lesson in Weight Saving! 


It takes 4 spools to hold 600 feet of 
copper line; only 2 spools for the 
same length and strength of Monel line. 













MORAL: /f light weight's important, 
give the job to one of the "task 
metals.’ Their strength and corrosion 
resistance lets you use less metal. 

















COPPER 


\ _ - Nickel 
~ ff A “oy Alloys 


Monel* ¢"'R’’* Monele 'K’’* Monel* "'KR’’* Monele"'S’’* Monel 
Nickel e"'L’’* Nickele"'Z"’* NickeleInconel* *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








EMBLEM OF SERVICE “Task Metals” for Industry 
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Future Bright 
For Oil Field 


Equipment 


Growing demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts pushing well drilling activity to new 


levels. 


By VANCE BELL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


A BRIGHT future is in view for oil 
field equipment makers, for demand for 
petroleum products is at an all-time high 
rate and the long-term trend points even 
further upward, 

This presages an expansion of oil field 
activity, including the drilling of an in- 
creasing number of new wells, thereby 
promising a strengthened demand for oil 
country equipment and supplies. 

In fact, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, New York, says that of capital 
investments totaling $4.1 billion that 
will be made in 1947 and 1948 in the 
petroleum industry’s four divisions (pro- 
ducing, refining, transportation, and mar- 
keting) nearly half, $2 billion, will be 
used in production, including exploration 
and acquisition of prospective oil-bearing 
lands. In the production division alone, 
one group of companies will spend close 
to a billion dollars in the two-year period, 
the institute added. 

Need for this expansion can be seen 
by a comparison of crude oil production 
figures, which are indicative of demand. 
In 1945 when war demands for petro- 
leum were at the peak, the average daily 
crude oil production attained a new all- 
time high of 4,695,000 barrels. Continu- 
ing to rise, it reached 4,749,000 in 1946, 
and there are predictions it will go to 
5,700,000 in 1947, or 21 per cent in ex- 
cess of the wartime peak. 

Commenting on the future demand for 
petroleum, the American Petroleum In- 
“The demand for petro- 
leum products is increasing beyond the 


stitute says: 


Half of petroleum industry's 
capital investments in 1947 and 1948 
will go for producing crude oil 




















In response to a steadily growing demand for petroleum prod- 

ucts, oil well derricks are expected to rear skyward this year 

at a new all-time rate, making the outlook bright for manu- 
facturers of oil field equipment 


Month in 
and month out we now use more petro- 


wildest forecasters’ dreams. 


leum than we did at the peak of the war 
and still more would be used if people 
were able to get all the automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, and home heating equip- 
ment they have on order. 

“Several estimates are available but all 
seem to point to a U. S. petroleum de- 
mand of something like seven million 
bbls. daily by 1951,” the institute says, 
adding that some estimates put the fig- 
ure at nine million bbls. daily for 1955. 

To meet this demand, more wells will 
have to be drilled, more pipelines built, 
more tankers put into operation, more 
refineries constructed, and more tank 
trucks and service stations put into use, 
¢he institute pointed out. 

Present indications, according to the 
institute, are that total well drillings of 
all kinds by the petroleum irdustry this 
year will approximate 35,000, including 


those for exploratory purposes. This 


would be a new all-time peak. However, 
even that figure would be exceeded if 
sufficient materials, particularly drill pipe, 
were available. ‘Total wells drilled, on 
the basis of figures for the year to May 
31, were running 5.2 per cent ahead 
of the same period in 1946, the insti- 
In all of 1946, 29,228 oil and 


gas wells were. drilled. 


tute said. 


Not only is the drilling activity in- 
creasing: but the job is getting bigger, 
for the average depth of well is increas- 
ing steadily because the remaining re- 
serves of petroleum are being discov- 
ered in deeper and deeper fields, the in- 
stitute reaching these 
greater depths, however, drilling equip- 
ment is taking the job in stride, for, 


explained. In 


according to the institute, the makers 
of oil field equipment continue to do a 
splendid jcb in building better and longer 
lasting machinery, drill pipe, and sup- 
plies. Commenting on the quality, one 
oil man remarked that despite the. higher 
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Rigs such as this in operation near Fayette, Miss., and other oil well drilling 

equipment are expected to be needed in increasing quantity with the demand 

for petroleum products on the upgrade, Some estimates put demand for crude oil 

in 1955 at 75 per cent above present all-time high. Photo, courtesy Oil Well 
Supply Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 


costs of drilling equipment today the 
material is so much better that were it 
not for the higher labor costs he would 
be able to drill wells for just about the 
same footage costs as before the war. 
Of considerable importance in assuring 
the country of sufficient quantities of pe- 
troleum to meet the steadily growing 
demand are exploratory operations. De- 
spite a threefold increase in the last ten 
years in costs of exploraticns, the indus- 
try has continued its outlays for such 
purposes, and, in fact, these will be at 
record levels in the current year. In the 
first five months of 1947 they ran 15 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding period 
of 1946, the all-time record year when 
4518 exploratory wells were drilled. 


Currently, expansion in the petroleum 
industry is limited primarily by the steel 
supply, particularly casing for oil well 
drilling. Discussing the apparent short- 
age of drill pipe, one producer of tubular 
goods said: “It is obvious that with the 
price of crude oil at its high point today, 
everyone is desirous of drilling up their 
properties and cashing in as quickly as 
possible. This alone creates a tremen- 
dous demand for oil country tubular 
goods. Furthermore, the depths of wells 
today have increased considerably over 
what they were in the past, thus requir- 
ing considerably more tonnage of pipe 


to reclaim approximately the same amount 


of oil.” 

Discussing the present supply sit- 
uation with respect to petroleum prod- 
ucts, Eugene Holman, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, said recently 
there would be a tight but not critical 
situation in supplying both crude oil and 
products for the coming 12 or 18 months 
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to consumers. “It is not because of any 
shortage of crude oil. It is just that 
the industry has not been able to drill 
the number of additional new wells, to 
provide transportation, and to build new 
facilities necessary rapidly enough to pro- 
duce and handle present record demands 
for oil with its customary margin of 
safety,” Mr. Holman pointed out. 


One company directly affected by the 
supply of tubular goods, the National 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
oil field machinery and equipment, added 
that there is no question about the in- 
sufficiency of tubular goods holding back 
even greater activity in the petroleum 
industry. Many large producers would 
like to extend their drilling operations 
but cannot obtain the necessary casing 
and tubing, with the result many rigs 
are stacked and will remain so until 
the situation corrects itself, National Sup- 
ply Co. said. “Then, too, the production 
of oil calls for the extension of pipe lines 
and again the shortage of tubing and ma- 
terial seems to be a bottleneck.” 


Discussing business prospects, Nation- 
al Supply said: “From 75 to 80 per 
cent of the company’s products are nor- 
mally sold to the oil and gas industries, 
and our business is directly affected by 
the number and footage of wells drilled. 
Forecasts indicate more wells will be 
drilled in 1947 than in 1946, with an in- 
crease of footage variously estimated 
from 5 to 10 per cent. If these forecasts 
are accurate the current year will set 
an all-time record for footage of wells 
drilled. Because of drilling and explora- 
tion for oil in foreign countries, the ex- 
port demand for the company’s products 
is much greater than in the past. 





“With this projected well drilling pro- 
gram, together with the extensive de- 
mand of the construction industry for 
pipe and conduit, sales of pipe and other 
tubular products made at our Ambridge, 
Pa., and Etna, Pa., plants will be limit- 
ed only by the supply of steel available. 
The entire output of the Ambridge plant 
for 1947 has already been sold. It is also 
probable, although not so certain, that the 
total production of ‘drilling and pump- 
ing equipment manufactured at our To- 
ledo, O., and Torrance, Calif., plants will 
find a ready sale during this year. While 
our Springfield, O., engine plant may not 
operate at capacity, it is reasonable to 
expect that engine sales will exceed those 
of any previous peacetime year.” 
Another manufacturer of oil field 
equipment, the Cardwell Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Wichita, Kans., expressed optimism con- 
cerning the future. Presently, delivery 
date is one of the most important factors 
in sales, the company pointed out. In 
endeavoring to speed up deliveries the 
company continues to be handicapped by 
critical shortage of some raw materials 
and components, some of which require 
considerable lead time for procurement. 


Halves Order Backlog 


However, Cardwell has reduced its 
backlog of orders to 50 per cent of what 
it was on V-J Day. This has been ac- 
complished through working it down by 
increased manufacturing schedules and 
by eliminating questionable orders, par- 
ticularly those which had been on the 
books a long time. “We have long re- 
garded a heavy backlog as unhealthy in 
the oil field equipment business because 
cancellations are most prevalent on the 
oldest orders as a result of changed field 
conditions in the long interim. Cancel- 
lations also tend to disrupt manufactur- 
ing schedules, and to keep those sched- 
ules reasonably stabilized a backlog not 
to exceed six months’ expected produc- 
tion is much more desirable,” the Card- 
well company said. 

Cardwell prices rose 5 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1941 and remained con- 
stant throughout the war except for iso- 
lated Office of Price Administration in- 
creases obtained as a result of engineer- 
ing changes in production. Since then, 
there was a 10 per cent increase in the 
spring of 1946 and a 6 per cent increase 
in the fall of that year. Further increases 
will not be necessary, Cardwell believes. 
“We are bending every effort to keep 
from raising them, although prices at 
present do not seem to be a deterrent 
to sales. Our wish is to start price re- 
ductions as soon as they are econom- 
ically feasible.” 

Discussing the business outlook, Dress- 
er Industries Inc., Cleveland, said “the 
increasing demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts continues to be reflected in a grow- 
ing volume of potential equipment busi- 
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ness for drilling and pipe line operations, 
although the current pipe and casing 
shortage is tending to retard projects 
originally slated for early completion.” 

Of Dresser’s $51,479,000 order back- 
log at the end of April, $37,743,000 rep- 
resented oi] and gas equipment business, 
which has been increasing. Pointing out 
that a substantial increase in foreign 
business has been one of the most inter- 
esting developments this year, the Dresser 
company reported that of its backlog of 
orders for oil and gas equipment, foreign 
business accounts for $7,775,000. Dis- 
cussing its foreign business, Dresser said 
that three of its operating companies— 
Pacific Pumps Inc., Huntington Park, 
Calif., Clark Bros. Co. Inc., Olean, N. 
Y., and International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., Columbus, O.—are selling in- 
creasing amounts of equipment to South 
America. “Many of our products are 
finding an increasing market in the Brit- 
ish Empire, France, and the Near East,” 
the parent company added. “Largest 
recent foreign sales, however, have been 
to the Russian government, which is buy- 
ing from us sizable quantities of equip- 
ment for rehabilitation of oil fields dam- 
aged by the war; for development of new 
oil fields; and for expansion of natural 
gas service to Moscow,” the company 
said. 


Indications of Building 
Cost Stabilization Noted 


Definite trends toward building cost 
stabilization have been observed by H. 
K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, in the last 
two months, O. F. Sieder, executive 
vice president and general manager of 
the industrial engineering and building 
firm, announced in his semiannual re- 
port to the board of directors. For the 
first time since V-J Day, Mr. Sieder 
said, the company’s cost curves reflected 
no rise for a two-month period. 


The company is now able to purchase 
most basic construction materials and 
many items of fabricated equipment 
without escalator clauses, he said. De- 
liveries are such that construction sched- 
ules can be maintained with careful 
planning. Principal exceptions in the 
brightenirg picture, he stated, are in the 
electrical ‘ield where suppliers have not 
yet caught up with demand. 

No indications of a recession can be 
seen from the market for new construc- 
tion, he told the board. “The demand 
for new industrial engineering and 
building services is still so heavy that 
we have been forced into a policy of 
‘client selectivity,’ ” he continued, add- 
ing: “We are limiting our new business 
to filling plant requirements of old cus- 
tomers and to those fields in the chemi- 
cal process industries where we have 
specialized know how and experience.” 
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New Aluminum Alloy Increases Speed 
And Efficiency of B-50 Superbomber 


EXTENSIVE use of the comparatively 
new high-strength aluminum alloy known 
as 75-ST, supplied by Aluminum Co. of 
America, in the wings of the Boeing B-50 
superbomber, successor to the B-29, has 
resulted in a wing structure which is 
650 pounds lighter than that of the B-29, 
16 per cent stronger and 26 per cent more 
efficient. 

The alloy makes possible lighter-gage 
skin and extrusions than those of the 
former alloy, 24-ST. The metal is used 
on ‘both upper and lower wing surfaces 
and upper spar chords and required some 
modifications to the basic wing covering 
splices, connections of spar webs to spar 
chords and connections of wing coverings 
to spar chords. 

Test flown for the first time last month, 
the B-50 demonstrated it will cruise 27 
per cent faster (300 mph) than the B-29 
at equal ranges, cruise approximately 50 
mph faster than any other bomber cap- 
able of flying equivalent distances, fly 
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at top speed approximately 400 mph, 
with maximum range greater than the 
B-29 Superfortress. 

Engines are four radial 3500-horse- 
power Pratt & Whitney Wasp Majors, de- 
veloping 59 per cent more power than 
the B-29 engines, and said to be the larg- 
est reciprocating-type engines ever used 
on a production airplane. Each of the 
28-cylinder engines drives Curtiss electric 
reversible-pitch propellers of the four- 
blade type, with electric deicers, and each 
engine incorporates a General Electric 
exhaust-driven turbosupercharger __ to 
maintain power at high altitudes and re- 
duce fuel consumption. 

More powerful engines necessitated a 
new tail design for the B-50 to preserve 
directional stability at low airspeeds with 
unsymmetrical power. The vertical sta- 
bilizer is 5 feet higher than that of the 
B-29, and the vertical fin is hinged to 
allow it and the rudder to be folded onto 
the stabilizer when entering hangars. 
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@ EXPORT CONTROLS PLACED OVER FREIGHT CARS 
WasHINGTON—Railroad freight cars were placed under export control June 
30 to prevent foreign shipment from interfering with urgent domestic needs, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, announced. Do- 
mestic orders on Apr. 30 totalled 99,346 cars, OIT added. 


@ MAY PIG IRON OUTPUT TOTALS 5,029,496 TONS 


New York—Blast furnaces operating at 91 per cent of capacity in May 
produced 5,081,131 net tons of pig iron, ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, 
bringing the five-month total to 24,670,519 tons, American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute reported. Pig iron accounted for 5,029,496 tons of the month’s out- 
put and 24,414,346 of the year’s, 


@ 1947 WASHING MACHINE SALES SHOW 119% GAIN 
Cuicaco—Sales of standard-size household washing machines in the five- 
month period ended in May aggregated 1,436,629, an increase of 119 per cent 
over the 645,073 sold in the like period of 1946, according to American 
Washer & Ironer Manufacturers’ Association. Ironer sales totaled 201,942, 
compared to 39,291 in January-May, 1946. Washer sales in May, 1947, 
were 311,419; ironer sales, 47,343, 


™@ GERMAN IRON, STEEL EXPORTS RESTRICTED 


DussELporF, GERMANY—Monthly export allocation of 24,000 tons of iron and 
steel products were established for the quarter ended June 30. Only 3000 
tons was allowed to be exported in bulk forms, the remainder being in- 
corporated in machinery and other finished goods. Preference for German 
exports was given to countries producing little iron themselves. 


@ WAGE DEMANDS AGAINST PRATT & WHITNEY DROPPED 
HARTFORD, ConN.—Members of United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
Local 251-CIO dropped demands for a 15 cents an hour wage increase when 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., showed confidential 
operating figures to the union. Six paid holidays were granted, however. 
Union termed P & W’s action a “big step forward” in labor-management 
relations, 











Unions To 


Defy Labor 
Reform Act 


Period of controversy, resem- 
bling that which followed pas- 
sage of Wagner Act 12 years 
ago, predicted. Labor to fight 
law on legal, political and 
economic fronts 


4 YEAR or two of controversy over 
the provisions cf the Labor-Management 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley) appears te 
be brewing. Labor union leaders have 
announced their intention to fight the 
new act on three fronts—legal, economic 
and political. 

The picture today is the parallel— 
in reverse—of 1935 when the New Deal 
Congress passed the National Labor Re 
lations (Wagner) Act. Hailed by union 
labor as its Magna Charta, the Wagner 
Act was termed “revolutionary” by man- 
agement. Scores of court actions were 
brought to contest it. Many of these 
reached the Supreme Court, which in 
a large majority of cases returned de- 
cisions favorable to the prolabor adminis- 


tration of the act. 


Period of Defiance Expected 


The new law similarly is expected to 
usher in a considerable period of defiance 
by the labor unions. Some students of 
labor relations believe President Truman 
was correct in his veto message predic- 
tion that the act would “cause more 
strikes, not fewer,” particularly in the 
months immediately ahead. Most of them 
believe that the acidulous tenor of his 
message has contributed powerfully 
toward assuring this prediction will be 
carried out. The denunciations hurled 
at the bill and at Congress for support- 
ing it are bound to be repeated by labor 
partisans for many months to come. 

However, majority opinion among 
those who make labor policy their busi- 
ness is that the effects of the new act 
will be beneficial in the long run. Some 
time will be required for labor’s defiance 
to spend itself and some disorder may 
be expected until the law wins a con- 
siderable measure of acceptance by labor. 

Indications are that this summer and 
fall will be the crucial period. The first 
test, it is expected, will come in coal. 
Majority opinion is that the new law 
will not of itself prevent a coal strike. 
But, assuming that the President makes 
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Members of the CIO Executive Council meet in Washington to study implications 
of the new labor act and to receive a complete analysis of the law from the 
union's legal staff. Left to right: Emil Rieve, president of the Textile Workers 
Union; Jacob §S. Potofsky, president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Philip 


Murray, president of the CIO and of the 


United Steelworkers; Lee Pressman, 


CIO general counsel; R. J. Thomas, vice president of the CIO and of. the 
United Automobile Workers. NEA photo 


fullest use of the “National Emergencies” 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act, he can 
do a great deal to take the steam out of 
the strike threat. He can declare a na- 
tional emergency and postpone the strike 
for 80 days during which he can inform 
the public as to the issues involved and 
bring the force of public opinion to bear. 
This first test, it is hoped, will reveal 
whether any more drastic legislation than 
the Taft-Hartley Act is necessary to safe- 
guard the country against emergency 
strikes. 

In the meantime, action on more dras- 
tic proposals is being held in abeyance; 
the main bill so far put in the hopper 
was written by Rep. Howard Smith 
(Dem., Va.), co-author of the Smith- 
Corinally Act. The new Smith bill 
would continue the power of the Presi- 
dent to operate mines and other property 
under seizure. 

Numerous work stoppages may take 
place this fall because of expected in- 
ability of the National Labor Relations 
Board to build up in the short time this 
side of Aug. 22, the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
effective date, a field force capable of 
handling the elections that the unions 
will demand under the new law. After 
that there can be no more bargaining 
for the closed shop, while the unions can 
have a union shop only if a majority 
of the employees indicate such a wish by 
secret ballot. At least 50,000 labor- 
management contracts that will come up 
for renewal between Aug. 22 and the 
end of 1947 involve this issue and it is 
feared that elections will be asked for 





in the great majority of these cases. To 
be able to handle these elections under 
the law, the National Labor Relations 
Board must recruit a great many com- 
petent field examiners—and this is no 
easy assignment. Also, the NLRB must 
receive an adequate appropriation from 
Congress to support such an organization. 

Many of the controversial features of 
the new law will be fought out in the 
courts and will not prove disturbing to 
actual production and employment. Both 
the AFL and the CIO have decided to 
fight the ban on political expenditures. 
Numerous other questions will need court 
celarification—as whether a union can in- 
clude the subscription price of a union 
newspaper in the membership dues, or 
whether such subscriptions must be han- 
dled separately. 

One of the good features of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, in the opinion of those who 
think employers should have the same 
sort of treatment that is given to the 
unions, is the fact that opinions and 
decisions no longer will be written by a 
labor-minded review board and handed 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
members for their signatures. While 
the board’s general counsel has vast pow- 
ers under the new act, he has no control 
whatever over the trial examiners or of 
the legal assistants to the individual 
members of the beard. Thus there is a 
complete separation between the investi- 
gating and prosecuting or “quasi-judicial” 
powers of the board as a whole. The 
general counsel now has total respcnsi- 
bility for what happens in the board’s re- 
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gional offices and is answerable tu Con- 
gress under this category. It should be 
difficult under this setup to mask the 
board’s policies and _ behind-the-scenes 
acts from the public. 

Another good feature is the change 
from the previous situation in which 
labor always has received preferential 
treatment from the board. Under the 
old Wagner Act all the rights were en- 
joyed by the unions, so that the atmos- 
phere in the board generally was one 
of favoring the unions and dealing at 
arm’s length with employers. Labor au- 
thorities who have studied the new act 
varefully predict it will quickly remedy 
that condition. Now that employers have 
rights under the law they automatically 
will get more favorable treatment from 
the entire organization of the NLRB. 


GE Bolsters Staff with 750 
Graduates from Colleges 


General Electric _Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., ‘has bolstered its scientific staff by 
more than 750 engineers, physicists, and 
chemists, recent graduates of 150 U. S. 
colleges and universities. 

Expansion of the company, coupled 
with effects of the wartime shortage of 
graduates, led to selection this year of 
twice the normal number of engineers. 

In addition, more than 100 graduates 
in business administration, accounting, 
and liberal arts have been selected from 
colleges and universities for training in 
accounting and financial work. 


Steep Rock Mines Company 
Reports New Ore Reserves 


Increase of almost 150 per cent in iron 
ore reserves and an cperating profit of 
more than a million «dollars are hizh- 
lights of the annual report of Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

The recently issued report covers the 
eight months ended Dec. 31, 1946, to 
conform to a decision to change the com- 
pany’s fiscal year-end from Apr, 30 to 
Dec. 31. * 

The report says that while the “B” ore 
zone on the company’s property is ex- 
pected to reach its 1947 production goal 
of 1,200,000 tons, operations there have 
been far overshadowed by recent dia- 
mend drilling results on the “A” zone. 
Last year’s shipments of 830,409 gross 
tons were sufficient to place the “B” 
zone thirteenth among the Lake Superior 
district’s 150 producing mines. 

Of the proved and probable ore re- 
serves of 72,481,678 tons as of May l, 
the “A” body alone, to a 575-ft depth, 
accounts fcr 53,537,784 tons, says M. S. 
Fotheringham, vice president and general 
manager. This, he adds, puts enough 
ore in sight to maintain the present pro- 
duction rate for more than 50 years. 
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Coal Mine Shutdown, Holiday Observance 
Cause Sharp Break in Steel Operations 


COAL shortage caused by the miners’ 
holiday, combined with observance of the 
Fourth of July and vacation shutdowns, 
caused national steelworks operations to 
drop 23% points to 73 per cent of capaci- 
ty last week. The decline breaks a period 
of 25 consecutive weeks in which steel 
production has exceeded 90 per cent of 
capacity and marks the fourth time in 20 
months that steel operations have been 
hit by idleness at the coal mines. 

The current problem of conserving 
coal and coke sets back the mills’ at- 
tempts to restore balance between sup- 
ply and demand for steel. In the first 
six months of 1947, the industry pro- 
duced more than 42 million tons of in- 
gots and steel for castings, a peace- 
time record. Continuance of this rate 
was expected to bring balance in supply 
and demand of most products by the end 
ot the year. 

Mills located near the northern Appa- 
lachian coal fields were hardest hit by 
the mine shutdown. Pittsburgh district 
lost. 42 points to 58.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity, Youngstown dropped 53 points 
to 40 per cent, Cleveland declined 58 
points.to 33 per cent and Wheeling 30.5 
points to 63 per cent. 

Steel plants farther removed from the 
coal fields normally carry larger stocks 
and the immediate effects of the mine 
closing on their operations were less se- 


vere. However, should the miners fail 
to return to work July 8 at the end of 
their vacation period, practically all mills 
will have to begin curtailing their oper- 
ations, 

The industry's coal stocks were esti- 
mated to be equivalent to an average of 
37 days’ operations at the beginning of 


the walkout. 


A. F. Davis Undergraduate 
Welding Awards Presented 


Cash prizes in the 1947 A. F. Davis 
Undergraduate Welding Award  Pro- 
gram have been presented by the Amer- 


_ican Welding Society, New York, to two 


individuals and to two school public- 
ations. 

First prizes of $200 each went to John 
W. Price, a junior at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., for his pa- 
per entitled “Atomic-Hydrogen Arc Weld- 
ing,’ and to the school magazine Rose 
Technic, in which the prize-winning ar- 
ticle was published. 

Second prizes of $150 each were 
awarded to Howard Sanders of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., for his prize- 
winning paper entitled “Welders in Div- 
ing Suits,” and to the Corneil Engineer, 
university magazine which published his 
article, 





Coal pile of the Clairton Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., near Pitts- 

burgh, dwindles rapidly as coal receipts stop. Works normally uses 30,000 tons 

daily and keeps a stockpile of 350,000 tons. The shortage has caused a sharp 
curtailment in steelworks operations, NEA photo: 
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British Steel Output Falls Far 


Below 1947's Anticipated Rate 


Contrary to plans for higher production this year than last, 
England's steel ingot output in May was at an annual rate of 


almost one million tons less. 


Steel shortage may prevent in- 


creased export of cars and trucks 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
CURRENT steel production in Eng- 
land is falling far short of the target set 
up for the industry at the beginning of 
the year when it was hoped at least a 
half million tons more of steel ingots 
could be produced in 1947 than were 
poured in 1946. Output for the first half 
of the year is below that for the 1946 
period, weekly average production in 
May being 243,900 tons or an annual 


rate of 12,684,000 tons, compared with. 


an annual rate in May, 1946, of 13,619,- 
000 tons. 

It was clear at the beginning of the 
year that producers had to face a dif- 
ficult 12 months but events turned 
out worse than anticipated due to the 
fuel crisis in the early months. Cer- 
tain groups of consumers are now enjoy- 
ing 100 per cent priorities to the detri- 
ment of industries outside the favored 
list. 


Steel Short for Automobiles 


Makers of automobiles in Britain are 
short of steel and unless the indus- 
try is treated more generously in allo- 
cations by the government the drive for 
export trade may suffer another setback. 
This industry, which has played a lead- 
ing part in rebuilding overseas business 
since the war, has had an export quota 
for automobiles of 50 per cent of pro- 
duction; one-third of all truck output 
has been designated for foreign 
shipment. Recently the government re- 
quested the industry to allocate 75 per 
cent of its automobile production for 
overseas markets. Such an increase, it 
was agreed, would lead to difficulties in 
the home market, but manufacturers, 
recognizing the continuing urgent need 
for exports, have compromised on a 60 
per cent figure; at the same time the 
heavy vehicle manufacturers have volun- 
teered’ to raise their export quotas to 
40 per cent. If the cut of 30 per cent in 
steel allocations for the summer months 
is maintained, however, these increased 
foreign percentages may not result in 
an expansion of overseas sales. The out- 
put will fall about 25 per cent, or about 
1500 cars a week. 

Imports of steel by Britain are only 
a fraction of prewar volume and the de- 
mand for larger tonnages is pressing. 
Re-rollers are still hopeful the American 
steel industry will be able to increase 
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shipments of semifinished steel later this 
year. Meanwhile somewhat larger ton- 
nages have been coming from Canada and 
Australia, but supply falls far short of 
requirements, Order books for all classes 
of steel are already full and even with an 
immediate increase in supplies a long 
period must elapse before inventories 
can be built up. There appears little 
chance of balance of supply and demand 
being established this year. 

The fuel position js easier and indus- 
trial users, having been warned of a 
shortage again next winter, are trying to 
build up stocks. There is still insufficient 
coal to warrant blowing in any more 
blast furnaces. Basic pig iron output 
has increased to a more satisfactory 
level, however, but in some cases this 
has been at the expense of the foundry 
iron trade. Serious scarcity of foundry 
and special irons is restricting production 
of light castings, for which at the present 
time there is an enormous demand in the 
building trades. 


Plans to convert plants from coal to 


oil were suspended recently by the 
government, Fuel Minister Shinwell 
stating that conversion projects already 
approved would increase annual oil con- 
sumption by the middle of next year 
by five million tons, equivalent to an 
annual saving of eight million tons of 
coal, This amount was the maximum that 
could be achieved in that time and the 
government has decided against any 
general extension of conversion schemes 
for the time being. The matter will 
again be considered in the fall when the 
trend of coal output is more clearly 
established. Meanwhile, to provide for 
conversion cases awaiting consideration, 
arrangements to import an additional 
million tons of oil a year are being made. 


A further increase in freight rates on 
British railroads is threatened. If this 
materializes, an upward revision in prices 
of steel will probably be forthcoming. 


Belgium, Luxemburg Report 
Steel Supply Improvement 


LIEGE, BELGIUM 


Output of iron and steel in Belgium 
and Luxemburg is on the _ increase, 
April level in Belgium being the highest 
since the war and Luxemburg nearly 
reaching its postwar record. Coal and 
coke supplies to the industry have been 
adequately maintained with a_ result- 
ing improvement in iron and steel de- 
liveries for both the home and _ export 
markets. The volume of export business, 











GERMAN PLANT STRIPPED: American and British occupation authorities 
have discovered scenes like this in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany 
where this industrial plant has been completely stripped by the Russians of 
machine tools, scrap iron and even bricks. Although some factories are 
operating, scores of others lie in ravaged scrap heaps. NEA photo 
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particularly, is well sustained although 
competition from the United States is 
being increasingly felt. Delivery dates 
for export extend about three months, 
compared with six months recently, It 
is beginning to be realized that the 
large volume of demand that has been 
a feature of the markets will soon tend 
to decrease. 


Export prices for northern Europe are 
now quoted in pounds sterling per 
gross ton and the prices, fob Antwerp, 
converted into dollars, are: Billets, $88; 
merchant bars, $94; structural steel, $93; 
wire rods, $97; plates and hoops, $102. 


With large tonnages of French iron 
ore imported into Belgium, the recent 
French railroad strike might have had 
serious consequences. The strike, how- 
ever, was of too short a duration to have 
any effect and stocks at mills are on 
the whole relatively large. Coming al- 
most on top of the French strike, was a 
strike of 25,000 Belgian workers in the 
industrial district of Charleroi, who asked 
for a raise of 500 francs ($11.40) per 
month to meet the high cost of living. 
This strike, it is feared, may have an 
unfavorable effect on the negotiations of 
the Conference Nationale du Travail, 
which is trying to settle many labor 
problems currently. 

The proposed customs union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg on the one 
hand and the Netherlands on the other 
is still much discussed. The plan which 
has been established is still open to 
suggestions for amendments from indus- 
trialists, 


Belgian manufacturers of railroad 
stock have received confirmation from 
France of the contract for 5000 railroad 
cars for the French roads and have be- 
gun construction on orders for 10,000 
cars for the Belgian roads. It had been 
proposed before the war that all Bel- 
gian railroads be electrified and _ this 
proposal is again being considered. 


Canada Decontrols Prices 
On Lead, Copper and Zinc 


Price decontrols have been announced 
in Canada on lead, copper, and zinc, 
leaving under control only primary and 
secondary tin alloys containing more 
than 75 per cent tin, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce. 


Ceylon Removes Limits on 
Imports of Metal Products 


License-free imports of iron and steel 
plates of all kinds, iron and steel wire, 
machine tools, agricultural machinery 
and printing type are now permitted by 
Ceylon, according to the Department of 
Commerce, based on a late cable from 
American representatives there. 
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New Proposal for Higher Freight 
Rates Complicates Cost Estimating 


Railroads seek freight rate increases as high as 25 per cent in 
addition to other increases now under consideration by ICC. 
Any increase in transportation charges tends to narrow markets 


for finished products affected 


UNCERTAINTIES regarding future 
transportation costs increased last week 
with the announcement that the na ions 
railroads are asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for freight rate in- 
creases as high as 25 per cent. The peti- 
tion was to be filed late last week. 

Industrialists have been hampered for 
several months in mapping production 
and sales programs by their inability to 
estimate closely what freight rates they 
will have to pay a few months hence. A 
basic economic principle is that every in- 
crease in freight rates tends to narrow 
the market of products affected. The in- 
crease, if granted, would increase mate- 
rially costs of gathering raw materials 
as well as distribution costs of the finished 
products, 

Since the first of the year, iron and 
steel producers and fabricators have 
been faced with the following four freight 
rate developments: On Jan. 1, less-than- 
carload freight rates were increased 25 
per cent in Official Territory. An addi- 
tional 25 per cent increase in lcl rates 
on the exceptions list of manufactured 
products, including iron and steel prod- 
ucts, was scheduled to become effective 
June 20 but was suspended just prior to 
the effective date. This latter proposal 
overhangs the iron and steel industry as 
a threat to raising rates on their products 
to the fourth class level and making 
them subject to subsequent actions on 
fourth class rates. For instance, the Su- 
preme Court recently upheld the ICC in 
ordering an increase in class rates of 10 
per cent in the northern territory and a 
decrease of about 10 per cent in the 
southern territory. Under the present 
classification, the exceptions list of man- 
ufactured iron and steel products would 
not be subject to these latter changes. 

Railroads in Official Territory have 
proposed an increase in rates on all Icl 
shipments in first, second, third and fourth 
classes, effective July 20. This petition 
has been given a docket number by the 
ICC for hearings. This increase would 
be on a mileage basis and would range 
from 10 per cent on long hauls to 110 
per cent on short distances. 

The latest proposal would provide the 
following general increases: Within the 
eastern territory, 25 per cent; southern 
territory, 15 per cent; western territory, 
15 per cent; and interterritorially between 
southern and western territories on the 


one hand and the eastern territory on the 
other hand, 25 per cent, and between the 
southern and western territories, 15 per 
cent. The following specific provisions 
for increases are included in the new 
proposal on a carlot basis: Products on 
the manufactured iron and steel list, semi- 
finished steel, pig iron, iron and steel 
scrap, a maximum of 7 cents per 100 
pounds but not in excess of $1.40 per ton, 
net or gross as rated; 

Iron ore, 15 cents per ton on all rates; 

All bituminous coal, 15 cents per ton, 
except tidewater export which would be 
increased 25 cents; 

Limestone, a maximum of 20 cents per 
ton; 

Coke, where present rate is 75 cents 
or less, 10 cents per ton; where present 
rate is 76 cents to and including $1.50, 
20 cents; where present rate is over $1.50, 
30 cents. 

Switching charges would be increased 
25 per cent in Official Territory and 15 
per cent elsewhere. 

Handling charges on iron ore at lower 
lake ports would be increased 10 per 
cent. 

Transportation experts cannot forecast 
at present what the probable action by 
ICC will be on these three newest pro- 
posals or how they will bring conflicting 
provisions into balance. The latest pro- 
posal for increasing the class rates would 
lift those rates beyond 200 miles above 
the special lcl scale originally proposed 
to become effective July 20. 


Spanish Bearing Factory 
To Use American Machinery 


A joint Spanish government-SKF fac- 
tory for producing ball bearings and 
roller bearings, will use some automatic 
machinery from the United States, ac- 
cording to a report on the project from 
American diplomatic sources in Spain. 


The plant is to be constructed near 
Madrid. Management will be Spanish. 
Technical advisors will come from Swe- 
den, and also some one-fourth of the 
capital in the form of machinery. Pro- 
duction will be limited to some 25 types 
of bearings commonly used in Spain. 

Three Spanish factories already mak- 
ing bearings will continue in operation, 
as it is expected that two years will be 
required before production starts. 
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New Tool Ordering Stimulated 
As Customers Beat Price Rises 


Dollar volume of tool sales rose to highest point since last 
October, although number of units sold was relatively low. 
Cancellations uo 174 per cent over previous month in face of 


June price advances 


DOLLAR volume of new firm order- 
ing of machine tools during May reached 
the highest point since last October, ex- 
ceeding the reported amount for April 
by almost 10 per cent, the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, Cleve- 
reported, The spurt in 


land, recently 


activity was, however, in a large me.- 
sure caused by increases in some machine 
tool prices effected last month. Pur- 
chases generally were for the larger and 
more expensive machines, unit volume 
of sales declining during the month to 
the lowest number, with the exception 
of April, in the postwar period. 
Shipments, estimated for the entire in- 
dustry, amounted to $25,791,000, a de- 
cline of 4 per cent from the April total, 
and were at the lowest point since 
September, 1946. 
panies reporting to the association ex- 


Shipments by com- 


ceeded by a substantial margin new 


orders as reported by these companies, 
and cancellations, which in May were 
174 per cent greater than in April, were 
the highest in dollar volume since Octo- 
ber, 1945, and the greatest in units since 


August, 1945. Net result is a decrease in 


unfilled order backlogs, which have 
shown relatively steady decreases tor 
about a year. The backlogs arc still 


substantial, however, and are providing 
sufficient incentive to sustain the pres- 
ent level of operations for some months. 
Inequities in the distribution of these 
backlogs, however, are cause of some 
concern in the trade, many tool builders 
being forced to take on contract work or 
diversify to other products to keep war- 
larger labor 


expanded facilities and 


forces operating at high levels. 
Foreign Ordering Drops 


Foreign ordering, up to now a bright 
spot in new tool demand, declined last 
month, accounting for only about one- 
fifth of reported new orders from a five- 
month average of slightly more than 25 
per cent. Shipments to foreign pur- 
chasers maintained relatively the same 
proportion to total shipments as_ they 
had in earlier months of the year, 

Some disintegration of the export mark- 
et is looked for as machine tool indus- 
tries in several foreign countries—notably 
England, «Italy, Czechoslovakia, France 
and Sweden—revive from the effects 
of the war. To stimulate preference for 
American-made machine tools numerous 
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companies have foreign tours of high- 
ranking officials planned. The National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, too, 
has made a special effort in its advance 
publicity for the September show at the 
Dodge-Chicago plant to interest toreign 
prospective buyers in 
success of these efforts being indicated 
by the large number of registrations al- 


ready received from overseas, 


Discount on Surplus Tools 
For Resale Raised by WAA 


War Assets 
creased its discount on surplus standard 


Administration has in- 


general purpose machine tools purchased 


American tools, 


machine tool rebuilders, 
manufacturers, exporters and dealers 
from 12% per cent to 17% per cent. The 
increased discount, applying to fixed 
price tools generally considered in long 


for resale by 


supply, was authorized in a summary of 
procedures and instructions on the sale 
of machine tools sent to all WAA 
offices. 

In the case of short-supply, easily sold 
tools, no discount or commission will 
be allowed during the first ten days of 
a sale to commercial buyers. Regional 
directors, according to the new instruc- 
tions, will determine short-supply items 
in their regions. Formerly this deter- 
mination was made by a national list. 

The new discount, worked out in co- 
operation with dealers, it is hoped, will 
act to allay some of the recent criticisms 
charging dealers with failure to devote 
enough sales effort to the disposal of 
long-supply tools. The commission (1232 
per cent) to “approved dealers” for ef- 
fecting sales will remain the same. Ef- 
fective July 1, WAA further announced, 
no applications for approved dealer 
agreements are being executed. 

Tools tagged by the armed forces for 
the strategic reserve, according to the 





STUDENTS ON TOUR: 








The Midwest, from Denver to Milwaukee, was 
turned into a classroom for 75 students and faculty members of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Golden, Colo., recently as they made a 12-day tour 


of mines and industrial facilities in the area. 
lead mines, refineries, smelters, zinc, brass and glass plants, steel works, 
including Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp.’s Chicago district works, Milwau- 
kee’s Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. plants and the Union Pacific’s Omaha shops. 
Above they watch a buffer lathe at the Union Pacific shops. 
right: A. J. Johnson, railroad representative; 
assistant professor of mining engineering; A. C. Levinson and Jose Elor- 
tegui, students; and Prof. C. B. Carpenter, professor of metallurgy at 
Golden 


They inspected coal and 


Left to 
Prof. H. O. Davidson, 
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new instructions, will be sold if shipping 
instructions have not been received from 
the interested branch and if a certificate 
is submitted by the purchaser stating 
the tool will be used for civilian pro- 
duction in the domestic economy. 

Current inventories of surplus ma- 
chine tools total more than a half bil- 
lion dollars, ‘\WAA stated, adding that 
disposals to date amount to $645 mil- 
lion in acquisition cost, with a recovery 
rate of nearly 40 per cent. 


WAA Announces Completion 
Of Plane Disposal Program 


With the disposal of approximately 
65,000 surplus aircraft since V-E Day, 
this activity becomes the first major 
War Assets Administration operation to 
be virtually completed. Efforts of WAA 
will now be turned toward liquidating 
nearly $775,329,000 worth of aircraft 
components, with plans approved to 
have this inventory sold by July 1, 1948, 
the agency announced recently. 

Of the 65,000 planes sold by WAA, 
about 35,000 were of types which could 
be certificated for civilian flight use; 
the remaining 30,000 were strictly tac- 
tical types, unusable in civil aviation 
and were largely sold for scrap and salv- 
age. Recovery from the reported origi- 
nal acquisition cost of more than $5 bil- 
lion was somewhat more than 8 per 
cent for usable planes and about one 
and a half cents a pound for tactical 
planes. 

The surplus planes which had civilian 
uses included approximately 3775. liai- 
son craft, 900 utility cargo planes, 900 
light, 1300 medium and 450 heavy 
transports and 11,915 primary, 8670 
basic and 4775 advanced trainers. On 
the basis of a Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration report that total aircraft regis- 
tration on Apr. 1 was 92,247 planes, 
more than one-third of the planes in 
current use are from surplus stocks. 


$1,500,000 Tool Sale Begun 
By Cleveland WAA Office 


Approximately 500 machine _ tools, 
which originally cost the government 
over $1,500,000, go on sale July 7 from 
War Assets Administration stocks in 
Cleveland as an intensive sales drive in 
July, August and September gets under 
way. The accelerated program has as 
its goal disposal at a rate of $25 million 
per month, an all-time high sales quota. 

Included in the first offering will be 
well-known makes of boring machines, 
gear cutters and shapers, degreasers, 
drill presses, lathes, automatic chuckers, 
automatic screw machines, lapping ma- 
chines, grinders, milling machines, tap- 
ping machines, etc. The sale will last 
through July 21. 
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U.S. Business Gaining Social Conscience, 


World Management Conference Hears 


BUSINESS in America is being increas- 
ingly regarded as a “social institution 
with social responsibilities whose main 
objective is the greatest satisfaction of 
owners, employees, consumers and _ the 
general public,” Alvin E. Dodd, president, 
American Management Association, and 
a U.S. delegate to the International Man- 
agement Congress, told the latter group 
at its meeting in Stockholm, Sweden, last 
week, 

Summarizing American Management’s 
strides since the last congress in 1939, 
Mr. Dodd said progress has been most 
marked in labor relations, use of non- 
wage incentives to productivity, improve- 
ment of administrative techniques, edu- 
cation for management and employee 
training. Vast improvements have also 
been made in quality control, he added. 

A lag in human relations has occurred 
despite advances that have been made in 
other fields, he asserted. To align busi- 
ness policy more closely with the inter- 
ests of other groups and the economy 
as a whole, he said American business is 
working toward five particular goals: An 
increase in the status of management, in- 
tegration of business with the rest of the 
community, abandonment of short-sight- 
ed and emotional attitudes, continuation 
of the rate of technological progress and 
the achievement of a competence in hu- 


Calendar of Meetings 


July 7-12, First Annual Store Modernization 
Show: Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Managing director of the exposition is John 
W. H. Evans. 

July 16-18, Industrial Diamond Associatien of 
America: First convention, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 

July 16-18, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: Summer convention, Hotel Duluth, 
Duluth. Society headquarters are at 33 W. 
39th St., New York. 

July 16-24, American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion: Road show, Soldier Field, Chicago. As- 
sociation president is J. T. Callaway, Inter- 
national Bldg., Washington. 

Aug. 21-22, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
West coast transportation and maintenance 
meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 22-23, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel: 
Mid-year convention, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. Executive secretary 
is Edwin C. Barringer, Normandy Bldg., 
Washington. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 13, British Engineers’ Associa- 
tion: Engineering and marine exhibition, Lon- 
don. Association headquarters are at 32 
Victoria St., London, S. W. 1. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 13, Association Des Ingenieurs: 
Centenary exposition, Liege, Belgium. 

Sept. 1-4, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Fall meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 8-12, Instrumnent Society of America: 
Second national instrument conference and 
exhibit, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Richard 


man relations equal to that in technical 
development. 

Discussing labor relations, he acknowl- 
edged that there still remain areas of dis- 
agreement on motives in management- 
labor relations. Some authorities, he said, 
hold that management is interested in 
the employees of the company while the 
union is interested in the employees of 
the industry. Another view, he pointed 
out, is that management is interested in 
the maximization of profits and unions 
in better living standards. 
curring problems in the field of labor 
relations and strenuous resistance to in- 
vasion of management prerogatives by 
labor, co-operation with labor and im- 


Despite re- 


proved personnel practices outside the 
collective bargaining area “is being pro- 
moted,” he asserted. 

Looking ahead to future trends in man- 
agement’s effort to increase production, 
he predicted that factories.of the future 
will be more completely controlled in lay- 
out, temperature, humidity, sound and 
light to enhance working efficiency, but 
the economies of large-scale production 
appear less certain in view of complexi- 
ties of management and employee rela- 
tions which arise. In his opinion more 
factories will be built in the future to 
supply expanding needs rather than larger 
factories, 


Rimbach, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, 
executive secretary, 

Sept. 14-20, Eastern States Exposition. Indus- 
trial Arts Bldg., Springfield, Mass. General 
manager is Charles A. Nash. 

Sept. 17-18, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Tractor meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Sept. 17-26, National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association: Machine Tool Show, Dodge 
Chicago plant, Chicago. , Machine Tool Con- 
gress in connection with show to be held in 
various Chicago hotels. Association head- 
quarters are at 10525 Carnegie, Cleveland. 

Sept. 22-25, Association of Iron & Steel En- 
gineers: Annual meeting, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 


Oct, 2-4, Society of Automotive Engineers: Au- 
tumn aeronautic meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 6-8, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers: Petroleum mechanical engineering 
conference, Houston, Tex. 

Oct. 15-18, Electrochemical Society: Boston 
Congress, Copley-Plaza Hotel. Society sec- 
retary is Colin G. Fink, 3000 Broadway, 
New York. 


Oct. 16-17, National Conference on Industrial 
Hydraulics: Sponsored by Armour Research 
Foundation and Graduate School of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Hotel Continental, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18-24, American Society for Metals: 29th 
annual national metal congress, Chicago. 
Society headquarters are at 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland. 
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General revenue bill to be submitted to House next January be- 
ginning to take shape. Further corporate and excise tax relief 
contemplated. Committee considers federal sales tax to be 
known as War Debt Retirement Tax 


SHAPE of the general revenue bill 
to be submitted to the House by the 
Ways and Means Committee next January 
is beginning to solidify. It will give 
further corporate and excise tax relief. 
It will reduce gift and inheritance taxes. 
It will permit separate returns on per- 
sonal incomes in community property 
states. It probably will eliminate double 
taxation by permitting the individual to 
take a credit for dividends received. 
There will be no increase in personal 
exemptions as this would relieve too many 
earners and hence unduly weaken the 
basis of the income tax system. 

The committee now is about to recon- 
sider all existing tax exemption provi- 
sions—as those applying to income from 
co-operatives and from property held by 
religious, labor and other organizations. 
It can be stated definitely that much of 
this income—running into billions of 
dollars annually—will be taken out of 
the exempt class. 

Although the committee realizes that 
there is wide hostility to the idea of a 
sales tax, it seriously is considering a 
tax of this type to be known as the War 
Debt Retirement Tax. 

The committee also is sounding out 
the idea of creating a new relationship 
between income and excise taxes. In- 
come taxation collections drop off too 
much in hard times and past records are 
being studied to determine whether a 
broadened excise tax system might be 
relied on to carry a greater share of the 
load—in both good and bad times—in the 
future. 

In introducing a bill to make effective 
next January the income tax reduction 
which Congress intended to make effec- 
tive July 1, Chairman Harold Knutson 
(Rep., Minn.) of the Ways and Means 
Committee, took sharp issue with the 
President’s objection to a tax reduction at 
the present time on the ground that it 
would be inflationary. 

“The President was in favor of higher 
wages but against a reduction in taxes. 
Yet everybody knows that a tax reduction 
is less inflationary than an increase in 
wages; when you increase wages you get 
higher prices and that is inflationary,” 
said Mr. Knutson. 


Sweden Limits U. S. Trade 


An arrangement just concluded be- 
tween Sweden and the United States De- 
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partment of State may be the forerunner 
of similar arrangements with other coun- 
tries—at least until such time as world 
trade jells into the eventual postwar 
“normal” pattern. The Swedes last year 
got into difficulties due to their heavy 
purchases in America; coming out of 








Ed 3 
CO-ORDINATOR: George CC. 
McGhee, special assistant to 


William L. Clayton, under secre- 
tary of state for economic af- 
fairs, has been appointed co- 
ordinator of aid to Greece and 
Turkey. NEA photo 











the war they bought just about every- 
thing we had to offer. In a 4-month 
stretch this trade drained off one-third 
of their gold reserve. So the Swedes 
sent a mission to Washington to discuss 
cutting their expenditures in the United 
States but without discriminating against 
our goods. 

The arrangement worked out is as fol- 
lows: 1. The Swedes will permit us 
to complete deliveries on all existing con- 
tracts; 2. on those commodities on which 
the Swedes had given us concessions we 
can continue to export to Sweden at the 
same rate as in the record year 1946; 
and 3. with respect to other goods, we 
can sell to Sweden in total amount equal 
to the dollar exchange remaining in 
Sweden after the above sales have been 
deducted. 


In other words, for the time being, the 


maximum value of the goods we ship to 
Sweden is the dollar value of Swedish 
exports to the United States plus what- 
ever dollars Sweden takes in through 
her trade with other nations—such as 
Denmark, Norway, Great Britain and 
others. 


Industry To Be Safeguarded 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has amended its rules of practice and 
procedure to provide for future in- 
vestigations under the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9832 which directs that 
all future trade agreements contain a 
“safeguard” clause for protection of 
American industry. This provides that if, 
as a result of unforeseen developments, 
and of the concessions granted by the 
United States on any article, such article 
is being imported in quantities and under 
conditions that threaten domestic pro- 
ducers, the United States may withdraw 
the concession or modify it. Under the 
order, the Tariff Commission is to in- 
vestigate such cases and report its find- 
ings to the President who will consider 
the situation. 

In filing an application for an investi- 
gation, the interested party must supply 
“such information as will convince the 
commission that there is good and suf- 
ficient reason for ordering an investi- 
gation.” Such information includes the 
number of workers in the affected do- 
mestic industry, dollar sales value of 
the domestic product, comparability of 
the domestic and the competing foreign 
product, geographic portions of the 
United States reflecting the competition 
between the foreign and domestic prod- 
uct, effect of the foreign competition on 
the domestic price, etc. 


Group Sees Its Task Changed 


When the Employment Act of 1946 
was enacted last year it was criticized 
by liberals in Congress and the govern- 
ment for its watered-down version of the 
original Full Employment Bill. How- 
ever, most of those who studied the act 
seriously believed it would produce bene- 
ficial results. For in the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, the Congress for the first time set 
up groups charged with the job of exam- 
ining the nation’s economy as a whole 
and, therefore, supposedly better able 
to prescribe policies for keeping it 
healthy, 

So far the idea has not worked out 
very well, possibly because business has 
been very good ever since the act was 
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11 Highfield Road 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


J. K. AIKEN 
Springfield, Vermont 


t. C. GILCHRIST 
Detroit Office 
19003 Mendota 


Presenting the seven men who are the nucleus 
of the nationwide service organization 
that makes “Send for the man from Bryant” 
synonymous with the solution of your internal 
grinding problems. All of these men 
are Bryant veterans with company service 
totaling over one hundred years. Their knowl- 
edge of Bryant machines was gained by actually 
building and operating them. Because they + ie aon 
are strategically spotted about the country to om 205 Thompson Road 
complement the twenty-one other members ™ eo 
of the Bryant service group, you are sure 
of speedy, practical solutions for even 
the most unusual grinding problem. 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 
Springfield, Vermont 
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10022 Carnegie Avenue 
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approved in February of 1946. Spokes- 
men for the council and for the joint 
committee who have studied the objec- 
tives feel more strongly than ever that 
the idea is sound but that it will not be 
until the development of some sort of a 
business recession that the intended re- 
liance will be placed on the two groups. 

This ig because these two groups han- 
dle many economic factors that are the 
exclusive business of other groups. For 
instance, taxation is the business of the 
Treasury Department and the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Labor is 
the business of the ‘Labor Department 
and the two congressional labor com- 
mittees. The older groups, naturally, 
are better intrenched, and wield more 
authority. For example, not the Council 
of Economic Advisers but the Federal 
Reserve System Board of Governors is 
given credit for the President’s recent 
veto of the income tax measure on the 
ground that it was of an inflationary 
character. 


Divergent Views Cause Weakness 


The basic weakness of both the coun- 
cil and the joint committee, however, 
seems to be the fact that there is no meas- 
ure of agreement in this country as to 
what combination of conditions is neces- 
sary to produce and maintain full em- 
A tax 
man thinks the answer is to be found in 
A social scientist thinks the 
answer is best found in a good security 
An exporter thinks the need is 


ployment and full production. 
tax policies. 


system, 
for the sale of more of our goods abroad. 
Recently the joint committee sent to a 
selected list of the country’s highly re- 
garded economists a questionnaire aimed 
at uncovering a broad program to insure 
maintenance of a high rate of employ- 
ment; it received scarcely any valuable 
replies while many of the replies were 
One eminent economist, 
for instance, said the way to maintain 
full employment was to “simplify the in- 
come tax law so that people can under- 
stand it.” 

As.a result of its experiences to date, 
the joint committee has come to the con- 
clusion that perhaps its biggest task is 
to develop a body of concepts as to the 
long-run factors that make for prosperity 
—and gain public acceptance of them. 

“The average man thinks of one thing 
at a time,” a spokesman remarked a few 
“Usually he is taken with one 
of the popular slogans of the day which 
run their course and then fade away. For 
instance the old battlecry of 16 to 1 now 
is only a memory. The average man 
also is inclined to feel that when a cer- 
tain economic controversy is settled, it is 
settled for an indefinite period. In the 
recent discussion about the reed for re- 
ducing prices, why did not somebody 
think of reducing tariffs to provide com- 
petition to bring about lower prices on 


utterly useless. 


days ago. 
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scarce goods? If we can get the public 
thinking about factors and combinations 
of factors that are good for long-run busi- 
ness prosperity we will be a lot closer 
to the fulfillment of the full employment 
goal than we now are.” 


Businessmen Are Appointed 


A number of leading businessmen and 
industrialists have been named to Presi- 
dent Truman’s committee to determine 
what portions of our national resources 
can be shipped abroad for rehabilitation 
purposes without harming or wrecking 
our national economy. This committee is 
one of three appointed by the President 
as a result of warning from former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover that we are “over- 
exporting” our resources. 


The other two are government com- 
mittees. One, headed by Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug, will make an over-all 
study of the nation’s financial, industrial 
and natural resources, The other, headed 
by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, will study the effect of our 
foreign aid on the national economy. 

The committee of businessmen is 
headed by W. Averill Harriman, secre- 
tary of commerce, and consists of: 

Hiland Batcheller, president, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp; Robert Earle 
Buchanan, dean, Graduate College, Iowa 
State College; W. Randolph Burgess, 
vice chairman, National City Bank of 
New York; Paul G. Hoffman, president, 
Studebaker Corp.; Calvin B. Hoover, 
dean, Graduate School, Duke University; 
Robert Kenig, president, Ayrshire Col- 
lieries Co.; James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO; John L. Collyer, 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co.; Granville 
Conway, president, Cosmopolitan Ship- 
ping Co, Inc.; Melville F. Coolbaugh, 
former president of the Colorado School 
of Mines. 

Chester C. Davis, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis; R. R. 
Deupree, president of the Procter & 
Gamble Co.; Robert M. LaFollette Jr., 
former United States Senator from Wis- 
consin; Edward S. Mason, dean of the 
School of Public Administration, Har- 
vard University; George Meany, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL; Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution; William I. Myers, dean, College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University; 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president, Uni- 
versity of California; Owen D. Young, 
honorary chairman of the board of 
directors, General Electric Co. 


Licensing Procedure Changed 


Tin plate waste and tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles and_ scrollshear butts 
have been removed by the Office of In- 





ternational Trade from*the Consolidated 
License Procedure and have been placed 
under Individual License Procedure. 

Iron and steel pipe fittings, over 150 
pounds pressure, have been removed 
from the Positive List and placed on 
general license for exportation to all 
Group K destinations. 


Businessman Credited for Idea 


When Rep. Melvin C. Snyder (Rep., 
W. Va.) recently introduced H. R. 503 
for establishment of a Department of 
Peace, and a Secretary of Peace with 
cabinet rank, he gave the credit for the 
idea to a businessman—R, M. Davis, 
president, Davis-Wilson Coal Co., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Back in 1942 Mr. Davis suggested to 
President Roosevelt that, while the war 
still was being fought, an organization 
should be set up to win the ensuing 
peace. In view of the rapidly deteriorat- 
ing international situation, Mr. Davis has 
been working up support for his idea 
and on June, 18 the House Expenditures 
Committee heard arguments in its favor. 
It was disclosed that the idea has the 
hearty endorsement of State Department 
officials. 

“The idea,” explained Mr. Davis, “is 
to work as hard, during time of peace, 
for the cause of peace, as we work, in 
time of war, to fight the war.” The Sny- 
der bill calls for activities that will pro- 
mote harmony between the United States 
and foreign countries and that, in par- 
ticular, will create strong economic ties 
to insure the maintenance of peace and 
friendship. 


Nonferrous Research 


Nonferrous metallurgical research of 
the Bureau of Mines is reviewed briefly 
in a new publication entitled Report of 
Investigations 4064. Prepared by R. S. 
Dean, former assistant director of the 
bureau, and Bernard Silkes, former tech- 
nical assistant, it includes a brief resume 
and bibliography on ore dressing, natural 
gas reduction of zinc, Scotch hearth 
smelting of lead, production of electro- 
lytic antimony, recovery of nickel from 
nickel-chromium-iron ore, production of 
aluminum and magnesium and their al- 
loys, ductile titanium, electrolytic cobalt, 
chromium, and manganese and their al- 
loys, recovery of vanadium, and produc- 
tion of ductile zirconium. Copies may be 
had free by writing the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Another free report, Information Circu- 
lar 7401, by McHenry Mosier, describes 
desirable results obtained by using dia- 
mond drills in the preparation of blast 
holes at a large eastern magnetite de- 
velopment. 
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Greater Use of Standardization 
Promotes Production Economies 


Better products at lower cost made possible through use of stand- 
ardized purchasing, engineering and manufacturing procedures, 
National Industrial Conference Board’s survey of 93 companies 


reveals 


INDUSTRIAL standardization as a 
means for turning out a quality product 
at the lowest price compatible With sat- 
isfactory performance looms large in 
management's battle against high pro- 
duction costs. Shift from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market is further stimulating de- 
mand for higher quality products at 
lower prices. A survey recently com- 
pleted by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board shows the practical as- 
pects of standardization and the opera- 
tion of standards experts within com- 
panies using this approach to lower 
costs. 

The survey, covering 93 companies, 
reveals that industrial standards can pro- 
mote general usage of the best methods, 
materials, processes and products. Con- 
centration of productive effort on a sim- 
plified line of standard products “per- 
mits management to realize the econo- 
mies of repetitive mass production,” the 
board declares. Additional benefits such 
as better and quicker servicing of cus- 
tomers and smaller inventory require- 
ments from manufacturer to retailer are 
mentioned also as resulting from stand- 
ardization. 


Performance Standards Recommended 


Dangers of too hasty standardization 
are emphasized in the survey which sug- 
gests wider application of simple per- 
formance standards “be encouraged as 
a substitute for detailed and rigid speci- 
fications.” The automotive industry, 
which standardizes parts but not the 
final product, is cited as an illustration 
of the “wise use of standards.” 


Of the companies covered by the sur- 
vey, about one-third reported they have 
formal standards departments. Most of 
those without special departments, how- 
ever, reported they are participating in 
standardization within their companies 
and through industry-wide and national 
standardization organizations. Individ- 
ual company standardization programs, 
the survey finds, are concerned pri- 
marily with technical standards such as 
dimensional characteristics, performance 
ratings and materials specifications. 

Standards departments function in the 
following ways, the survey reports: 1. 
Develop procedures for investigating, 
preparing, approving, and distributing 
standards; 2. maintain constant surveil- 
lance over current practices in the com- 
pany (a) to revise existing standards in 
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light of new developments, (b) to check 
unjustified departures from standards, 
and (c) to avoid underexpansion of the 
product line; 3. represent the company 





ISO SECRETARY NAMED 


Henry St. Leger has _ been 
named general secretary of the 
newly formed International Or- 
ganization for Standardization, 
Howard Coonley, president of ISO 
and chairman, executive commit- 
tee, American Standards Associa- 
tion, has reported from Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. St. Leger, an American, 
leaves his post as director of the 
Paris branch, Office of the United 
States Chief Counsel, to assume 
the position. He had taken a ma- 
jor part in organizing the war 
crimes trials at ‘Numberg, Ger- 
many. 

During the meeting of the in- 
ternational standards group, Can- 
ada, Chile and Hungary were ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the 
number of member nations to 23. 
Invitations to join have been is- 
sued to Argentina and Uruguay. 

A committee, representing In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, International Labour Or- 
ganization, International Federa- 
tion for Documentation, Interna- 
tional Dairy Federation and the 
United Nations Educational, So- 
cial and Cultural Organization, 
was appointed at the meeting to 
promote co-operation on_ stand- 
ardization. matters. 











in standardizing activities of the indus- 
try, trade associations, technical societies 
and national standards organizations; 4. 
keep the company informed on new 
standards or proposed standards of 
other companies and standards groups; 
5. co-ordinate and reconcile divergent 
views of different departments on exist- 
ing and proposed standards; 6. publi- 
cize the benefits of standardization to 
design, manufacturing and sales execu- 
tives. At the same time, unsound stand- 
ardization should be discouraged; and 
7. act on requests of others for new 
standards or revisions of old ones. 


Within the companies covered by the 
survey, different methods of operation 
of their standards groups were found. 
Generally, appointment of separate com- 
mittees for individual projects, under 
sponsorship of the standards experts, is 
made. Some companies, however, work 
by means of consultation and confer- 
ence, the standards group organizing the 
procedure. Regardless of what method 
is used, it was agreed by the reporting 
firms -that printed standards, bound into 
a standards manual, form the heart of 
the standards program. Generally in- 
cluded in this manual are reports cov- 
ering (a) procurement: Standard pur- 
chase specifications for materials, sup- 
plies, equipment and parts; (b) engi- 
neering: General engineering standards, 
standard design and drafting practice 
and standard testing methods; and (c) 
manufacturing: Standard component 
parts and parts numbers, tool standards, 
standard manufacturing processes and 
methods, standard finishes, standard fits 
and tolerances, standard safety practices 
and finished product specifications. 

Practices of 15 individual companies 
with regard to standardization are de- 
scribed in detail and constitute the ma- 
jor portion of the board’s report. 


Export Bank Aids U. S. 
Business in Foreign Trade 


Now that it is safely reincorporated by 
an act of Congress signed by the President 
on June 9, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington has lost no time in taking a 
number of actions to prove it is living 
up to its mandate to assist private busi- 
ness interested in foreign trade. 

To finance the sale of tires and tubes 
to Finland, the bank has extended 
credits to the following suppliers: Fire- 
stone International $500,000, Fisk Tire 
Export $200,000, United States Rubber 
Export $500,000, B, F. Goodrich $133,- 
333. 

To General Motors Overseas has been 
alloted a credit for trucks to go to Fin- 
land. To S. & S. Construction Co. of 
Venezuela has gone a $600,000 credit 
to cover construction equipment. 

For financing exports to Turkey, 
credits have been arranged as follows: 
$2,515,500 to Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., 26 steam locomotives for 
Turkish State Railways; $354,000 to 
Westinghouse Electric International for 
power plants for lignite mines; $615,000 
to International General Electric Co., 
steam turbo-generators and other equip- 
ment, and a hydroelectric plant; $200,- 
000, Foster-Wheeler Corp., steam boiler 
and other equipment; $31,000, Eimco 
Corp., rocker shovels and other equip- 
ment for coal mines; $864,000, Western 
Machinery Co. for equipment for new 
chrome and copper concentration plants. 
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From a variety of sizes of 
steel plates an_ elliptical 
spring for railroad rolling 
stock is built by pyramiding 
the leaves into matched 
issemblies, photo at im- 
mediate right. Afterwards, 
the pyramid is banded to- 
gether, upper photo at far 
right 


Crucible Steel Expands 
Spring-Making Plant 


Million-dollar modernization project at Spring Works, Pittsburgh, 
is first portion to be completed in $30 million program designed 
to effect further integration of operations and to increase di- 
versification of forms of finished steels for sale 


A MILLION-DOLLAR expansion pro- 
cram at the Spring Works, Pittsburgh, of 
Crucible Steel Co. cf America is help- 
ing speed the flow of heavy springs need- 
ed to cushion railroad rolling stock and 
heavy machinery. 

Of the various projects of plant mod- 
ernization and improvement for which 


the company is spending $30 million, the 
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a 


| gale 
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Spring Works prcject was the first to be 
completed. Output now is at the rate of 
1500 tons monthly and is expected to 
be increased substantially as continuous 
straight-line production is more fully 
utilized. 

Products of the Spring Works include 
large elliptical springs, some of them 
with more than 20 plates of steel, that 
ire tested at weights of tens of thou- 
sands of pounds, and many types of coil 
springs. Size of springs produced at this 
plant ranges from 700 Ib down to spe- 
cialty items of 40 Ib. 

The company’s $30 million program is 
aimed at effecting further integration of 


Springs to cushion railroad roliing stock are shifted, 
upper left, to freight cars for delivery from the 
Spring Works, Pittsburgh, of Crucible Steel Co. 
of America to railroads and rail equipment makers. 
But before shipment a 14-leaf spring for the wheel 
truck of a locomotive tender is tested under 37,- 








500 Ib. pressure, lower left 
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operations and making an increased pro- 
portion of its output available for sale 
in more diversified forms of finished steel. 
The company’s steel ingot capacity is 
now greater than finished steel capacity, 
a situation which will be reversed upon 
completion of the expansion program. 

In addition to the million-dollar proj- 
«ct at the Spring Works, the program in- 
cludes expenditure of $3 million at the 
Park Works, Pittsburgh, more than $20.8 
million at the Midland, Pa., plant, $1.6 
million at the Spaulding & Jennings op- 
erations at Jersey City, N. J., and $3.8 
million at the Haleomb Works and the 
Sanderson Works at Syracuse, N. Y. 

At the Midland Works, a new six- 
stand, 24-in. billet and bar mill is sched- 
uled to be in operation early in August. I's 
rated capacity will be 30,000 tons month- 
ly. The company’s new three-stand, four- 
high cold-reduction mill, and one-stand, 
four-high reversing hot mill, both 48 in., 
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will not be in operation at Midland un- 
til 1948 because of delays in obtaining 
electrical and other necessary equipment. 
Installation of the old La Belle Works 
facilitics in new quarters at Midland is 
‘expected to be completed this summer. 
The company hopes to be in production 
of disks by August and plow shares this 
fall. Construction of 21 new by-product 


coke ovens and rebuilding of existing 


ovens have been compl<ted at Midland 
and will enable the comsany to produce 
all of its coke requirements from its own 
high volatile coal. In addition, the com- 
pany is expanding its conditioning facili- 
ties, installing new soaking pits, ingot 
stripping facilities, and sintering plant 
and waste heat boilers. 

Modernization at the Park Works in- 
cludes installation of a 14-in. bar mill, 
a new specialty mill for rolling shapes 
and flats, and transfer to the Park Works 
Atha Works 


of a 9-in. bar mill from th 


Shock-absorbing abil:ty is built into 


at Harrison, N. J. In addition, new build 
ings are being constructed for processing 
finishing, and warehousing, and some r 
modeling is being done for metallurgical 
labcratories and offices. 

Production facilities for Haleomb and 
Sanderson steels for tools and other spe 
cial purposes are being consolidated in 


one plant at Syracuse, New equipment 
will include electric furnaces having ag 
gregate rated capacity of 170 net tons 
i day, raw material and scrap handling 
equipment, mold stripping and condition 
ing equipment, ingot heating and _ stor 
age facilities. Compl tion of this installa 
tion is not expected until next year 

At Harrison, N. J., 
ing the war is being made ready to hous« 


the Spaulding & Jennings Works. Finished 


steel output at the new location is ex 


a plant built dur- 


increased substantial 


pected to be 


through modernization and_ relocation 


of existing facilities. 


railroad coil 


springs through a succession of treatments, These 


cradles of “corkscrews,” below, still smoking after 


coming 


ready for further heat treatment at the 


from an oil quench after coiling, are 


Spring 


Works, Pittsburgh, of Crucible Steel Co. of Am- 
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_ _As YOU CANT BEAT 
\" AX 
HIGH-TENSILE 

: FOR BUMPERS 














Bumpers and similar parts that require good : 
cold-forming quality in steel are stronger and 
more economical to produce when made of N-A-X 
HIGH-TENSILE. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE’s resistance to deformation 
(denting) is 60° greater than the denting-resist- 
ant quality in carbon steel. Its inherently fine 
grain and higher hardness provide a_ better 
surface texture for plating. 





I 
If you have parts requiring a combination of : 
high strength, good formability and better sur- HIGH-TENSILE STEEL t 
face texture, it will pay you to investigate N-A-x y 
HIGH-TENSILE steel. c 
d 
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Mirrors 


Retirement plan written into wage contract of Ford and United 
Automobile Workers. Pay increase of 7 cents an hour granted, 
plus additional 5 cents for maintenance workers, coremakers 
and jobbing molders. Costs company $200 million yearly 


DETROIT 

FIRST retirement or pension plan for 
hourly rated employees in the automo- 
tive industry has been written into the 
new Ford Motor Co. labor contract and 
while full details of its operation have 
yet to be announced it is understood 
the amount to be contributed by the 
company toward pensions is the equiva- 
lent of 3% cents an hour, or the same 
amount which other auto builders are 
paying out for six yearly holidays for 
employees. The Ford contract provides 
for a straight 7 cents an hour wage in- 
crease, bringing average hourly pay to 
about 3 cents an hour more than that 
of major competitors. An additional 5 
cents an hour has been given to mainte- 
nance employees, coremakers and job- 
bing molders. 

Agreement on the contract was reached 
after eight weeks of intensive bargaining, 
is retroactive to May 31 when the old 
contract expired and will run for a mini- 
mum of two years. It can be reopened 
for negotiation on economic matters sole- 
ly, and then only once during the two 
years. 


Major Provisions Listed 


Major provisions of the retirement plan 
as announced by Richard T. Leonard, 
head of the Ford local, include benefits 
equivalent to 1 per cent of an employee’s 
pay times the number of years of serv- 
ice with the company, such benefits be- 
ing provided for past as well as future 
service. Leonard estimates benefits for 
past service will cost the company more 
than $200 million, while future benefits 
will involve about $15 million annually. 
He adds that the company’s contribution 
to the fund will amount to approximately 
17% per cent of the payroll, or around 
14 cents an hour. 

The example is cited of a workman 
earning $200 a month who would in 
30 years contribute about $1800 of his 
own earnings and receive $100 a month at 
retirement, of which $55 would have 
been purchased by the company’s con- 
tributions. If the same workman were 
to purchase an individual annuity, it 
would pay him $55 a month for life and 
cost approximately $9000. 

Other provisions of the plan include 
death benefits, total and permanent dis- 
ability payments, full vested rights in in- 
dividual contributions and partial rights 
in company payments after a specified 


number of years, and an optional retire- 
ment age probably between 55 and 65 
years. It is estimated 95 per cent of 
hourly rated Ford employees will be elig- 
ible to participate in the plan at once. 
The Ford-UAW-CIO local has been 


thumping for a pension plan for a long 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. 
and Canada 


Estimates by Ward’s Automotive Reports 





1947 1946 

January 373,872 126,082 
February 399,717 84,109 
March 441,793 140,738 
April 449.388 248,108 
May 390,629° 247,620 
June ; ced 216,637 
July .. ..... 831,000 
August 359,111 
September 342,969 
October 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 ms. 3,268,456 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


June 14... 97,943 50,206 
June 21... 102,545 54,475 
June 28... 104,855 66,913 
July: 5... “76,000 45,155 











time and union leaders have made in- 
tensive studies of various types of plans. 
They hailed Ford’s agreement to the 
plan as a major victory in their campaign 
for old-age security. As a matter of fact, 
the entire CIO has been batty over “se- 
curity” plans since its organization. The 
belief that the average working man is 
unable to plan for his own security in old 
age and will die a pauper unless the un- 
ion takes care of him has developed into 
a major crusade among union leaders, 
although there is considerable question 
just how strongly the rank and file feels 
about the question. 


A good many persons feel the American 
working man has sufficient intelligence 
to work out his own security and does 
not need the mothering influence of un- 
ion-sponsored plans. And beyond this, 
there is even some question over the wis- 


of Motordom 





dom of all industrial, professional and 
educational institutions which retire their 
personnel at 60 or 65 and cut short the ca- 
reers of individuals who could and would 
stay on the job for many more years. 
For example, Dr. Roger I. Lee, past presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, stated in an address recently, “Death 
comes at retirement . . . These people re- 
ceiving old age and other retirement pen- 
sions, much to the surprise of all, do 
not stay happy even when they receive 
their retirement money . The most 
intelligent of the pensioners rebel when 
they are retired, and lead a miserable ex- 
istence that cuts short their life span.” 

Perhaps consideration should be given 
to revising retirement plans which force 
an individual to abandon his job just 
because he has reached a certain age, and 
make such retirement optional to the per- 
son involved. There are many capable 
and hard-working engineers and execu- 
tives well up in their seventies who are 
still making major contributions to the 
nation’s industrial progress and who would 
find their forced retirement most unset- 
tling since it would leave them with noth- 
ing but idle time on their hands, time in 
which to do nothing more than contem- 
plate the fact they are old men. 


Foremen’s Strike Continues 


Strike of Ford foremen, now well into 
its second month, is continuing and in 
view of passage of the Taft-Hartley la- 
bor bill their cause appears lost. The 
head of the foremen’s union, however, 
proposes to fight the issue out in the 
courts, which could be a long procedure 
and meanwhile his striking members are 
becoming more and more hard-pressed 
economically. The foremen have called 
for help from the UAW-CIO in the form 
of boycotts on Ford products and refusal 
to work on jobs without supervision, but 
the UAW has done little more than give 
lip service to the strike. This is not to 
say that Ford production is running 
smoothly in the absence of foremen. It 
is not, and in many cases has been kept 
going only by emergency measures on the 
part of superintendents. 


Wage Settlements Analyzed 


A recent check of 169 companies in 
the parts industry, made by the Automo- 
tive & Aviations Parts Manufacturers 
Inc., to develop information on wage 
settlements, showed 84 settlements con- 
cluded with unions, 19 wage increases 
given where no union was involved, 14 
companies with no settlement and no ne- 
gotiations started, 50 still in process of 


(Material in ***- *epartment is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 











REAR ENGINE: R. H. Armstrong explains the rear end engine mounted on 


the chassis of a stripped model of the Tucker car. 
has an individual exhaust pipe leading from engine to rear of car and 
emerging from under the rear bumper. 

injector. NEA photo 


Each of the six cylinders 


In foreground is the new fuel 








negotiations, and two giving interim in- 
creases while still negotiating. 

Of the 84 settlements reached, 39 were 
for less than the 14-15 cents an hour 
“package” type of increase, while 45 in- 
volved approximately this amount. Some 
50 companies give paid holidays as such, 
ranging from two a year to eight, with 
most agreeing on six. Many agreements 
stipulate that employees work the last 
scheduled work-day preceding and the 
next scheduled work-day following a holi- 
day to be eligible to receive holiday pay. 
A number specify no extra pay when 
the holiday falls on Saturday or Sunday, 
or when an employee is laid off for lack 
Some provide an employee 
a holiday falling 
within his vacation period. One agree- 
ment adds $67 to the former vacation 


of work. 


will not be paid for 


bonus in lieu of paid holidays, but the 
employee must qualify for the vacation 
bonus by having at least one year’s senior- 
itv and working at least 1300 hours. In 
another, the employee earns credits to- 
ward paid holidays—one hour credit for 
each 40 hours worked, up to a maximum 
of 48 hours’ credit per year. 


Anibal Retires 


Recognized as the dean of automotive 
engineers, Ben H. Anibal, who directed 
the engineering development of the Pon- 
tiac since its inception, has retired after 
34 vears with General Motors. He start- 
ed with Oldsmobile in 1909, then trans- 
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ferred to Cadillac and assisted in the 
design of the first ‘V-8 automcb/le e gire 
ever built in this country and the first 
car to be electrically lighted and started. 
During the first World War he played 
an important role in the development of 
the Liberty engine and served GM_ in 
Washington. In 1919 he became chief 
engineer of Cadillac, and resigned in 
1921 to become chief engineer of Peer- 
less. 

When the Pontiac was conceived in 
1925, he returned to take over its engi- 
neering development and has been there 
ever since, becoming administrative as- 
sistant to the general manager earlier 
this year and turning over the engineer- 
ing reins to George Delaney. Anibal is 
credited with over 200 specific engineer- 
ing improvements on motor Cars. 


Steel Shortage Halts Assemblies 


Assembly of bodies and final assembly 
of passenger cars by the Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler divisions 
of Chrysler Corp. halted last week be- 
cause of shortages of sheet steel in these 
plants and those of Briggs Mfg. Co. 
Operations were scheduled to be _ re- 
sumed this week in Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler plants and next week at Ply- 
mouth. 
tions as possible were kept going where 
sheet steel was not involved, but the cur- 
tailment affected close to 30,000. It 


was the second time in the past several 


As many manufacturing opera- 


months Chrysler divisions were forced to 
suspend assemblies because of exhaus- 
tion of steel inventories. 

Apparently General Motors divisions 
have geared their assembly pace to ap- 
proximately the rate of steel intake, since 
there have been no major shutdowns in 
their plants. Nash plants in Wisconsin 
have closed for two weeks under a pre- 
viously made arrangement for vacations 
and inventory-taking, which should per- 
mit a build-up of steel stocks. 


Factory Sales Drop 


Official figures on passenger car fac- 
tory sales for May, compiled by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association show 
a total of 284,403, as against 314.372 for 
April, a drop of 9.5 per cent, and also 
ascribed to steel shortage. Truck and 
coach sales also declined from 108,- 
410 in April to 98,782 in May. Total 
sales of motor vehicles recorded for the 
first five months of the year were 1,950,- 
493, or over 2% times the number sold 
in the same period of 1946. 


Official Figures Lacking 


Official government figures on automo- 
bile production in the past have always 
been compiled by the Department of 
Commerce and during the war the work 
was taken over by the War Production 
Board and later the Office of Temporary 
Controls. With the liquidation of the 
latter office, there is no source in Wash- 
ington for the figures. No plans have 
been announced for resumption of the 
statistical service by the Department of 
Commerce, but it is certainly something 
which should be done and would not in- 
volve any large outlay of funds. While 
the A.M.A. figures are reliable they would 
have better distribution and might carry 
more authority if they were to come from 


a government agency as in the past. 


Anniversary Olds Planned 


Next year will be the 50th anniversary 
of the Oldsmobile Division of General 
Motors, and it is a foregone conclusion 
there will be a Golden Anniversary Olds 
to mark the occasion. The model will 
embody more than the usual number of 
innovations, if advance tips are correct. 
A completely restyled body and a new 
engine are distinct possibilities, some 
comment being to the effect the present 
150-horsepower Cadillac engine might 
be switched to Olds, and a new smaller 
V-8 with higher compression ratio and 
180-horsepower rating developed for 
Cadillac. Olds has long been recognized 
as a sort of style leader in the General 
Motors family, as well as the “proving 
ground” for mechanical innovations like 


the Hydra-Matic transmission. 
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But It’s Just a Pin! 


This short length of UNION rol- 
ler chain is made up of the 28 
separate parts shown below. 








— 








Yes, it's a pin—just a small pin. But it requires 11 distinct and precise operations 
to make it. For this is a pin for a link of UNION roller chain, and together with 
the bushings and the rollers it accepts and withstands all the wear that a 
roller chain is subjected to. 


If you will study the “exploded” drawing below you will see that there are 4 
of these pins in the short length of UNION roller chain shown at the left. You 
will also see that there are a total of 28 separate parts in this same length of 
chain. To make them all, exactly 290 operations are required. And every step 
from receipt of material to finished product is under the careful supervisory 
control of an inspection department responsible to the engineering division. 


As specialists in the manufacture of sprocket chains, sprockets and attach- 
ments (we make nothing else!), we point with some pride to the high standards 
of skill and precision maintained by our engineers and craftsmen at UNION 
CHAIN. We are not yet able to meet the overwhelming demand for UNION 
chain, but we assure our customers and friends that we are making every 
effort to do so, consistent always with the character of our product and the 
complicated processes of its manufacture. 


The Union Chain and Manufacturing Company e Sandusky, Ohio 
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THESE 11 OPERATIONS TO 
MAKE THIS STEEL CHAIN PIN: 


1. straighten stock material 
2. cut off to length 
3. chamfer ends 
4. carburize 
drill for cotter pin hole 
6. re-heat and quench 
7. re-heat to refine core structure 
8. draw to relieve internal strains 
9. rough grind 
0. finish grind 


11. anneal end for riveting 

















Allis-Chalmers 
Organizes New 


Turbine Section 


depart- 
ment formed to study applica- 


Turbo-development 


tions for ships, locomotives and 
stationary plants 


FORMATION of a_ turbo-develop- 
ment department in the engineering de- 
division of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. has been announced by W. 
C, Johnson, executive vice president for 
the company’s general machinery divi- 


velopment 


sion. 
R. C. Allen, former head of the 
Allis-Chalmers steam turbine depart- 


named manager and 
chief engineer of the new section. W. 
A. Yost, formerly assistant manager, 
succeeds Mr. Allen as manager of the 
steam turbine department. 

The newly formed organization will 


ment, has been 


particularly pursue turbo-power develop- 
ments for ships, locomotives and _sta- 
tionary plants, based on past experience 
with industrial and military turbine 
units, One project currently under way is 
the 3750 hp, 1 t 
gas turbine being constructed for the 


coal-burning locomotive 
Locomotive Development Committee of 
Coal Research Inc. Being 
probed for the future are possible appli- 


Bituminous 


cations of the gas turbine for oil-fired 


locomotive use, for driving generators 
in utility service, for driving blast fur- 
nace blowers, large centrifugal pumps 
or pipeline gas compressors and for 
marine auxiliary generating sets. 

Mr. Allen Allis-Chalmers 


steam turbine department in 1936, serv- 


joined the 


ing subsequently as chief engineer, then 
manager and 
chief engineer since 1943. For four vears 


assistant manager, and 
he was a member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics special com- 
mittee on jet propulsion, He holds over 
60 patents and is the author of numerous 
papers On steam and gas power ma- 
chinery 

Mr. Yost, assistant manager since 1945. 
Allis-Chalmers from Elliott Co. 


came to 
in 1948 


Standard Tube Co. Building 
$875,000 Plant Near Detroit 


Standard 
facturer of 


Tube Co.. 
welded 


Detroit, 
tubing and 


manu- 
fabri- 
cated parts, has begun construction of 
an $875,000 plant in Redford Township 
Detroit, S. L. 


dent, has announced. 


near Willis, vice presi- 


Located on a 49-acre tract, the one- 
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Beane. 








A BESSEMER LEARNS STEELMAKING: The English-born great nephew of 

Sir Henry Bessemer, inventor of the bessemer steelmaking process, is study- 

ing steelmaking this summer in the Homestead plant of Carnegie-lllinois 

Steel Corp., Homestead, Pa. He is seen here on the right as his attention 

is being directed to one of the open hearth furnaces by Michael Getsy, 
steel pourer 








story plant will have 142,000 sq ft of 
floor area and will be laid out with 
two cross bays and three parallel bays, 
all served by ten and 15 ton overhead 
cranes. It is expected that the facility 
will be available for occupancy by next 
Nov. 15. 

Founded 19 years ago, the company 
is now located in part of Ford’s High- 
land Park plant. 


Philco Gives Up Industrial 
Battery Division in Trenton 


Phileo Corp., Philadelphia, has sold 
its industrial battery division in Trenton, 
N. J., to National Battery Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kans., which has consolidated the 
operations with its subsidiary, Gould 
Storage Battery Corp. 

Philco retains the manufacturing fac- 
ilities at Trenton which will be devoted 
to production of radios, radio phon- 
graphs, television sets, refrigerators and 
home freezers, 


Twenty New Factories Set 
Up in Los Angeles in May 


During May 20 
established in Los Angeles county with 
a total $18,818,000 and 
35 existing plants were expanded, call- 


new factories were 


investment of 


ing for an additional investment of $3,- 
875,000, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce reports. 

For the year to June 1, 91 new fac- 
tories were established with a total in- 
vestment of $33,662,000 and 163 ex- 


isting plants were expanded, calling for 


an additional investment of $18,438,- 
500. Total investment for the first five 
months in the 254 new and expanded 
units was $52,100,500. 


Carborundum Plans To Have 
New Chicago Headquarters 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., announces that the Philco Corp. 
assembly plant in Chicago which it re- 
cently purchased for $200,000 will be- 
come its Chicago sales office and ware- 
house after additions and alterations 
have been completed. The office will 
Hawke, 
domestic sales manager, W. C. McCar- 
with Gor- 
district 


be under the direction of C. E. 
go, regional sales manager, 
Watson in 
sales manager. 

The 


space of 


don C. charge as 
present building has a_ floor 
35,000 sq ft. Construction 
work, soon to be started on an addi- 
tional story which will house the sales 
offices and additional ware- 
housing facilities, will increase the total 


floor space to 61,000 sq ft. 


provide 


Domestic Electric Truck 
Bookings in May Total 245 


Domestic bookings for electric indus- 
trial trucks and tractors during the 
month of May, 1947, totaled 245 units, 
according to figures recently released by 
the Electric Industrial Truck Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

The net value of chassis only booked 
during May totaled $1,146,647, compared 
with $1,018,967 in April, 1947. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and _ signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Air Speed Tool Co., Los Angeles, man- 
ufacturer of air-powered tools, has moved 
into its newly constructed plant at 1500 
W. Slauson Ave. 

oe 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
heating and plumbing products, has in- 
creased expansion plans at its two Buf- 
falo plants from an original estimate of 
$500,000 to $2,500,000. Plans include 
a new warehouse. 

—0-— 

Besser Mfg. Co., Alpena, Mich., has 
purchased a plant in Van Nuys, Calif., 
and has begun manufacture of automatic 
machinery for making brick, tile and 
blocks. The West Coast firm, a wholly 
owned subsidiary, will be known as Bes- 
ser Mfg. Co. of California. Carl Olson 
is plant manager. 

—o— 

Kinkead Industries Inc., Chicago, will 
soon begin West Coast manufacturing 
operations in Los Angeles, making metal 
and plastic moldings. Mark Cowdrey will 
be California manager. 

—0-- 

Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
has recently received orders for over 
2300 stainless steel exhaust manifolds and 
jet engine parts valued at more than 
$700,000. 

--O0-— 

Metal Working Lubricants Inc., Cleve- 
land, newly formed, will engage in the 
manufacture and sale of industrial oils, 
lubricants and heat treating supplies. 

a 

Symons Bros. Screen Co., North Holly- 
wood, Calif., has moved to a 15,000 sq 
ft plant for increased production of vi- 
brating screens for rock plants and mines. 

sitalibaai 

Motor Division, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, has announced that 
$5 million has been added to the divi- 
sion’s $20 million expansion plans for its 
plant at Buffalo. This is part of a $132 
million, company improvement plan. 

pe ee 

Metal Clad Baking Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles, has purchased a 1-acre 
tract in Torrance, Calif., and will con- 
struct a 12,000 sq ft building there for 
manufacture of baking ovens and metal 
clad insulation for heavy industrial use. 

pied acai 

Railroad Siding Construction Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been newly formed to build 
sidings and maintain and rehabilitate old 
ones. C. H. Arnold Jr. is one of the 
principals in the firm. 

—o— 

Cressell Stainless Steel Co., Chicago, 

has been formed by Edward G. Cressell 
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as a sales and service engineering com- 
pany to handle stainless steel in all forms. 
Mr. Cressell was formerly Chicago dis- 
trict manager of Geary Stainless Steel Co., 
Baltimore. 

—o— 

Bowers Hoist & Winch Co., Lynwood, 
Calif., has completed a plant addition for 
increased production of industrial and 
truck winches and hoisting equipment. 

Oe 

Household Utilities Division, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces that it will soon introduce a new 
automatic washing machine regulated by 
the setting of a single dial which con- 
trols both water temperature and wash- 
ing time. 

oO 

Herbrand Corp., Fremont, O., tool 
manufacturer, has appointed Lynn & 
Brooks, with offices in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland, Oreg., as its sales 
representative in California, Arizona, Ore- 
gon, Washington an western Idaho. 

—o— 

Salsbury Motors Inc., Pomona, Calif., 
subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft Inc., has 
appointed Wheel Industries Inc., San 
Francisco, as factory representative for 
Salsbury’s industrial trucks and other 
products. Wheel Industries is a sales 
subsidiary of Budd Co., Philadelphia. 

—o— 

Kodye Inc., Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of office supplies, has moved to 27 W. 
Court St. 

—o— 

Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced that two of its subsidiaries will 
become integral parts of Koppers Co. 
Pennsylvania Coal Products Co., Pe- 
trolia, Pa., will be known as Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Products Department of 
Koppers Chemical Division. | Wailes 
Dove-Hermiston Corp., Westfield, N. J., 
will operate as a department of Koppers’ 
Tar Products Division. 

tcaiiaail 

Electric Industrial Truck Association 
has consolidated and moved its Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago offices to 2928 41st 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

—o— 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of tools, abrasives, welding equip- 
ment and general industrial supplies, has 
appointed Sioux Machinery & Supply 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, as a distributor in 
South Dakota, northwestern Iowa and 
northeastern Nebraska. 

stiles 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., recently broke ground for the first 
major building at Niagara Falls of its 
expansion program which eventually will 





involve an expenditure of more than $50 
million. This first unit is a $1,250,000 
maintenance building. 

—o-— 

Federated Metals Division, New York, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., has 
been licensed to manufacture and sell 
Everdur, a patented silicon bronze alloy 
originally produced and sold by Amer- 
ican Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

—o— 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., held a ground-breaking cere- 
mony recently, signalling the beginning 
of construction of two electric furnaces, 
first part of a $3 million construction 
project. 

On 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., has purchased all coal holdings in 
Marion county, Pa., formerly owned by 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg. 

a0 

Zatko Metal Products Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of tools and dies, has 
moved into its $100,000 plant. 

0 - 

Charles L. Jarvis Co., Middletown, 
Conn., manufacturer of power tools, has 
purchased the Dowding Division of 
Henry L. Hanson Co., North Attleboro, 
Mass., maker of taps and dies. Dowd- 
ing products will continue to be made. 

0 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of temperature and 
pressure indicating, recording and con- 
trolling instruments, has moved its Chi- 
cago sales office to 1120 Merchandise 
Mart. 

sesttitile 

Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, O., 
manufacturer of mechanical, molded and 
extruded rubber products, has announced 
the opening of a plant in Long Beach, 
Calif., to be operated by Ohio Rubber 
Co. of California, a subsidiary. 

ania 

Service. Tool & Engineering Co., man- 
ufacturer of aircraft accessories and spe- 
cial tools, has announced that its new lo- 
cation is at 1811 S. 66th St. West 
Allis, Wis. 

cuties 

Philco Corp., Philadelphia, has devel- 
oped a receiver to provide overseas. air- 
lines with semiautomatic navigational aid 
for bringing aircraft to their destinations 
from distances up to 1500 miles offshore. 

paheeeals 

Glidden Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of paint, industrial finishes and other 
products, held a meeting recently of 50 
of its major executives to discuss further 
integration of the company’s operations. 

aniiliaaict 

Vital Products Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is 
manufacturing a new, light weight calk- 
ing gun for sale through retail stores. 
Marketing is being handled by Gibson 
Homans Co., Cleveland, maker of calk- 
ing compounds and paint products. 
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Industrial Pace Checked 






attain. Before the current impediments to production, the 
auto industry had pushed production up to an estimated 
104,855 passenger cars, trucks and busses in the week 























































































































/ nd Outlook Is Clouded ended June 28. , 
EMPLOYMENT—Although the number of employees in ; 
(HE RAPID PACE of industrial production has been nonagricultural employment in May had risen to 41,983,- 
checked by the coal mining crisis, the Fourth of July 000 from 41,767,000 in April, the number in manufactur- 
holiday and mass vacations of industries. and the outlook ing establishments declined to 15,260,000 in May, com- 
for recovery is clouded by the mining stoppage’s disrup- pared with 15,418,000 in April. The decline in manu- i 
tive effects on industry's fuel supply. facturing employment was the result mainly of produc- } 
After being on the upgrade the first three weeks of tion curtailments, said the Federal Reserve Board, which q 
June and in the third week of that month nearly equaling reported its indexes of durable and nondurable goods y 
the postwar high mark, industrial production fell back in manufacturing down slightly in May. 
the week ended June 28 as the mining stoppage spread. BUSINESS SUMMARY—However, a strong upturn in 
, . a er e 9 £ 
Consequently, Sree.’s industrial production index for mining activity in May helped hold the Federal Reserve 
the week ended June 28 registered a preliminary 159 Board's preliminary index of industrial production that 
per cent of the 1936-1939 average. In the preceding week, month at the April level of 186 per cent of the 1935-1939 j 
it had been 163, just one point below the postwar peak. average. } 
One of the first effects of the mine work stoppage was PRICES—Up slightly in the week ended June 21, the ; 
a drop in coal loadings of railroad cars, and another that Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index regis- 
will become progressively worse until the normal flow of tered 147.8 per cent of the 1926 average of 100. The 
fuel is resumed is steelmaking. Disruption to the latter gain from the preceding week's 147.6 per cent resulted 
will be felt for months hence because of the heavy back- from an increase in agricultural prices. Nonagricultural 
log of orders for steel. prices remained unchanged on the average. 
AUTOS—Among the industries that most keenly would INDUSTRIAL BUILDING—No recession is indicated in 
feel any diminution of steel supplies would be the auto- the market for industrial engineering and building ser- 
mobile industry, currently the biggest user of steel. With vices, the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, reports. How- 
a big backlog of orders on hand, the auto manufacturers ever, definite trend toward building cost stabilization has ¥ 
had hoped to exceed the 5 million car and truck mark this been noted, the company’s cost curves reflecting no rise 
year, but that goal is appearing increasingly difficult to over a two-month period. 
, 
PCT Ce. . ©). te Cee aor eRe eee Gee ew ee we ee Fe ee 
] hibit ital ta * . 
- 1947 §- Industrial Production Index 170 
160 — } 160 
150 |-— — = —— \ vA 150 
140 | -}-—! IN , 140 
7 130 = 
Fd 7 120 « 
2 
110 
f=— 1946 
| 100 
WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 =100 90 | 
Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; COPYRIGHT 1947 
Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward's Reports) 20%. < “STEEL — 80 
SCR See eae eee eee wee eae eee eae See 
MAR. | APR. | MAY _| JUNE | JULY | AUG. | SEPT. | OCT. NOV. | __ DEC. i ' 
The Index (see chart above): Latest Week (preliminary) 159 Previous Week 163 Month Ago 150 Year Ago 142 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago F 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) t 96.5 96.5 95.5 88.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 4.650 4.676 4.429 4,133 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2.150 2.146 2,137 1,979 : 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 5,115} 5,114 5,024 4,957 f 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $143.5 $94.5 $72.2 $128.6 : 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 104,855 102,545 79,315 66,913 ; 
® Dates on request. | 1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. { Preliminary, 
TRADE P| 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 7877 901 830 880 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 70+ 70 72 14 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t $28,183 $28,195 $28,211 $28,135 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)t +3% +6% +13% +35% 
+ Preliminary. { Federal Reserve Board. ; 
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OO 
" ee SC eS See ° Unfilled o:de:s for sale to the trade 
4200 
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Construction Valuation in 37 States 1200 R P -2, ia +1200 
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Public Works- _ Residential and | 
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1947 1947 1946 1947 1946 2 (COMPILED BY FW. DODGE CORP.) < 
$ 900 ) —— 900 § 
Jan. 571.6 113.9 50.2 457.7 307.3 3 : re) 
Feb. 442.2 90.5 64.7 351.6 322.7 6 800}————p. w. a. UT. | See 
Mar. 596.8 122.0 148.6 474.8 554.0 uo te 
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: Total k 1,631.4 a 5.858.7 ‘ 100 
y | Sage 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period * Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—amillions) ms bracts Se Sata Ge $13,135 $11,629 $12,435 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) SOM e.2ly wa aacwe We eae $257.4 $258.3 $269.2 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) |. : SRP eee ee edd $19.5 $18.4 $13.4 $18.3 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) a Caer eee ee 4,336 4,71] 2,998 5,108 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ Laie $55.1 $54.7 $54.8 — $62.5 
United States Gov't. Obligations Held (millions)} tte eee. $94,596 $34,171 $34,535 $44,324 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average rae $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $64.45 
All Commodities} ........ Nees oe Rees ae, A eee 147.8 147.6 146.9 112.4 
Industrial Raw Materials} . a a 161.5 161.2 160.3 126.0 
/o - Manufactured Products} .... od tps 142.9 142.9 142.1 107.7 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 
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ADRIAN O. HOLMBERG 


Adrian O. Holmberg has been elected 
vice president for manufacturing, Na- 
tional Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., suc- 
ceeding E. W. Longacre. Mr. Holmberg 
formerly had been manager of several 
manufacturing divisions of the A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee. Mr. Long- 
acre, who has been vice president-manu- 
facturing for the past 20 years, is on an 
extended leave of absence, and will act 
in a consultive capacity on his return to 
the company. 

© tues 

C. Foster Brown has been named gen- 
eral office manager, Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago. 


—_O— 


R. D. Duthie has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds A. J. Bronold, who has been 
transferred to the company’s B, F. Sturte- 
vant Division in Boston as general agency 
and contractor manager. 

nee 

T. A. Engstrom has been elected a 
vice president of Continental Motors 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich., and manager 
of the Muskegon Division of the com- 
pany. He has been connected with the 
company since 1925. 

io 

J. C. Frantz, formerly associated with 
Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland, has been 
appointed director of sales research for 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

——o0— 


J. C. Hatten has been appointed man- 
ager of the Southwest sales region for 
the farm equipment section of Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp., Detroit. He will 
have headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 

pl tine 

George D. Pence has been elected 
president of Wilson Foundry & Machine 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. He succeeds Wal- 


SO 


Men of Industry 


T. R. COFFEY 


lace O. Leonard. J. G. Paule has been 
named general manager of the foundry. 
Mr. Pence has been director of special 
activities at Willys-Overland Motors Inc., 
Toledo, O. 

—o— 

T. R. Coffey has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the Detroit office of 
Globe Steel Tube Co., Milwaukee, to 
be effective July 14. He has served as 
manager of sales of the company’s Wis- 
consin office for the past four years, and 
prior to that time had been associated 
with the company in various capacities 
in the general sales department. 


—_—o— 


Brig. Gen. Hugh C. Minton, produc- 
tion manager of Koppers Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

—o— 

Walter J. Daily has been named man- 
ager of the Vacuum Cleaner Division, 
Lewyt Corp., New York. He has been as- 
sociated with the Bendix Home Appli- 
ances Inc., South Bend, Ind. 

Sindtincee 

Lloyd W. Hackley has been named 
superintendent of production planning 
of American Steel & Wire Co., U. S. 
Steel subsidiary. He succeeds F. J. 
Boes, who has retired. James E. Roger- 
son has been made assistant superin- 
tendent to succeed Mr. Hackley. 

—o— 

Walker G. White and Harry W. Ten- 
ney have been appointed managers of 
the Elevator’ Division of the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
White will be in charge of contracting 
operations, and Mr. Tenney of manu- 
facturing operations. Both men have 
been connected with the corporation for 
more than 25. years. 

—-- 

Raymond L. Gillispie has retired from 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 






JOHN DIEBOLD 


after being connected 37 years with the 
manufacture and sale of railway prod- 
ucts. He has been a consultant in the 
sales department of the Rail and Track 
Accessories Division. 
a 
John Diebold has been appointed a 
representative in northern Ohio for the 
Precision Welder & Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati. He will have offices in Cleve- 
land. He recently had been chief pro- 
duction engineer for the Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Co., Cleveland, and had _ been 
connected with the Truck & Coach Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
in charge of the welding engineering 
department. 
Seeiileles 
Forest H. Humphreys has been ap- 
pointed manager, Safety and Claims Di- 
ision, American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. He succeeds Karl N. Searles, who 
recently retired. 
mnt 
Harold L. Hoefman has been elected 
vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Link-Belt Co., Chicago. He has 
been general manager of the company’s 
Pershing Road plant, Chicago, and is suc- 
ceeded by David E. Davidson. 
0 
Louis F. Demmler, director of research 
and merchandising, Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove Inc., Pittsburgh, has resigned 
to become president of Demmler Bros. 
Co., Pittsburgh. He is succeeded by 
William R. Parker, formerly assistant 
manager of market research, Koppers Co. 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Seaatiiionh 
Juan X. Aguirre has been elected sec- 
retary of the Ecuadorean-American As- 
sociation Inc., New York. He is assist- 
ant manager of the Foreign Division of 
the Colonial Trust Co., New York. 
Robert D. Merrill, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp.,. has been 
elected vice president, and George H. 
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This is deep-drawing zinc-coated 
sheet steel. The special zinc coating 
on ARMCO ZINCGRIP takes as severe 
a draw as the base metal. And it 
doesn't flake, doesn't peel. The full- 
weight coating s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s and 
flows in the dies — gives better 
overall rust protection. For 

ZINCGRIP products requiring 
immediate painting, Bonderized 
ARMCO PAINTGRIP can be supplied. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
2291 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





White, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
treasurer of the association. 


—“(— 


Leonard R. Scribner has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer of the Tantalum Sales 
Division of Fanstee] Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill. He succeeds Fred- 
erick L. Hunter, who has resigned to 
enter into private consulting practice, 
but will continue to devote a substan- 
tial portion of his time to Fansteel 
Corp. 

—0 


E. C. Smith, chief metallurgist, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland, has been 
given a degree of doctor of science by 


Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland. 
ceaiien: 

Cecil U. Zorn, contracting engineer, 
Ambridge, Pa., plant of American Bridge 
Co., a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, has 
been transferred to the Elmira Hts, plant 
of the company, to succeed J. R. Thomp- 
son, who has been appointed contracting 
manager of the Boston district office. 


Lt, Col. S. C, Guillan has been appoint- 
ed secretary of the British Institute of 
Metals, and editor of its publications. 


—Oo— 


John C. Sanford, traffic manager at 
Birmingham for the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president of the Birmingham Traffic & 
Transportation Club, succeeding the late 


Arthur J. Ribe. 


— 


Raymond B. Tripp, executive vice 
president, Ohio Forge & Machine Corp., 
Cleveland, has been elected president of 
Other 
officers and directors elected are: Vice 
president, Ralph A. Mitchell, Pittsburgh 
Directors, 


the Drop Forging Association. 


Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 
Raoul A. Charpentier, Storms Drop Forg- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mass.; Harry K 
Cross, Rhode Island Tool Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L.; George C. Miller, Lakeview 
Forge Co., Erie, Pa.; Joseph F. Rice, 
Drop Dies & Forgings Co., Cleveland; 
Barney C. Cox, Melling Forging Co., 
Lansing, Mich.; W. Clair Shaffer, Mich- 
Detroit; James A. 
Forgings Corp., Chi- 


igan Forging Co., 
Cook, Standard 
cigo; and Louis M. Fehrenbach, Indian- 
apolis Drop Forging Co., Indianapolis. 
R. M. Seabury, who has had a continu- 
ous term of 12 years as secretary-treas- 
urer, has been re-elected, and Holloway 
Kilborn has been re-elected assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


—_(}— 


Col. Grant Layng, manager, Builders 
Division, Bendix Home Appliances Inc., 
South Bend, Ind., has been presented 
with the silver star medal by the War 
Department “for conspicuous gallantry 


g° 


GRISWOLD A. PRICE 


in action while commanding the 137tl 


infantry regiment.” 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.,  sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., New York, 
has announced the combining of their 
sales units in the Chicago district. The 
enlarged organization will be directed 
by Griswold A. Price, manager of the 
Chicago district sales office. Reporting 
to Mr. Price will be Edward W. Backes, 
appointed railroad industries sales man- 
ager, John H. Morava, appointed manu- 
facturing industries sales manager, and 
George O. With, appointed construction 
industries sales manager. 

—o— 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has announced three personnel 
changes affecting their warehouse sys- 
tem: Leland S. Hanson, manager of the 
company’s New York branch, has been 
promoted to sales manager, Eastern Di- 
vision, and eventually will make his head- 
quarters in Waterbury. Herbert H. Bart- 


lett. manager of the Chicago branch, suc- 


JOHN J. DAVIS JR. 


Has joined the staff of the Railroad Division, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. Noted in STEEL, 
June 30 issue, p. 63 


ceeds Mr, Hanson as New York manager. 
G. Townsend Underhill, sales manager 
of the New York branch, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Chicago branch. 


—-(.—— 


Cleveland Norcross, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, has been ap- 
pvinted assistant director of the American 
Institute of Physics, New York. 


(ee 


John L. McCaffrey, president of the 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, has 
been elected a director of the Santa Fe 
Railway. 

sited 

Joseph J. Mayer has been elected vice 
president and a director of the Lumen 
Bearing Co., Buffalo. He succeeds the 
late C. H. Bierbaum. Mr. Mayer will 
continue to serve as general superin- 
tendent, a position he has held for the 
last 10 years. 

siicindia 

Walter Carlson has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Truck 
Body & Hoist Division of the Heil Co., 
Milwaukee. 

eeecale 

Col. Leslie S, Fletcher has been ap- 
pointed technical director of Sam Tour 
& Co. Inc., and its affiliate, the American 
Standards Testing Bureau Inc., both of 
New York. He has recently been re- 
tired from the U. S. Army. 

cecil 

Election of four new officers of the 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., has 
been announced, to fill vacancies resulting 
from the operation of a retirement pro- 
gram; P, O. Peterson has been elected 
vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing to succeed Ralph A. Vail, retiring. 
E. E. Richards has been elected treas- 
urer, and Paul M. Clark, secretary, suc- 
ceeding A, G, Rumpf, retiring secretary- 
treasurer. A. J. Porta has been elected 
comptroller, succeeding H. E. Dalton. 
J. F. Cotter, general attorney, is retiring 
from that position but continues with 
the company as a director. 

—OO0-—— 

Carl C. Nelson, works manager in 
charge of factory production, and James 
DeKiep, chief engineer, Electric Machin- 
ery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, have been 
named to the company’s board of direct- 
ors. 

—0— 

Edward P, Geary has been elected 
vice president and general sales manager 
of Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, Canada. He 
will supervise all commercial activities 
including both the Domestic and _ the 
Export Sales Divisions. 

once 

George A. Custer has been elected 
vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, and C. H. Rickenback has beee 
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“Round table” 
approach 
to Rolling Mill design 


Putting a customer's rolling mill problem before a group of experienced 
engineers for detailed analysis is Bliss’ way of bringing an operating 
need into sharp focus. 

The end results take shape in some of the country’s outstanding sheet 
and strip mill installations. Bliss designs and: builds for year-in 
and year-out efficiency. 

Two-, three-, or four-high mills for hot and cold rolling, single stand 
reversing or tandem operation, are built by Bliss for ferrous or non-ferrous 
application. In addition, Bliss builds cluster mills and a variety of 
accessory mill equipment, including mandrel type hot mill coilers, upcoilers 
Slitters, reels, etc 

Leading companies —here dnd abroad —have boosted output and cut 
costs with Bliss mills and accessories. Discuss your current rolling mil 
problem with Bliss. There’s no obligation for prompt and constructive 
appraisal of your needs. 


E. W. BLISS: COMPANY 


Salem, Ohio 


Bliss Mint Mill. Size 104%" x 9 
Roller Bearing equipped, Rolls 
Fully enclosed Worm Screw Downs 
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JOHN R. JOHNSTON 


Appointed assistant general manager of sales, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Noted 
in STEEL, June 30 issue, p. 58 


named assistant secretary of the Penin- 
sular Grinding Wheel Co., Detroit. Mr. 
Custer has been active in the grinding 
wheel business for 25 years, the last 
10 of them with Peninsular. He has 
been factory superintendent for two years 
and chief engineer for eight years. Mr. 
Rickenback has been office and personnel 


manager for the company. 


—O— 


L. L. DeWolf has been appointed su- 
perintendent of marine erection by Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., New York. He has 
been assistant superintendent of marine 
erection since 1941 when he came to the 
New York office from the marine engi- 
neering department in Barberton, O. He 
succeeds M. Nielsen, who has been 
named production superintendent of the 
company’s Barberton Works. 


—Q— 


Roy E. Lane, Texas architect, has 
joined the staff of Bozell & Jacobs Ad- 
vertising Agency in Dallas, Tex., as tech- 
nical advisor to the agency’s clients deal- 
ing in building, construction and manu- 
facturing. 

—o— 


A. R. Collins has been appointed head 
of manufacturing and engineering of 
Division III, the South Wind heater plant 
at Indianapolis of the Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago. Other appointments in 
the South Wind organization include that 
of E. L. Sandberg, chief accounting of- 
ficer, to the additional post of assistant 
to Mr. Collins; W. E. Judd, as assistant 
sales manager. , 


—O— 


B. C. Price has been appointed vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
of the Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New York. 
He became associated with Swan-Finch 
in 1908, and during his 39 years with 
the company, he served as sales repre- 


84 





JOSEPH B. CARY 
Elected executive vice president, Food Machin- 


ery Corp., San Jose, Calif. Noted in STEEL, 
June 30 issue, p. 62 


sentative in Boston and Buffalo, as sales 
manager of the jobbing department, as 
a special representative in Washington 
during the war, as general manager of 
plants, and as a director of the company. 
Walter W. Brey, controller, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the company. 
—o— 


C. L. Vanderbogart, vice president, Ni- 
agara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, has been 
re-elected president of the Point of Pur- 
chase Advertising Institute. 

—o— 


Harry Ginsberg has been elected chair- 
man of National Container Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Marshall M. Bern- 
stein has been named secretary and 
George J. Schneider has been elected a 
director. The three positions were form- 
erly held by the late Abraham Herman. 

—o— 

James A, O'Donnell has been appoint- 
ed district representative of conduit prod- 
ucts in the Great Lakes district for Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


—)— 


W. R. Becker has been appointed prod- 
uct promotion manager for wiring de- 
vice sales in the Wiring Device & Acces- 
sory Equipment Division of General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


—O)=— 


Harry S. Gould has been named dis- 
trict manager for metropolitan New York 
for the Appliance Sales Division of Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., New York. He 
formerly had been connected with Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
and with Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

—o— 

R. S. Hammond has been appointed 
general sales manager, Building Products 
Division, Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, and a vice president of Johns- 


/ 





T. O. ARMSTRONG 


Appointed director, plant labor relations, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. Noted in 
STEEL, June 23 issue, p. 96 


Manville Sales Corp., succeeding L. C. 

Hart, who has been appointed to the new 

office of vice president for relationships. 
—o— 


W. S. McAleer has been elected vice 
president of the McNally Pittsburg Mfg. 
Corp., Pittsburg, Kansas. He will main- 
tain headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
manager of the Eastern district of the 
company, 

—o— 

George A. Mohlman, president, Pack- 
age Machinery Co. East Longmeadow, 
Mass., has been elected chairman of the 
committee on arrangements of the Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Institute, 
which will hold its 15th annual meeting 
on Oct. 6 and 7 in Springfield, Mass. 

—o— 

Three new members have been added 
to the sales staff of the Diamond Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Los Angeles: Edwin J. 
Ray, Eastern Divisional manager; Rob- 
ert W. Vachon, sales manager; and 
Stephen Swiatek, advertising and public 
relations. 

—o— 


W. E, Blowney has been named as- 
sistant division engineer in the Turbine- 
generator Engineering Division of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
with general administrative responsibil- 
ities. P. H. Knowlton has been named 
to the same post, with responsibility in 
thermodynamic and fluid research. E, 
E. Parker has been named section engi- 
neer of the steam turbine section; H. D. 
Taylor, section engineer in the generator 
section; and Alan Howard, section engi- 
neer in the gas turbine section. 

—o— 


James R. Weaver, works manager of 
the East Springfield, Mass., plant of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been named a director yf the Wico 
Electric Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
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Additional Metals Advisory Groups 
Set Up by Army and Navy Board 


Four committees from industry prepare for their duties by or- 
ganizing into subcommittees and working groups. Organiza- 
tional meeting of recently announced Iron and Steel Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to be held early next fall 


MEMBERSHIP of four more industry 
advisory committees in the field of metals 
has been announced by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. At their initial 
meetings, held in May, the duties of each 
committee were outlined and the mem- 
bers organized into subcommittees and 
working groups. 

The organizational meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Industry Advisory Committee 
(STEEL, June 30, p. 41) is slated to be 
held early next fall. 

The four new groups and their mem- 
bers are: 

Nonferrous Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee—O. W. Bilharz, Bilharz Mining Co., 
Baxter Springs, Kans.; J. M. Bowlby, 
president, Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., Cincinnati; G. H. Chambers, 
vice president, Foote Mineral Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia; Sidney Cohn, Sigmund 
Cohn & Co., New York; Robert E. 
Dwyer, executive president, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., New York; Benna 
Elkan, National Zinc Co., New York; 
Leo Halpern, assistant to president, Fed- 
erated Metals Division, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., New York; Marshall 
L. Havey, executive vice president, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., New York; Carl A. Ilgen- 
fritz, vice president in charge of pur- 
chases, U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; J. 
A. Martino, president, National Lead Co., 
New York; Charles Pack, vice president, 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp., New York; N. W. 
Rice, president, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Boston;Samuel H. Willis- 


ton, vice president, Cordero Mining Co., 
San Francisco; Felix E. Wormser, St. 
Joseph Lead Co., New York; Howard I. 
Young, president, American Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting Co., St, Louis. 

Aluminum and Magnesium Industry 
Advisory Committee—Irving T. Bennett, 
vice president, Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc., Baltimore; L. M. Brile, Fairmont 
Aluminum Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; Wiser 
Brown, vice president, American Mag- 
nesium Corp., Cleveland; P. A. Dulin Jr., 
president, Dulin Bauxite Co. Inc., Sweet 
Home, Ark.; O. L. Earl, Acme Aluminum 
Foundry Co. Inc., Chicago; J. G. G. 
Frost, Aluminum & Magnesium Inc., 
Sandusky, O.; Leo B. Grant, sales man- 
ager, Magnesium Division, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich.; J. G. Landrigan, 
United Wire & Supply Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; G. W. Motherwell, vice 
president, Wyman-Gordon Products 
Corp., Worcester, Mass.; Charles Pack, 
vice president, Doehler-Jarvis Corp., New 
York; R. S. Reynolds Jr., Reynolds Metals 
Co., Richmond, Va.; D. A. Rhoades, vice 
president, Permanente Metals Corp., 
Washington; R. J. Roshirt, Bohn Alum- 
inum & Magnesium Corp., Detroit; W. 
A. Singer, Apex Smelting Co., Chicago; 
I. W. Wilson, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh; George N. Wright, John 
Harsch Bronze & Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Ferro and Nonferrous Additive Alloys 
Committee—Quincy Bent, vice president, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; E. 


D. Bransome, Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York; R. E. Dwyer, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., New York; C. R. 
Hook, president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O.; John Kreusi, South- 
ern Ferro Alloys Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Andrew L. Leith, E. J. Lavino & 
Co., Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Paul D. 
Merica, vice president, International 
Nickel Co. Inc., New York; W. J. Priest- 
ley, president, Electro Metallurgical Co., 
New York; Winthrop Sargent, president, 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., New York; 
Charles H. Segerstrom Jr., Nevada-Mas- 
sachusetts Co., Sonora, Calif.; Francis M. 
Sherwin, Brush Beryllium Co., Cleve- 
land; James Thorpe, Climax Molybde- 
num Co., New York; E. M. Wanamaker, 
president, Electro Manganese Corp., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; J. W. Weitzenkorn, 
vice president, Ohio Ferro-Alloy Corp., 
Canton, O. 

Copper and Copper Base Alloys In- 
dustry Advisory Committee—M. W. Ack- 
er, Olin Industries Inc., East Alton, IIL; 
Alfred Bellis, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J.; K. C. Brownell, vice 
president, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York; W. J. Bullock, president, 
W. J. Bullock Inc., Birmingham; Cleve- 
land E. Dodge, vice president, Phelps 
Dodge Refining Corp., New York; R. E. 
Dwyer, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
New York; B. J. Flaherty, Johnson 
Bronze Co., Newcastle, Pa.; W. M. Goss, 
Seeville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
Leo Halpern, assistant to president, Fed- 
erated Metals Division, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., New York; Ben- 
jamin Harris, president, Benjamin Harris 
& Co., Chicago Heights, Ill.; E. R. Lov- 
ell, Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Cop- 
per Co., Calumet, Mich.; A. J. McNabb, 
Magna Copper Co., New York; Russell 
J. Parker, assistant to president, Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp., New York; H. W. 
Steinkraus, president, Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; J. Vuillequez, 
vice president, U. S. Metals Refining Co., 
New York. 





OBITUARIES... 


George M. Walton, 60, president of 
Madison Foundry Co., Cleveland, died 
June 28. He joined the company when 
he was 16, was made secretary at 21, 
and gradually moved up to vice presi- 
dent. He assumed the presidency in 
1942. 

—o— 

Thomas C. DeLavel-Crow, 61, chief 
engineer at the New Departure Divi- 
sion, Bristol, Conn., of General Motors 
Corp., died at his home in that city 
June 28._ 

—o— 

William L. McGrath, 61, former gen- 
eral manager of the Eclipse plant of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, died re- 
cently. He joined Eclipse in 1916, and 
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when the firm was acquired by Ben- 
dix, he was made a vice president of 
the corporation. 

—o0— 

Howard C. Padlock, 72, a civil engi- 
neer for 27 years with the Turner Con- 
struction Co., New York, died June 24. 

io 

Thomas J. O'Connell, 53, purchasing 
agent for the Hanna Furnace Corp., 
Buffalo, died recently. 

—o— 

John C. Kennedy, 59, vice president 
and works manager of the Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y., died re- 
cently. 

—o— ' 

Benjamin L. McCarthy, 51, assistant 
general superintendent, Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Division, at Buffalo, of the 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., died re- 

cently. He had been associated with the 

Wickwire Spencer Division for 30 years. 
-—{)— 


Roy R. Zipprodt, research and con- 
sulting engineer, Committee on Rein- 
forced Concrete Research, American 
Iron & Steel Institute, died at his home 
at Summit, N. J., June 20. 

—O-— 

Thomas W. Flack, 47, vice president, 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Chicago, 
died June 25 in Evanston, Ill. He had 
been in charge of the company’s Manu- 
facturing Division. 

—o— 

Edwin T. Beardsall, 63, Chicago dis- 
trict manager of the Fellows Gear Sha- 
per Co., Chicago, died June 25. 

















GAS CWEM/STRY 
On Keb 


by the author 


UNTIL the early thirties the metal industries considered 
yas as a fuel and little more. True there was some attempt 
at controlling furnace atmospheres by adjustment of burners 
used for heating but the limitations of such control were 
readily appreciated. 

Gradually there was a pronounced tendency toward sepa- 
rating the work from the heating gases in the furnace. The 
early use of furnace muffles permitted this improvement 
and the later development of radiant tube heating was 
responsible for the greatly increased popularity of gas fired 
equipment and the rapidly expanding use of special pre 
pared gas atmospheres in the metals processing field. 

The applications for special gas atmospheres have been 
directed towards two broad objectives (1) prevention or 
minimization of changes in the surface of the metal during 
heat-treatment, and (2) purposeful changes in surface con- 
ditions along desired and controlled lines, as shown in table. 
The first of these is by no means new; in fact the use of 
atmospheres to prevent scaling or oxidation of the metal 
was used extensively for several years before the war. 

In the ferrous metals industries gas chemistry plays its 
most important roles. It is of utmost importance to present 
briefly some of the more noteworthy metallurgical advances 
which are dependent upon gas. 

Of most significance is the use of gas atmospheres to re- 
store the surface carbon in carbon depleted steel, Fig. 1. 
The process is applicable for both carbon and low alloy 
steel. It is useful when the carbon content of the stecl 
surface has been reduced during precious heating for form- 


Carbon restoration, precise control of carbon-bearing gases for 
heat treatments, dry cyaniding, bright annealing copper, rapid 
heating for forging are some significant developments reviewed 


ing operations such as rolling, swaging, forging, etc. prior 
to completion of its finished form. Stock such as bars, 
plates and rods as initially received from the mill may have 
carbon depleted surfaces. 

Following forming it is often necessary to machine away 
surfaces which are depleted in carbon content. The metal- 
lurgical objections to finished products having decarburized 
surfaces are too lengthy to describe in detail, but it suffices 
to state that physical properties of stressed steel parts are 
directly affected by the surface carbon content of the steel. 
If depleted carbon can be put back economically, costly 
machining or oversizing of cross sections is eliminated. 

It is not sufficient to restore carbon in a haphazard 
fashion. Careful control must be exercised so that the car- 
bon is replaced to almost exactly its original content or the 
process is useless. The science of gas chemistry makes 
available furnace equipment, gas generators and the know]- 
edge necessary to accomplish carbon restoration or “skin 
recovery” as it is sometimes called, in a manner which will 
satisfy the most exacting specifications, Figs. 2 and 3. By 
way of example we might mention a practical application 
of carbon restoration to 0.35 per cent carbon steel bolts 
which are roll threaded and then heat treated for maximum 
physical properties. One does not have to be a metallurgist 
to appreciate the futility of hardening such a bolt if the 
threads remain soft and weak, Fig. 8. The solution to this 
problem was carbon restoration while the bolts were passing 
through a continuous belt furnace for heating prior to final 
quench hardening. 
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Fig. 1—Typical skin iecovery curve 

showing balanced carbon relationship 

between atmosphere and core, and 
final surface carbon in metal 


Fig. 2—Continuous controlled atmos- 
phere pusher type furnace employed 
in carbon restoration process 


Fig. 3—Surface RX generator, RX 

gas is employed as carrier gas in car- 

hurizing and as atmosphere for car- 

bon restoration and clean, controlled- 
carbon hardening 


Fig. 4—Radiant tube carbottom fur- 

nace for controlled atmosphere an- 

nealing without scaling or decar- 
burization 


Fig. 5—Controlled atmosphere, ro- 
tary hearth furnace used for atmos- 
phere heating for forging 


Fig. 6—Dry cyaniding furnace used 
for slow cooling 


Fig. 7—Direct-fired annealing cover 


for controlled atmosphere heating of 


nonferrous materials 
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While on the subject of carbon restoration it might be 
well to point out that the process is not limited to treatment 
of finished parts. How much more satisfactory it would 
be if the steel supplied by the mill were of uniform carbon 
content from center to surface. In the past, steel free from 
decarburization could be supplied if the customer insisted, 
but at premium prices because removal of decarburized 
portions was accomplished by grinding. 

It will only be a matter of time before continued demand 
for better quality of unfinished steel will result in adoption 





Fig. 8—Photomicrographs, X100, of SAE 1035. steel 

used in production of bolts. (A) Steel in “as received 

from mill” condition. Note decarburized edge. (B) 

Bolt after thread forming, followed by normal harden- 

ing, Again note soft edge. (C) Bolt of same stock after 

carbon restoration during heating for hardening in a 
balanced carbon atmosphere 


in their ultimate use, loss of carbon as well as surface im- 
perfections due to scaling, are serious problems. The answer 
to these problems is to heat the parts to forming tempera- 


















of carbon restoration by steel manufacturers. 


duction scale. 


oxidation of the metal surfaces. 


At least one 
manufacturer is cognizant of this fact and is now turning out 
a limited supply of rod and bar stock which has been an- 
nealed in suitable atmospheres to restore original surface 
carbon content to the steel, Fig. 4. Such advancements 
are not long kept secret or confined to so limited a pro- 


Heating for forming usually requires high temperatures 
and recarburization occurs rapidly along with scaling or 
For medium or high car- 
bon parts which are to be subjected to considerable stress 


in the range from 1400 to 1700° F. 
medium or high carbon steels or they may be gears or other 
parts which have been previously (Please turn to Page 120) 


tures which may be as high as 2350 to 2400° F in suitable 
muffles, and to surround the work in the muffle with an 
enriched nitrogen atmosphere. That this is not a laboratory 
experiment is shown by the fact that one wartime manu- 
facturer of hollow steel propeller blades used 104,000 cu ft 
of nitrogen generator gas per hour for atmosphere forge 
furnaces, Fig. 5. 


Heat treating finished parts usually calls for temperatures 


The parts may be 







































COMPOSITION, APPLICATION AND COST OF 


COMPOSITION Capacities 


GAS CONSTITUENTS by Vol 
Type of Sizes of 
Gas CoO, co Hy, CH, H,O Ny Available 
Units 
DX Gas 200 to 
(Lean) 10.5 1.5 1.2 0.0 0.8 86.0 25,000 
40° I Cu. Ft 
Dew Point Per Hour 
DX Gas 550 to 
(Rich 5.0 10.5 12.5 0.5 0.8 70.7 20,000 
40° } Cu. Ft 
Dew Point Per Hou 
1,000 to 
NX Ga 0.2 1.5 Ss 0.0 0.0 97.1 20,000 
Cu. Ft. 
Per Hour 
500 to 
RX Gas 0.0 20.7 38.7 0.8 0.0 39.8 3,500 
Cu. Ft. 
Per Hour 
Char-Mo 500 to 
Gas 0.0 34.7 1.2 0.0 0.0 64.1 1,000 
Cu. Ft. 
Per Hour 
AX Gas 
(Dis- 0.0 0.0 75.0 0.0 0.0 25.0 1,000 
sociated Cu. Ft. 
Ammonia) Per Hour 


PREPARED 


METAL TO BE 


ATMOSPHERES. BASED ON NATURAL 


APPLICATIONS 


Low C. 


rFREATED 


GAS AT $0.40 PER M CU 


FT 


© Approximate 


Cost per 1000 
Cubic Ft. 


Copper Steel up to Med. C. Stee] High C. Steel Special 
0.20 C. 0.20-0.60 C. Above 0.60 Steels 
Bright $0.07 
Anneal 
Up to 30 Min. 
Exposure 
Bright Bright Anneal $0.09 
Anneal and 
Clean Harden 
Bright Bright 
Bright Bright Anneal Anneal $0.10 
Anneal Anneal Clean Clean 
Harden Harden 
Oxygen, On, is the Carburize Bright 
only one of the Carburize Bright Anneal Anneal $0.23 
common gases Clean Harden 
which reacts with Dry Carbon Clean 
copper; conse- Cyaniding Restoration Harden 
quently, the atmos- (skin recovery) 
phere generator Bright Clean 
may de dispensed Dry Cyaniding Anneal Harden 
with in the bright Carburize Carburize Clean Tungsten $0.43 
annealing of that Bright Anneal Harden Molybdenum 
metal. It is only Clean Harden Steel 
necessary to set the 
furnace burners Bright 
slightly rich to pre- Anneal $1.25 
0 a ee ee a Stainless 
within the furnace. Steel 
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- an important factor in competitive 
production 


() h ly (utinl By JEROME R. STEEN 
Director of Quality Control 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

New York 

DURING the past decade it became evident that quality 
control activities on a greatly expanded basis offered un- 
told possibilities for improving product uniformity and RELATIVE QUALITY 
lowering production costs. Courses of approximately 100 
hours duration were offered by many leading universities 
in the application of statistical methods both in night and 
in day school classes. 

Full recognition of the potentials and appreciation of 
the basic methods underlying systematic quality control 
activities were not realized, however, until the publica- 
tion in May 1941 of American War Standards Z1.1 and 
Z1.2. Demand for a maximum of war production became 
evident, thereby stressing the need for reduction of scrap 
and other waste during manufacture. é 

Today the need for, and importance of, systematic qual- 
ity control during manufacture is recognized widely both 
with respect to the quality of design and to the quality 
of conformance. Quality of design depends to a large ex- 
tent on an existing or prospective market and on whether Fig. 1 CATHODE COATING WEIGHT 
the product may be competitive or is entirely new. It de- i 
pends both upon economic and upon engineering con- 3.5 AVERAGE 
siderations and is determined in advance usually by sales, * 4° 
management and engineering groups. 3.0 b= e see eT. | 
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When design is determined for a competitive product, 4 ° e eo|"ee | e 
cost is a primary consideration. Cost must be balanced 
against quality however, or the product will not enjoy 
acceptance by the purchasing public. In the design of 
new products, however, stress should be placed first upon 
quality and later upon cost. 

After a design has been established, quality of con- r ’ Cu » | 
formance is all-important. It must solve the problem of . eo — 3-0 — ; 
having each item produced conform as closely as possible 0 ° | 
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with each other like item and with the requirements of re) iD 20 30 40 50 
the original design. Here also the cost of quality is an 
important factor and must be balanced against the bene- Fig. 2 CATHODE COATING WEIGHT 

fits to be derived from quality lest we be confronted with AVERAGE 
the law of diminishing returns. 35 | 

In Fig. 1, curve trends are shown in which the cost and 
the benefits of quality might be expected to vary relatively 3.0 a mB SE a ae cnc GO 
with respect to quality improvement. Examination indi- 
cates that there is an optimum point beyond which the 
cost of quality becomes uneconomica]. The actual point 
where such a condition occurs can be determined best by 
co-ordination of the many groups concerned with distri- 
bution of the final product and with its cost. 

Those persons in charge of quality control activities « 
must consult frequently with members of their own en- 
gineering, purchasing, inspection, manufacturing, sales eee e ° e e 
and executive groups as well as with representatives of Fig.3 O 10 20 30 40 50 
customers, competitors and (Please turn to Page 126) 
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Part Five of a Series, and 
a Review of American In- 
ventions in Milling Ma- 
chines from Eli Whitney's 
Original Down to the Most 
Advanced 


MODERN 
MACHINE 
TOOLS 


By GUY HUBBARD 


Machine Tool Editor, Steel 











ILLING as a production operation is as typically 
American as apple pie. Here in the United States, 
milling actually antedates the single point tool 
planing processes dealt with in my article entitled “Sur- 
face Machining” which appeared in the June 30, 1947 
issue of STEEL. Although records indicate that the French 
mechanic Jacques de Vaucanson was milling gear teeth as 





early as 1780, his cutters were nothing more than revolv- 
ing circular files. Those used by Eli Whitney of Whitney- 
ville and Col. Simeon North of Middletown, Conn., and 
by Capt. John Harris Hall at Harper’s Ferry, Va. (now 
W. Va.) prior to 1820 were, however, real milling cut- 
ters and their machines were direct forerunners of modern 
milling machines. 

The saga of the American milling machine is one of 
the most interesting in machine tool history and one of 
the best documented. It happens to be one in which | 
long have been interested and in which I have done con- 
siderable research—some independently and some in as- 
sociation with the well-known machine tool historian 
Joseph Wickham Roe, who unearthed for the benefit of 
posterity the original American milling machine built by 
Eli Whitney in 1818 or earlier. 

That machine—now on exhibition at the Muscum of 
Science and Industry, New York—-embodies basic design 
features, including power feed to work table, which | 
have traced directly down to modern milling machines 
through related and successively improved designs by 
Silver & Gay, North Chelmsford, Mass. (1820); the Rob 
bins & Lawrence Co., Windsor, Vermont, (1848); and 
George S. Lincoln & Co. (now the Taylor & Fenn Co.) 
Hartford, Conn. (1855). 

Frederick W. Howe, the Silver & Gay apprentice who 
lated designed the Robbins & Lawrence milling machines. 
eventually became president of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence. He had considerable influence in early 
milling machine developments of that company. Francis 















































\. Pratt, who redesigned the Robbins & Lawrence mille1 
into the “Lincoln” miller in 1855, was one of the founders 
of the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, in 1860. His com- 
pany built untold thousands of improved “Lincoln” mill- 
ing machines during the subsequent 50 years. 

Men who “served their time” with Brown & Sharpe 
and Pratt & Whitney have in turn played important 
roles in milling machine developments in other important 
companies—including several in the middlewest. Thus 
the torch lighted by Eli Whitney at the very beginning 
of the interchangeable—or American—system of manu- 
facturing has been passed from hand to hand down 
through the years. 

In this article 1 want to pay deserved tribute to Am- 
erican milling machine builders of 1947 for the brilliance 
with which that torch burns today. That is as it should 
be. In the interchangeable system of manufacture the 
milling technique is one of the most important of all. In 
many plants it represents fully one-third of the operations 
and one-third of all machine tools involved. 

Milling machines today are among the most highly 
diversified of all machine tools in size and in design. 
ihey range all the way from tiny bench machines which 
can be carried under one arm, to huge planer-type and 
floor-type machines weighing several hundred thousand 
pounds. Among the big machines, one very important 
class is that generally called “horizontal boring, drilling 
and milling machines” mentioned in my article on “Bor- 
ing in the June 23, 1947 issue of STEEL as direct descend- 
ants of the horizontal boring mill developed in 1774 by 
John Wilkinson of Bersham for James Watt. 

The latest models of these machines both of table-type 
and of floor-type, have had their milling capabilities and 
their milling attachments so expanded and multiplied 
and improved that I am inclined to believe that they 
should be called “milling, boring and drilling machines”. 


They permit milling, boring and drilling to be done at one 


Upper left—This coarse-tooth, carbide-tipped 
cutter with inherent “flywheel effect” is being 
operated in Kearney & Trecker vertical milling 
machine with revolving table, cutting cast al- 
uminum 


Far left—Basic principles of form-controlled 
milling are demonstrated by this Gorton panto- 
graph machine as it translates Lincoln medal- 
lion from plaster mold to steel die block 


Center—How to accomplish several things at 
one pass is illustrated by multiple cutter setup 
for machining steel V-blocks in a Brown & 
Sharpe plain milling machine 


Near left—Tracer controlled milling of cooling 
fins in Wright Cylone cylinder head, This thin 
cutter ran at 4500 surface feet per minute in 
Cincinnati Hydromatic 
























































When the curtain rolls up on the National Machine Tool Show at the 
Dodge-Chicago plant, September 17, 1947, about the most surprised inidi- 
viduals since the awakening of Rip Van Winkle will be those who “know 
all about milling”. 

Probably more things have happened to milling in less time, than ever 
have upset the status quo of any branch of machine shop practice in the 
entire history of metalworking. All this will be brought out at Chicago. 








setup, which is particularly advantageous on large work— 
including power plant, railway and marine work, both 
steam and diesel. On the cruise which I took with the 
machine tool builders on the U. S. S. FRANKLIN RoosE- 
VELT about a year ago, I was interested to note that one of 
these machines of standard design was a key factor 
in the main repair shop on board that big aircraft carrier 
which speaks volumes for its versatility. 

Planer-type millers are relatively recent and direct re- 
lations of the single-point tool planers dealt with in my 
article on “Surface Machining” in the June 30, 1947 issue 
of Street. In a number of cases they are built by 
planer manufacturers. Outwardly they look like planers. 
Mechanically and electrically, however, they differ con- 
siderably from planers in that their tables or platens are 
designed to travel at “milling feed” rates and their side 
heads and heads on cross rail are heavily powered re- 
volving spindle units instead of the “clapper-block” units 
on planers. 

This involves considerable ingenuity in getting power 
to these heads without hampering their freedom of up- 
and-down and cross adjustment. In most cases the splined 
power shaft method is followed. As in the case of regular 
planers, these machines are built both in double housing 
and openside designs. 

Some of the earliest and best customers for these ma- 
chines were the machine tool builders themselves. Today 
one of the best ways to become familiar with their ef- 
fective use is to visit one of the large machine tool plants 
wherein planer-type milling machines are used for taking 
heavy, multiple cuts on bed and frame members. As in 
the case of planers, it will be found that small work is 
“ganged up” in ingenious ways on these machines to keep 
them busy between the big jobs. 

Below, on this page of this article is illustrated a heavy 


duty milling machine which combines functions both of 
milling and planing—although it is a very special kind of 
planing. This machine, shown as set up on a cylinder 
head job, is a Newton combined milling and “shaving” 
machine, built by Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

As the milling cycle starts the shaving head retracts to 
allow the work to pass the milling cutter, which roughs 
it out. Then the shaving head moves into cutting position 
and as the table returns at rapid traverse speed, the 
shaving blade removes the cutter marks and brings the 
work to exact size. This is a good example of effective 
utilization of what otherwise would be an “idle opera- 
tion” of a machine tool. It becomes more and more evi- 
dent that “idle time is out in modern machine tools.” 

Having wandered a bit off the beaten track of con- 
ventional American milling machine development in 
order to take a look at some of those types which are 
closely related to other machine tools dealt with in fore- 
going articles, let’s get back again on the main trail which 
has come directly from Eli Whitney’s shop. 

His first machine—a small bench miller of horizontal 
spindle type, with power feed to the table—was the 
ancestor of the present big family of standard machines 
which includes: Hand millers, bench millers, plain mil- 
lers, manufacturing millers, knee-type millers, universal 
millers, bed type millers, etc. Other machines which 
deviate more from his basic design are the various kinds 
of vertical spindle millers—of which heavy models of 
“goose-neck” design are widely used today on production 





work. 

The most familiar type of milling machine is that of 
knee type, in which the table can be raised and lowered 
by moving the heavy, overhanging knee. This may be 
either plain—for the simpler manufacturing operations— 
or universal, for a wide variety of tool room and other 
complicated operations involving index and spiral mil- 
ling, ete. 

Some of the heaviest and most powerful standard 
milling machines built today are of knee-type. As in the 
radial drill and the openside planer, clever engineering 
has given them the rigidity to stand up under heavy 
duty. The universal milling machine originally was pri- 
marily a tool room machine, but today big batteries of 
them are used on exacting production work. It is the 
familiar story of tool room equipment penetrating manu- 
facturing shops because of the demand therein for the 
same accuracy and convenience as in the tool room. 

The transformation of milling machines from light 
weight, slow running mechanisms to husky, high speed 
mechanisms, began with the (Please turn to Page 118) 


This heavy duty Newton machine, built by Consolidated 
Machine Tool Corp., removes bulk of the metal with 
milling cutter at one pass, then finishes work with shav- 
ing blade during table return 














MOST shops fabricating aluminum air ducts for the 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning industry prefer 
to use coiled sheet because it eliminates the need for 
handling individual sheets. The following is a descrip- 
tion of a typical setup that many shops have found use- 
ful. 

Material for fittings may be used directly from the 
coils but all coiled sheet to be used for flat sections must 
be run through a roller leveler to flatten it. This can 
be done readily by setting up a 4 or 5-roll leveler at the 
end of the layout table. Then the coil of aluminum sheet 
is brought up from stock on a dolly. The coil sits on two 
ball-bearing rollers mounted on top of the dolly. These 
permit the coil to turn freely so even the largest and 
heaviest coils can be unwound with little effort. 

Other shops have made reels and reel stands from pipe 
to hold the coil level with the run-out table, straightener 
and shear. In any case, the end of the coil is fed through 
the roller leveler and into a pair of rubber covered pinch 
rolls fitted with a crank so these rolls can be turned to 
pull the sheet through the leveler as it unwinds from the 
coil. Or a standard slip roll former can be used for 
straightening and uncoiling the sheet. Either arrangement 
is low in cost, widely adaptable and can be operated 
by one man. 

From the straightener and feed rolls, the metal goes 
into a shear for cutting the sheet to length and squaring 
the ends, and from there on out to the layout table. Most 
shops prefer a rather long layout table so several men 
can be laying out sections at the same time. Large shops 
will employ some form of mass production and instead 
of making the parts piece-by-piece will make “runs” or 
lots of several hundred at a time, setting up stops on 
shears for accurately duplicating parts with straight-line 
outlines. 

Curved and irregular parts such as elbow checks, 
stack head checks and the like may be cut out in lots of 
several hundred at a time. A stack of blanks up to 2-in. 
or more in thickness can be cut to shape by clamping and 
cutting as a unit on a contour saw or profile type of 
band saw. Usual practice is to scribe the outline of the 
shape wanted on the top piece and cut to the scribing 
free hand. Small deviations are usually not serious. 

Shapes too large for the contour saw may be cut 
out on a nibbler. Portable power nibblers and contour 
saws are also available. Or the shapes may be stacked 
and routed from a template, the method widely utilized 
during the war to produce blanks for aircraft parts. 

Aluminum in 2S-%H material will readily take any type 
of mechanical interlocking joint design including the 
Pittsburgh lock seam produced in lock-forming machines. 
No change in setting of the machines is required for 
aluminum. It forms perfectly with same settings on shears, 
lock formers, etc. as used for galvanized or black iron 
of same thickness. Ordinary grooved, single seamer ma- 
chines will make round pipe. Aluminum for round pipe is 
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crimped and beaded in the same manner as other materials 
and on the same machines with the same settings. Square 
duets are usually made with top, bottom and sides as sep- 
arate pieces, or top and side as one piece, bottom and 
side as the other, depending upon size of the duct. 

A number of sheet metal shops point out that Pitts- 
burgh lock seam assemblies should not be malleted shut 
completely when making shop assemblies, because some 
difficulty may be encountered that will necessitate chang- 
ing it slightly in fitting the duct on installation. This 
changing usually requires opening of the Pittsburghs and 


f 


subsequent closing. 

Aluminum may not always withstand this repeated sharp 
bending and rebending, so they recommend closing only 
an inch or two of the Pittsburgh at intervals of 8 to 10 
in. along the seam when assembling ductwork in the 
shop. This facilitates opening if changes are required. Of 
course, more accurate measuring of the jobs before fabri- 
cation will assure proper fits and eliminate any need for 


changes during erection. (Please turn to Page 124) 











Three individual aluminum ducts leading into main ex- 
haust line, part of large ventilating system in an indus- 
trial plant 
















System puts bal- 
anced load on all 
three phases of 
power line, ex'end- 
ing scope of resist- 
ance welding proc- 
esses and lowering 
substantially power 
demand 
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PERKTION of resistance welding equip- 
ment has always presented a serious power problem from 
the viewpoint of the public service company supplying 
power to the user of this equipment. This has been due 
to the fact that the conventional resistance welding ma- 
chine operates at low power factor, usually below 30 per 
cent, and has a high kva demand for relatively short peri- 
ods of time. 

This single-phase load on the usual three phase supply 
system can produce unbalanced conditions in the three- 
phase supply with the resulting disturbances in the volt- 
age conditions on the three phases. Furthermore, in those 
installations in which synchronous control is not used, and 
there are a considerable number of older installations with- 
out it, transient currents reaching peak values up to two 
times the steady state peak currents will be drawn at the 
start of each weld impulse. 

Another factor to consider in the operation of single 
phase welding equipment is that as the material being 
welded is introduced into the throat of the machine, the 
current passing through the secondary circuit decreases 
due to the increased secondary throat impedance, thus 






















causing decreasing of the heat in the weld and consequent- 
ly decreasing weld strength somewhat with each further 
movement of the work into the throat of the machine. This 
usually is taken care of by installation of current compen- 
sating devices which function to maintain constant cur- 
rent in the secondary of the welding machine. 

In alternating currents, moreover, it is a well known 
fact that the alternating current resistance is increased 
above the value of the direct current resistance due to the 
phenomenon known as skin effect, the current flowing near 
the surface of the conductor—the depth of penetration de- 
creasing with an increase in frequency. From the many 
tests conducted on welding apparatus, it has been found 
that the ratio of alternating current resistance to direct cur- 
rent resistance is in the neighborhood of 2.3 at a frequency 
cf 60 cycles per second. 

During each half cycle of the 60 cycle current, heat is 
developed in proportion to the square of the current. If 
a graph of current squared is drawn, it can readily be 
seen that the curve rises rather sharply, indicating pro- 
duction of heat in the weld, reaches a maximum and then 
starts dropping off with consequent dropping off in the 
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Fig. 1—Portable unit designed for welding structural 
sections. Typical installation at Duffin Iron Co., Chicago 
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production of heat. This means that for each half cycle 
there is a period during which the welded area is heated | 
and then allowed to cool slightly. 
; renee | 
During each half cycle there is a production of heat, | x 
after which the production of heat drops off and the heat | | | ey | 
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is allowed to dissipate in the material which is being weld- 
ed. These blank spaces in the heating curve indicate that 
a much higher peak value of current is required when 
using this type of a wave if welding were done with a con- | 
tinuous current. Although one might say the definition 
of the current of a sinusoidal wave takes into consideration 
the actual heating effect of the total wave, it must be re- 
membered that this definition is based upon the fact that 
the heat that is produced by each type of current is not 
allowed to dissipate into the surrounding medium: aa Ur 
In practical applications where the heat as it is pro- 
duced is allowed to dissipate, there must be considered j 
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the fact peak currents will have to be much higher than 
is indicated by the ratio of rms to the peak value. With 
a wave shape of current as in Figs. 6 and 7, the production 

of heat (I27RT) during the weld is steady, since there is } 
no removal of the load during the impulse, and as a con- 
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sequence, no loss of heat. The peak cur- 
rent, therefore, does not have to reach 
as high a value as the rms of an ac 
wave to produce the same heating effect 
in the same time. A number of systems 
have been devised with the object in 
mind of reducing the kva demand on the 
power supply, and improving the power 
factor. 

One of these systems makes use of a 
motor generator set with a large flywheel 
on the shaft so that there is a great deal 
of energy storage which tends to soften 
the kick of the welder load on the line. 
The motor is a high slip type operating 
from the three phase line. The gener- 
ator may be wound for low frequencies 
so as to take advantage of the lower sec- 
ondary impedance and resulting lowered 
demand of a welder operating at low 
frequencies. Systems of this type, where 
the generator delivered power to a weld- 
er at frequencies of 16-2/3 cycles per 
second, were successfully installed in 
France in recent years. This system has 
one great disadvantage, namely, the ini- 
tial cost is very high. 

Another system in popular use is the 
installation of series capacitor power fac- 
tor correction equipment. The welding 
load may be power factor corrected by 
the installation of series capacitors so 


Fig. 6—Oscillogram of secondary current, three-phase welder, frequency 5 
: cycles per second 
Fig. 7—Oscillogram of secondary current, three-phase welder, frequency 
3.75 cycles per second 


that the system operates at near unity 
power factor instead of around 30 per 
cent, thereby reducing the kva demand 
in proportion. 

In this system the use of additional 
equipment, in the form of a bank of 
series capacitors, auto transformers, high 
voltage synchronous control equipment, 
discharge resistor to discharge the series 
capacitors, over-voltage protective equip- 
ment and cabinets for housing, adds to 
the original cost. A welding transformer 
wound for the nominal line voltage may 
be used in conjunction with an auto 
transformer, or the welding transformer 
may be wound for the high voltage re- 
quired by the use of series capacitors. 

The voltage, in the case of welding 
transformers having a power factor of 25 
per cent, would be around 1800, in the 
event that the power supply was 460 
Some safety precautions are re- 
quired, Installing series capacitor cor- 
rection equipment, cost of capacitors will 
be about $4 per uncorrected kva. 

The stored energy type of apparatus 
allows the use of direct current for per- 


volts. 


forming the welding operation, and the 
rectifiers used in this type of equipment 
can be very readily made to operate 
from a three phase power supply. This 
type of equipment is entirely satisfactory 
for the welding of aluminum and other 
materials requiring high peak currents 
of short duration, but is not very satis- 
factory for the welding of steel. 

In order to perform a given welding 
operation upon steel ‘with a minimum 
requirement in power, and in order to 
allow the three phase system to be used 
to advantage, the system known as the 
three phase single phase system has been 
developed. In this type of welding ap- 
paratus the three phase power supply 
feeds a rectifier which supplies direct 
current to a welding transformer. 


Controls for the system may be either 
mechanical or fully electronic, depend- 
ing upon the application of the machine. 
Fig. 2 represents a system of this type. 
Electron current from the rectifier, in 
this case a double three phase six tube 
rectifier, is allowed to pass in one direc- 
tion through the welding transformer, 
from the negative through one of the re- 
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Fig. 8—Typical welding current and pressure settings on welder in welding versing ignitron tubes, which is made 
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Close-up showing progressive stages of this manufacturing operation 


Completed brake drum disks being discharged from the press 


@ 5 operations simultaneously on brake drum disks! 
@ 5 individual slides! 


@ 1200 tons total capacity with one station having 
700 tons capacity! 


@ 120 inches between housings! 


@ Weight over 500,000 pounds! 


this -Werson-- press 


»»- iS speeding the 
production of vitally 
needed automobiles 


With the Verson Transfer Feed Press illustrated 
above five operations are performed automati- 
cally in a single press. Stock is fed into the 
right- hand side of the press and completely 
formed brake drum disks are discharged at the 
left. Already applicable to the manufacture of 


coaster\\wagons, cooking utensils, refrigerator 


~ dehydratdy pans, stove parts and many other 


concenttic Qr symmetrical pieces, this method 


\of manulattire is rapidly spreading to other 


fields‘of mass production. 
VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS CO. 


9318 So. Kenwood Ave.* Chicago 19, Ill. 


Originators and 
Pioneer Builders 
of Allsteel 


Welded Presses 
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THROAT DEPTH 


conductive, and back to the positive of 
the rectifier. 

A control circuit is so arranged that 
it allows the rectific to fire through 
the welding transformer and one of the 
reversing tubes fcr a period of time which 
may be preset from one to 10 cycles of 
the 60-cycle line. After this initial peri- 
od, all tubes in the rectifier are made 
nonconductive, and immediately there- 
after made conductive again, except that 
current is allowed to flow 


sc ond half of 


second reversing tube is now 


through the 
the welding transformer 
since the 
mad conductive. 


During each impulse of “on” time the 
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THROAT DEPTH 


Fig, 9—Kva demand versus throat depth for single-phase and three-phase 
welders 


Fig. 10—Line current versus throat depth for single-phase and three-phase 


welders 


current in the primary rises exponentially, 
its shape depending upon the parameters 
of the welding circuit. The resulting 
changes in field in the iron core induce 
a voltage in the secondary which in turn 
forces the welding current through the 
material to 


secondary circuit and the 


be welded. The shape of the secondary 
current will, therefore, be as indicated in 
zero, rises 


Figs. 6 and 7. It starts at 


exponentially, continues for the “on” time 








TABLE I 
Preheat Welding Quench Annealing Forging 
Pressure 23,530 19.910 23,530 23,530 23,530 
Current 47,000 78.500 0 78,500 0 
Time 6 sec 5.46 sec. 3.95 ] 5 ] 5 
Kva Demand 230 532 0 532 0 
KVA 
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THROAT DEPTH 


Fig. 11—Ratio of line current of single-phase welder to line current of three- 
phase welder, and ratio of kva single-phase against three-phase 


9S 


period, drops to zero, and then reverses 
its direction and rises again in the op- 
posite direction fcllowing the same: shape 
of current wave it did previously. It 
thus forms a complete cycle which in 
a Way represents a single phase current 
of low frequency, The frequency in 
the secondary can be varied at will by 
increasing the length of the “on” time 
pulse; for instance, if the “on” time pulse 
is one cycle, the frequency in the sec- 
ondary circuit will be 30 cycles per sec- 
ond. If the “on” time pulse is 10 cycles, 
the frequency in the secondary circuit 
will be three cycles per second. 
Another form of a three-phase welder 
is illustrated in Fig. 3. This type of 
apparatus eliminates the use of a sepa- 
rate rectifier in that both the rectification 
action and transformation action are real- 
ized on one iron core by the use of the 
patented three-phase single-phase princi- 
ple. The welding transformer is made 
with three separate primary windings 
and one low voltage secondary. 
Referring to Fig. 3, we see 
groups of primary coils: Cl, C2, C3, 


three 





secondary C4—and two sets of Ignitron 
tubes: Group Al, A2, A3, and group B1, 
B2, and B3. 

By suitable control means, Ignitrons 
Al, A2 and A3 are allowed to become 
conductive fcr a preset interval of time, 
thus allowing electron current to flow 
in turn through coil group Cl, C2 and 
C3, in the direction shown by dotted 
arrows. Ignitron group A is then ren- 
dered nonconductive and Ignitron group 
B is rendered ccnductive for the same 
period of time, thus allowing current 
to flow in the direction indicated by 
the solid arrows. 

This means that the current in the 

(Please turn to Page 137) 
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SAVE up to 65% 


of your Finishing Costs! 


See it demonstrated .. on your 
product. . in Ransburg Laboratories 


@ Whatever your product is, your production 
facilities can be simulated in Ransburg labora- 
tories. Thus, Ransburg can prove the applica- 
bility of the Electrostatic Spray-Painting Proc- 
ess to your requirements. 

Experienced engineers will demonstrate with 
your product how you can increase the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of your finishing depart- 
ment... and point out to you the production 
economies that will result. 

Simply furnish us an outline of your painting 
requirements, including product description, 
coating materials used and the nature and type 
of layout for your finishing operation. Your 
request will get every consideration . . . with 
no obligation. 


Write for the Mlustrated 
Ranshurg Folder 


HARPER J. RANSBURG COMPANY 
1250 Barth Avenue 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


PROVED on a wide variety 
of articles such as these. / 


July 7, 1947 











PRODUCTION 
ECONOMIES 


@ Saves coating material— normally 40% to 


50% ... sometimes more! Used with commer- 
cially available finishes. 

@ Saves labor—fully automatic . . . requires only 
one attendant. Booth clean-up reduced as much 
as 90%. 

@ Assures quality finish—a consistently uniform 
finish . . . with fewer rejects ... at any produc- 
tion speed. 


@ Increases production—constant production v8 
more efficient operation, supervision and in- 
spection. 

@ Saves space—a compact Ransburg unit often 
replaces several spray booths. 


















Engineering News ot a Glance 








MORE CARBURIZING STEELS: To 
meet the need for deep hardening steels 
that can be easily processed and ma- 
chined into airplane, truck, bus and other 
gears, shafts and pinions subject to heavy- 
Steel 
Corp., is offering a new series of four 


duty service, Carnegie - Illinois 
improved carburizing steels under the 
trade name SuperKore, According to the 
corporation, the steels show hardenability 
highly 
alloyed grades now in common use. They 


equal to or greater than more 


also are easier to anneal and possess sub- 


stantially improved machinability. 


AUTOMATIC PORTER: When board- 
ing one of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
new postwar cars, passengers step from 
the vestibule into a newly designed open 
entry, treated in stainless. At the left 
side of this area is a door, containing a 
large window for better vision. This 
opens inward at the nudge of a_hori- 
zontal hand bar, and remains cpen for 
several seconds before closing gently. 
It operates by pneumatic pressure act- 
uated by power from the electrical sys- 
tem of the car. If while the door is 
closing, another passenger should start 
through the doorway, the door will again 
cpen automatically the moment any part 
of it touches the passenger or his bag- 


gage. 


“PICTURES” OF QUALITY: In Lans- 
dale, Pa., Hunter Pressed Steel Co., 
maker .of springs, has initiated a new 
service to improve customer-supplier re- 
lationships. Prior to making a delivery 
on an order the company sends the cus- 
tomer—if desired—a “QR” or quality 
report by mail immediately after final 
inspection. The report usually arrives in 
advance of the shipment, and may be 
related to it easily through a report num- 
ber. The “QR” is a copy of the final 
sampling report regularly made by 
Hunter inspectors. It is in form of a 
frequency distribution of the test load 
values, and presents the information 
most needed in a manner most readily 


understood. 


WELL BRAKED: Two entirely independ- 
ent air brake systems provide unfailing 
reliability in stopping the new super 


duty six-wheeler truck developed for far- , 


western states operation by Mack Trucks 
Ine., New York. Large brake block area 
and air chambers achieve fast, positive 
and simultaneous braking in all wheels. 
New smaller diameter, wider rear brakes 
with more than 1000 sq in. braking 
area, assure proper cooling of drums and 


100 


tires. For emergency stops, a separate air 
chamber on each of the four bogie wheels 
is actuated by a separate reservoir and 
valve system. Capacity of the emergency 
system is enough for several normal stops. 


“IRON CURTAINS”: “Twin” wrought 
iron plate fire walls 5/16-in. thick were 
recently installed on piers L and S oper- 
ated by Norfolk & Western Railroad at 
Lambert Point, Va., in order to prevent 
below-deck spread of fire. According to 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, the iro: 
curtains extend the entire width of each 
pier, spaced at intervals of about 300 ft 
along the length of the piers. Walls con- 
stitute a “double curtain” of protection 
since there is approximately a 10-ft space 
between the vertical wrought iron plates. 
Ends of each fire wall at the sides of 
the pier were closed by additional 
wrought iron plates, thereby forming vir- 
tually a sealed chamber 8 ft wide. Both 
faces of each double firewall are pro- 
tected by open sprinkler heads, spaced 
5 ft apart and 2 ft away from iron plates. 


INSULATION IN SUPPLY: High sil- 
ica content insulation, known as Refrasil, 
developed by H. I. Thompson Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., for aircraft jet engine 
cones and tail pipes, is now being made 
available to industry in general. Ac- 
cording to the West Coast company, the 
product was proved physically efficient 
and chemically stable at sustained tem- 
peratures at 2000°F, and safe at 500° 
higher for short periods. Fibers of the 
product do not have a sharp melting 
point. They start to soften at 2300 to 
2400°F, but do not actually fuse until 
about 3100°F. The concern is making the 
insulation available in batt form, by the 
roll about 14 feet long by 3% ft wide 
and 3/16-in. thick, and in cloth form in 
rolls of random lengths approximately 
32 in. wide by 0.015-in. thick. 


RECOVERS 90% IRON CONTENT: 
New washing tower method of concentrat- 
ing low grade iron ore, developed in Ger- 
many, doubles the ore concentration and 
results in recovery of over 90 per cent of 
the iron content, the Office of Technical 
Services reports from Washington.  Al- 
though the Wiedelmann tower, as it is 
called, is a new application of the gravity 
separation principle, long applied in the 
United States, its comparative cost can- 
not be determined without test runs using 
American ores, according to Frank D. 
Lamb, chief of the mineral dressing unit, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Park, Md. In test runs, the 


tower, which could be used in Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Alabama and 
other regions, recovered for the Germans 
91.6 per cent of the iron ore content with 
an increase in iron ore concentration from 
21.6 per cent in the raw ore to 38.9 per 
cent in the washed product, Wiedelmann 
the inventor, states that ores washed by 
this process required the addition of less 
lime to the blast furnace than did ores 
washed by methods in which the lime is 
largely removed. In some cases, no addi- 
tional lime was needed, he said. 


MAKES TRAIN NOISELESS: Few 
pieces of rubber located at strategic 
points carry the entire weight of each 
car in the General Motors “train of to- 
morrow’, now on a _ nationwide tour. 
Noise is so thoroughly sealed off that in- 
teriors are as quiet as the average living 
room. The rubber, newly developed by 
scientists of United States Rubber Co., 
New York, is used chiefly in noise 
dampening devices placed between the 
truck and body of the cars to intercept 
rattle produced by the wheels rolling 
over the steel rails. The company also 
produced special plastics for the project. 
These were furnished in 17 different 
colors, and are used in the train as floor- 
ing for the coaches and the passageways 
of the Pullmans, as well as wall cover- 
ing below windows. 


“TIPLESS” AT CORNERS: Steel grid 
conveyor belt, designed by Cyclone 
Fence Division, American Steel & Wire 
Co., Waukegan, Ill., turns corners with- 
out tipping, describes complete circles if 
necessary, and can be used to move 
products uphill or down or straight 
ahead horizontally. Its construction per- 
mits air circulation required for cooling 
products in motion. The division reports 
section of the belt 2 ft wide weighs only 
3 lb per linear foot. It is being fabri- 
cated in bright, galvanized, tinned or 
stainless steel wire to meet various spe- 


cial manufacturing operations. 


SUPPLIES FOOL-PROOF LOCKS: In 
Albany, N. Y., Simmons Fastener Corp. 
reveals that the War Department recent- 
ly selected its Quick-Lock fastener 
which embodies special design and con- 
struction features, to seal the 250,000 
steel caskets to be used in returning 
World War II dead for final burial in the 
United States. In accordance with the 
War Department’s requirements, the 
fastener leaves no possibility of human 
error in sealing the caskets for shipment, 
and it meets severe shear and _ tension 
loads under air pressure tests. 
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our severest critics get paid — 


‘a 
AN e 
....to boost your production 
Pom CMP laboratory technicians don’t take pre- 
nue — na ee - ad 
OZsq cision characteristics for granted. Their job 
‘ars is to enforce the rigid specifications and 
standards to which CMP Thinsteel is made. 
Rare indeed is any deviation from specifica- 
<n tion which escapes the elaborate detection 
Cave, system of checks and counterchecks operated 


“MGS by these skilled specialists. 


This is one of the reasons CMP cold Rolled 
Strip Steel in low carbon, spring steel, stain- 













ae % ° 
RN less and other alloy grades has maintained 
oN og over the years its reputation for consistent 


faithfulness to high standards . . . the “plus” 
values of uniformity and accuracy which 
mean so much to your production line suc- 
gents cess. You can’t afford to overlook these 

a CMP production boosting advantages. 


Photomicrography ... A CMP pre- 

cision method of checking the 
spheroidization of Thinsteel 
structure. 





COLD FACTS ON 


THINSTEEL 


e EXTRA LONG COILS 
.-- less downtime 
e@ EXTREMELY CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 
++.More parts per ton 
e WIDE RANGE OF PHYSICALS 
AND ANALYSES 


... tailored for your products 


e GAUGES THIN AS .001” 
... strength with lightness 








THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


} — | _ YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Sales Offices 


GIVES MAXIMUM pRonucTion PER TON NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
[ J 


BUFFALO + DAYTON += LOS ANGELES 
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Electrochemical Meeting Reveals 


New METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


... in electric furnace practice, corrosion and electrochemical 


WELL-ROUNDED agenda of _tech- 
nical papers in which were described 
many new metallurgical developments 
featured the 91st convention of the Elec- 
trochemical Society at Louisville. Ses- 
sions on electric steel, corrosion, and 
electrochemical behavior of metals were 
highlights of the meeting. 

Opening the scientific-technical ses- 
sion on electric steel, C. G. Merritt, Cru- 
cible Steel Co, of America, New York, 
presented a paper which traced the growth 
nd present status of electric steel prac- 
tice in this country. Steelmaking, in gen- 
eral, by all methods of manufacture cur- 
rently used, has improved in the last 
twenty years. Many items formerly made 
exclusively in the electric furnace are 
now made in the basic open hearth. This 
is unquestionably due to impovements 
in basie open hearth melting as quality 
requirements have been _ satisfactorily 
maintained. 

As new alloys are required, according 
to Merritt, the electric furnace is the one 


behavior 


which produces results. The first experi- 
mental melts are generally made in small 
induction units, and the arc furnace 
ultimately puts them into quantity pro- 
duction. Gas turbines and jet propul- 
sion units require many new alloys for 
highly stressed parts operating at elevat- 
ed temperatures. Some of these metals 
can hardly be called steel, since many 
of them contain alloying elements in 
excess of their iron content, and some 
of them contain only small amounts of 
residual iron. 

These alloys, as well as the entire fam- 
ilv of stainless and heat resistant steels, 
are at present produced in the electric 
furnace, 

Design engineers are quick to take ad- 
vantage of the use of metals which can 
be used safely at high tensile values. In 
the constant battle to produce light con- 
struction, the weight/strength ratio be- 
comes very imporant. In such designs it 
is imperative that the metal be uniform 
and free from defects. In this connec- 


Fig. 1 (left)—Effect of residual aluminum content on 0.35 per cent carbon 
steel cast in 5 per cent moisture sand 


Fig, 2 (right)—Effect of chromium content on soundness of medium carbon 


steel cast in 5 per cent moisture sand 


tion, it was reported by Merritt that a 
rew material has been developed quite 
recently, primarily for aircraft construc- 
tion, which very possibly will permit a 
still lower reduction in the weight/ 
strength ratio of highly stressed aircraft 
parts. This metal has a relatively low 
alloy content, the chemical composition 
being approximately 0.25 per cent C; 
1.30 per cent Mn; 1.50 per cent Si; 1.80 
per cent Ni; and 0.40 per cent Mo. When 
heat treated to a tensile strength of 240,- 
000 psi it maintains approximately 13 
per cent elongation and 45 per cent re- 
duction of area in a longitudinal test. 
Another feature is the unusual Izod im- 
pact strength. 

Acid Electric Steel For Castings: Con- 
tinuing the session on electric steel Sam 
EF, Carter and C. K. Donoho of Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co.. Birmingham, 
discussed the use of acid electric steel for 
castings, in which it was shown that the 
acid electric furnace is an efficient me- 
dium for the production of the highest 
quality steel for castings. Highest duc- 
tility was obtained by maintaining a rel- 
atively oxidizing bath throughout the 
heat and deoxidizing by simultaneous ad- 
dition of silicon and manganese to the 




























Your stomach cant tel winter om summer 








] GARDEN-FRESH peas and corn are tempting lures for 
* many people, while others prefer juicy garden beets or 
tasty lima beans. Whatever the choice, they agree on this— 
the fresher, the better! Housewives today can answer this 
call, even in winter. But they need help to do it. 





BUNDYWELD tubing in condenser and evaporator coils, 

compressor lines and connecting tubes helps bring 
dependability in freezer units. Bundyweld’s many other uses 
include carrying fuel, oil, lubricants, vacuums and hydraulic 
fluids in motor vehicles and gas in modern ranges. 


TAKE the recommendation of many éigineers and 

product designers who recognize the advantages 
of this unique, superior tubing. Specify Bundyweld. 
Let Bundy Research and Engineering Departments 
show the advantages of Bundy Tubing for your 
product. Available in steel, Monel and nickel. Bundy 
Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


BUNDY 
Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 





Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 


San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND 
Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


SILENT PARTNER in preserving summer freshness all year 
2. around is the modern freezer unit. At home or in the 
store, these units keep food so super-fresh, you can’t tell by 
tasting whether it’s winter or summer. But freezing units 
themselves need help to do this job well. 


PERFECT 


souD BOND 


DOUBLE WALL } 


HELD TO CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 


oA 


BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single 

* strip of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is 
rolled continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then 
metallurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled 
—to form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 





— 


REPRESENTATIVES: — sn . 


Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 
Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 
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“Mahe it’ trom Chiet Keokuk... 


Lasy Handling with 


Magner... 
thats 
KEOKUK Electro-Silvery 





FOUNDRIES 


30-pound Keokuk Electro-Silvery 
Pigs for charging mechanically in- 
to the cupola. Easily broken into 
two or, more pieces, handled by 
magnet and measured by weight. 
Regular or alloy analysis. 





12'4-pound Keokuk Electro-Sil- 
very Piglets so uniform in weight 
that they may be charged into the 
cupola by count, eliminating 
weighing operations. Handle by 
magnet. Regular or alloy analysis. 


Te ee POS A. See 








60-pound Keokuk Electro- 
Silvery Pigs for blocking the 
open hearth heat. For equal 
distribution of silicon and best 
temperature melt-down. Handle 
by magnet. 


Write today for complete information. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


Sales Agents: MILLER AND COMPANY, 332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, Chicago 4, Illinois 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, 3504 CAREW TOWER 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI, 407 N. EIGHTH ST. 
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bath shortly before the tap. Final de- 
oxidation with aluminum was shown to 
be valuable in preventing pin-holes but 
tends to lower ductility. The point was 
brought out by Carter and Donoho that 
the control of melting practice, composi- 
tion and casting conditions to produce 
aluminum-free castings which are ra- 
diographically sound 
strength ductility combinations in cast 
steel. 


gives the best 


First phase in the acid electric proc- 
ess, the carbon boil, has been almost 
universally accepted as necessary where 
consistently high physical quality is re- 
quired. An oxidizing agent such as ore 
or mill scale is added by the time the 
charge is melted. At this low tempera- 
ture the silicon and manganese in the 
charge are oxidized to a very low point. 
When the bath reaches a higher tempera- 
ture, the carbon begins to oxidize to a 
carbon monoxide. The escaping bubbles 
of carbon monoxide gas, which cause 
the boil, float out inclusions and flush 
out other gases. As heat is absorbed, 
this reaction proceeds until the dimin- 
carbon equilibrium 
with the diminishing iron oxide at the 
prevailing temperature. 
out that commercial melting practice in- 
cludes wide variations in the length and 
violence of the boil as well as in the car- 


ishing approaches 


It was pointed 


bon drop and the lowest carbon content 
and that considerable dispute has arisen 
en the subject of the requirements for 
an adequate boil. 


After the boil, the second phase desig- 
uated by Carter and Donoho as recar- 
burization and deoxidizing begins. The 
carbon must be adjusted by the addi- 
tion of recarburizers and the dissolved 
oxide activity considerably reduced in 
order that the metal casting will solidify 
without gas cavities. 
eliminate some iron oxide in the form of 


Carbon additions 


carbon monoxide gas; manganese re- 
duces the active FeO concentration to a 
lower level as manganese oxide is pre- 
cipitated, and silicon precipitates more 
oxide as silicon oxide. 


Silicon is the strongest deoxidizer of 
the three because the silicon-FeO equi- 
librium constant permits the lowest FeO 
concentration in solution. 
ble oxides remain dispersed and suspend- 
ed in the molten metal until they can 
fuse together or grow by reaction to a 
dimension with sufficient buoyancy to 
float out of the metal and fuse into the 
slag. This initial deoxidation has an im- 
portant bearing on the general quality 
of the steel produced, particularly as re- 
gards the appearance of inclusions. 


These insolu- 


Third phase of the process, designated 
as slag control, really begins with the 
melt down, but most of the final adjust- 
ment js concurrent with the recarburiza- 
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tion and deoxidizing period. It was 
pointed out that reasonable slag fluidity 
is desirable for the sake of steady effi- 
cient arcing and convenience in han- 
dling; in addition, a fluid slag absorbs 
more readily the nonmetallic inclusions 
fioated out of the bath. Also of signifi- 
cance is the fact that the higher the FeO 
content of the slag, the greater its fluid- 
ity. Consequently, slag fluidity in the 
acid furnace is an indication of iron 
oxide content of the slag. 

Most acid practices use only a single 
slag. With sufficient skill, time, and 
heat capacity the original slag can be 
“shaped” to almost any desired fina! 
composition and consistency. But whers 
a final slag extremely low in FeO is de- 
sired, it is usually easier to drain off the 
original oxidizing slag and add a second 
synthetic slag of sand, lime and/or man- 
ganese dioxide in any desired propor- 
tions. Such a double slag method has 
some advantages of uniformity which 
can be used to obtain closer chemical 
control of certain unusual alloy steels. 

Last phase is classified as final deoxi- 
dation and is usually carried out in the 
tapping ladle. 
the gas pressure from the mold supple- 


In green sand castings 


ments the gas evolved from the metal 
and makes it difficult to obtain castings 
free of gas cavities without the addition 
of some element that decreases the FeO 
to a much lower activity than does man- 
ganese or silicon. According to Carter 
and Donoho, aluminum las proved the 
most effective in this respect but its use 
requires careful control in order to avoid 
too much sacrifice of ductility. Primary 
purpose of adding aluminum in acid 
electric steel is the prevention of pin 
The most 
used addition as a final deoxidizer is 2 
to 2% lb per ton of metallic aluminum. 
With about 0.02 per cent or more of re- 
sidual metallic aluminum in the steel, 
pin-holes are effectively prevented. Fig. 
1 shows the effect of residual aluminum 
content on 0.5 per cent carbon steel cast 
in 5 per cent moist sand. In Fig. 2 
is shown the effect of chromium content 
on soundness of medium carbon. steel 
cast in 5 per cent moist sand. 

Silicon Carbide as a Deoxidizing Agent: 
Results of research carried on at Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, on the use of sili- 
con carbide in basic electric procedures 
for high quality alloy steels was _re- 
ported in a paper by E. A. Loria, H. D. 


holes in green sand castings. 


AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT BREAKER 
SWITCHING DEVICE 


POWER SUPPLY 








Shephard and A. P. Thompson. Data 
presented showed that the presence of 
granular silicon carbide in the slag dur- 
ing the finishing period js desirable be- 
cause it affects the reduction of metallic 
oxides iv the slag and the desulphuriza- 
tion of the bath. It was reported by the 
authors that silicon carbide is appro- 
priate for such applications because 
where it is added in conjunction with 
lime and fluorspar it will provide essen- 
tially the same ingredients as arise from 
the inter-reactions between the common- 
ly used coke, lime and ferrosilicon. 

Some of the advantages cited for the 
use of silicon carbide as a deoxidizing 
agent were as follows: 

(1) In 
made calcium carbide slag, silicon car- 
bide is ready to undergo reaction as soon 
as it is added with the Kime and fluor- 
spar. It was reported that a completely 


contrast with the furnace- 


shaped up slag was obtained in 10 min 
compared with 25 min for the usual 
Because of the 
initial reducing atmosphere that occurs 


calcium carbide slag. 


with the silicon carbide addition, it was 
reported that many operators were able 
to save from 15 to 45 min furnace time 


(Please turn to Page 130) 
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Fig. 3 (above )—Characteristics of three- 
phase arc furnace circuit 


~. 


Fig. 4 (left)—One-line diagram of three- 
phase arc furnace circuit, showing lo- 
cation of automatic circuit breakei 
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ver since the first ‘Surface’ 

One-Way Fired Soaking Pit 

was installed in 1926, our 

engineers have been working with steel 

men in the continuous development of 

metal heating equipment to meet the 
prevailing production need. 


Today, ‘Surface’ One-Way Fired Soaking 
Pits incorporate the most modern features in 
design and operation to make possible high 
quality as well as quantity tonnage. 

Most significant is the fact that during the 


nineteen years of ‘Surface’ Pit engineering, the 
One-Way Firing principle has remained the most 
satisfactory method of ingot heating. It is 
convincing to see ‘Surface’ Pits in operation. 
Furthermore, 145 One-Way Fired Pit installa- 
tions have been made since 1936...66 since 
1942, which is most indicative of an industry 
trend to proved heating methods and equipment. 

These outstanding advantages are offered 
in ‘Surface’ One-Way Fired Pits: Simplest 
Construction; Greater Capacity; Most Efficient 
Firing; Best Heat Distribution, and Lowest Main- 


tenance. Ask a ‘Surface’ Engineer for details. 








‘SURFACE’ 


oN ee 












SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


IS USED IN INDUS 












New 
Impact 







Mechanism 







... permits light tool to per- 
form heavy operations 



















WIDE variety of operations is performed by a newly developed electric 
impact tool through a mechanism that converts power into “rotary impacts”; 
these in turn exert a more powerful effect when resistance to spindle 
rotation reaches a certain point. Until this point is reached, the tool, de- 
veloped by Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, runs as a conventional electric 
unit. Its free speed is 2000 rpm, but under load it delivers 1900 rotary im- 
pacts per minute. 

An advantage of the development, the company reports, is that the 
spindle of the 6%-lb tool may be stalled completely while the motor con- 
tinues to run—with no danger of motor burn-out caused by the overload- 
ing. Another is that the impact mechanism eliminates torque reaction to 


the operator when the tool is used in running nuts, as illustrated in Fig. 4. 


It employs a reversible, 3 amp electric motor which operates on 110 v ac-de. 





Among the many typical operations which the 4U tool is capable of 
handling are such jobs as reaming a %-in. hole in an oil filler spout, shown 
in Fig. 3. According to the manufacturer, it also reams holes up to %-in. 
diameter. Although rated for %-in. drilling, it provides %-in. holes by step 
drilling in %-in. steps. The tool also taps holes up to %-in., and can be 










used for wire brushing applications as shown in Fig. 1. In addition, it 






drives hole saws up to 1%-in. diameter in sheet metal. 








* 
not with a ROCKFORD Hy-Draulic 


The “difficult” jobs are never a problem when you have a 
Rockford Hy-Draulic Shaper. Put on any of the special 
jobs that are often tough to set-up or do...and see how 
fast and accurately such work can be done. The special 
job shown here on a production part for a South Bend 
Lathe is typical ... a keyway only 0.500" long. In addition 
to cutting accurately to a blind shoulder at each end with 
only a clearance of 0.008", the cut must be held to plus or 
minus 0.003" in width and depth. These parts are pro- 
duced in lots of 250 to 3000 pieces and the keyways are 
cut in an average time of 30 seconds per piece. If you want 
speed, accuracy, and true ease in set-up and operation, for 
every kind of shaper work, investigate the Rockford Hy- 
Draulic. Write for Shaper Bulletins. 


ROCKFORD MACHINE TOOL CO. 
ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD Hy-Draulic SHAPERS 


Ram type Shapers are built in 12”, 16”, 20”, 24” 
special, 24”, and 28” sizes... Openside Shaper in 
36” size. Available with all accessory equipment 
where it applies, such as universal table and power 
down feed. 


SLOTTERS SHAPER-PLANERS 









































nonferrous material. 


By L. B. JOHNSON 


Manager, Service Department 
Oakite Products Inc. 
New York 


USE OF 


otuble Oil 


. . . in various machining operations on ferrous and 
Data and formulas given here 





are based on current use in large and small plants 


and on a wide range of work 


WHILE there are many different so- 
luble oils formulated with various char- 
acteristics, the reference data in this ar- 
ticle deal with a special type of soluble 
oil made from a highly refined paraffin 
crude. Its emulsifying base includes a 
specially prepared petroleum sulphonate 
along with other essential constituents 
which permit it to be completely and 
readily dispersed in water to form uni- 
form, stable and well-balanced emulsions. 

Besides being chemically neutral and 
possessing other properties which enable 
it to offer high resistance to rancidity, 
this soluble oil has the desirable feature 
of an exceptionally wide range of dilu- 
tion. Concerning this latter feature, it will 
be noted in many formulas given later, 
these representing average experience of 
many plants, that the properties of this 
special type soluble oil permit dilution 
ratios that normally exceed those on cer- 
tain types ef work. Obviously in each 
case, the coolant should he custom-fitted 
to each machining operation for best re- 
sults and economy. 

To meet unusual and special machin- 
ing conditions on different types of work, 
several Oakite materials find a beneficial 
and successful use as addition agents to 
soluble oil in making up solutions and 
emulsions for machining. These addi- 
tion agents—Oakite, stamping and cut- 
ting paste, special drawing compound, 
renovator and other Oakite materials— 
help to produce certain advantages and 
effects such as (1) providing a _ rust- 
preventive coating or film on work; (2) 
aiding resistance to gumming; (3) im- 
proving machinability and surface finish; 
(4) amplifying stability of emulsion to 
counteract the effect of any residual acid 
on bar stock or work after pickling and 
which might tend to acidify emulsion; 
keep tanks and 


(5) helping piping, 


pumps in clean condition. 
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Oakite, the first-mentioned addition 
agent, is generally employed in most all 
formulas, % to %-oz to each gallon of 
water. It should always be added to water 
first, before adding soluble oil to water. 
Stamping and cutting paste and special 
drawing compound are water-soluble ad- 
dition agents of a more heavily com- 
pounded nature. Either is miscible with 
water or oil. They provide extra lubri- 
city, cushioning and other properties that 
result in further improvements in _fin- 
ishes and longer tool life on certain ma- 
chining operations. 

Owing to the widely varying condi- 
tions in shops, materials to be cut and 
operations to be performed, it is obvi- 
ously not practical to attempt any stand- 
ardization of specific soluble oil dilution 
ratios for specific operations. Actual ex- 
perience of users, however, provides a 
guide for others in adapting soluble oil 
to the same or similar work since much 
depends on metals, cuts, speeds and other 
factors. Accordingly, only general recom- 
mendations for using soluble oil will be 
given which may be employed as start- 
ing points in determining the most ad- 
vantageous dilution ratios for specific 
operations. 

In making up dilutions of soluble oil 
the first consideration is whether the op- 
eration will make light or heavy demands 
upon the cutting emulsion either from the 
standpoint of cooling or lubrication, or 
both. In many cases, by incorporating the 
recommended addition agents to the cut- 
ting fluid emulsion, certain advantages 
result that are not obtainable when emul- 
sions are used straight, particularly in 
areas where water is very hard or is 
slightly acid. 

If a straight oil is to be replaced with 
a soluble oil cutting emulsion on a cer- 
tain operation it is often advisable to use 
a higher top rake angle on cutting tool. 





It aids in reducing chip pressure and 
coolant emulsion has more opportunity 
to carry off heat from the area of cutting 
action. 


Studies conducted by many authorities 
and research organizations corroborate 
the company’s experience regarding con- 
tamination of cutting fluids by bacteria. 
Accordingly, if bacterial contamination 
of new coolant emulsion is to be avoid- 
ed, be sure first to clean tanks on ma- 
chines before charging them with soluble 
oil coolant emulsion. Use an alkaline so- 
lution, preferably hot, circulating solu- 
tion with pump on machine. Then flush 
with clear water. Or if a main supply 
recirculating system is employed, pump 
hot cleaning through entire 
system. The objective is to remove all 
fouling matter, gummy residues and bac- 
teria-harboring slime that 
have previously built up in tanks, lines, 


solution 


sludge and 


pumps, strainers and filters. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of thoroughly clean- 
ing out tank on machine, and tank and 
lines of recirculating system delivering a 
coolant emulsion to a battery of ma- 
chines. Bacterial contamination of any 
cutting solutions is attributable to many 
factors. Probable causes are water char- 
acteristics, contaminating dirt, oil and 
grease on work, air-borne bacteria, un- 
cleanliness of workers’ hands, extraneous 
matter getting into tanks, inadequacies of 
plant sanitation. Unless preventive meas- 
ures are taken to control or prevent bac- 
terial growth, solutions may become ran- 
cid and give off foul odors. When this 
occurs solution must be discarded. 

It is therefore good practice periodic- 
ally to clean out tanks, strainers and 
lines and follow with germicidal treat- 
ment to destroy bacteria. Various mate- 
rials are available for this purpose. 

When making up soluble oil in the 
dilution ratio suggested for a particular 
operation, care should be taken to: (1) 
Correctly measure oil and water in the 
right proportion; (2) always add oil to 
water and not water to oil; (3) keep 
coolant solutions slightly alkaline. By 
adding the soluble oil to water, a coolant 
emulsion is formed consisting of minute 
globules of oil, each globule surround- 
ed by a droplet of water. As evaporation 
takes place either on work or machine, 
a thin film of oil remains on surface that 
helps resist possible rusting. 

On the other hand, if water is added 
to oil, an inverted or reverse emulsion 
is likely to result (droplets of water sur- 
rounded by oil) which usually does not 
perform efficiently and often is the source 
of troub'e—rusting of work surfaces and 
separation of solution. As previously men- 
tioned, coolant solution should be main- 
tained slightly alkaline by adding % to 
% oz Oakite to each gallon of water be- 
fore adding the scluble oil. In addition 
to maintaining slight alkalinity, Oakite 
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y fat for high-speed production 


In today’s fast-moving production work the modern battery-powered truck has no equal. The development 


An of modern high capacity batteries by Philco, gives trucks 
P.: for steady, full-shift operation. Philco extra capacity types.are widely used—XL, XVL, AMH and the 
7; } ; 

cy ) famous long-life Philco ‘‘Thirty’’”. Write for catalogs of specification data. 
bn aS 


PHIEGO 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


PHILCO CORPORATION © STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION # TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 














MOUNTED 
WHEELS — POINTS 


The Bay State line contains 
“points” you cannot afford 
to overlook. They are made 
from solid blank forms ahd 
are shaped, trued, and sized 
on special lathes after 


RY, Ey SiH | as 30% mounting on steel mandrels. 
Ys jf [a : They are thus automatically 
| \ io4 | pretested to make certain 
een be Of Cs that the wheels and points 
ee are truly “stuck for life” to 


the mandrels. 


Branch Offices and warehouses 
Detroit — Chicago 
Distributors — All principal cities 
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TABLE I 
MACHINING STEEL 

Drilling, Reaming: Formula No. 1—1 gal solu- 
ble oil, 10 to 20 gal water, 4% to % oz of 
Oakite to each gallon of water. 

Formula No. 2—1 gal soluble oil, 1 to 2 
Ib stamping and cutting paste, 5 to 15 
gal water, 4% to % oz Oakite to each 
gallon of water. 

Formula No. 3—1 gal soluble oil, % to 
1 Ib special drawing compound, 5 to 10 
gal water, and 4 to % oz Oakite to each 
gallon of water. 

Milling: Formula No. 1—1 gal soluble’ oil, 10 
to 15 gal water, and 4 to % oz Oakite 
to each gallon of water. 

Formula No. 2—1 gal soluble oil, 1 to 3 
Ib stamping and cutting paste, 5 to 10 
gal water, and % oz Oakite to each gallon 
of water. 

Formula No. 3—1 gal soluble oil, 3 to 9 
Ib special drawing compound, 10 to 20 
gal water, and 4 oz Oakite to each gal- 
lon of water. 

Threading, Tapping (Light): Formula 1—1 gal 

soluble oil, 10 to 15 gal water, and % 
to 1/3 oz Oakite to each gallon of water. 
Formula No. 2—1 gal soluble oil, 1 to 5 
Ib stamping and cutting paste,* 5 to 10 
gal water, and 4 oz Oakite to each gallon 
of water. 
* Depending on _ requirements, special 
drawing compound may be used in for- 
mula No. 2 instead of stamping and cut- 
ting paste. 

Turning, Boring, (Lathes): Formula No. 1—1 

gal soluble oil, 10 to 30 gal water, and 
% to % oz Oakite to each gallon of water. 
Formula No. 2—1 gal soluble oil, 2 to 6 
lb stamping and cutting paste, 3 to 15 
gal water, and 4 to % oz Oakite to each 
gallon of water. 
Formula No. 3—1 gal soluble oil, 2 to 3 
Ib special drawing compound, 5 to 10 
gal water, and 4 to % oz Oakite to each 
gallon of water. 

Cold Sawing:* Formula No. 1—1 gal soluble 

oil, 10 to 50 gal water, and 4 to % oz 
Oakite to each gallon of water. 
*Use also for abrasive cut-off wheel. 
Coolant emulsion has high cooling ability 
where heat dissipation factor is essential 
requirement. Many high speed sawing op- 
erations require more lubricity and a 
heavier body emulsion than indicated in 
formula above. 








softens the water, reduces its surface ten- 
sion and a better emulsion is obtained. 
When adding soluble oil to the treated 
water, pour oil in slowly, stirring rather 
vigorously while pouring to disperse oil 
throughout solution. Good practice is 
first to thoroughly premix the determined 
amount of soluble oil in a smaller amount 
of water before adding it to total amount 
of water which is to be used. 
Machining Ferrous Metals: As pointed 
out, one control factor of obvious im- 
portance that governs the proportions of 
soluble oil and water mixtures is the met- 
al being machined. Ferrous metals vary 
widely in machinability properties. On 
free machining metals like the low car- 
bon steels, coolant mixtures of low oil 
content are generally employed. Medium 
and high carbon steels require a coclant 
mixture of higher oil content and possibly 
the inclusion of the recommended addi- 
tion agent to meet special conditions. 
Ordinary cast iron has more often than 
not been machined dry, but develop- 
ments in modern cast irons permit finer 
machined finishes and in most cases a 
soluble oil, with a low oil-to-water ratio 
may be advantageously used to dissipate 
heat generated in cutting. Experience in- 
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TABLE II 
MACHINING BRASSES 


Ratio of 
Soluble Oil 


Operations and Water 
Threading, tapping (light) 1-15 
Drilling, reaming : , 1-25 
Milling : 1-25 
Turning, Boring (Lathes) 1-25 
Cold Sawing : : ’ 1-30 
Grinding ; 1-75 


COPPER AND THE BRONZES 
(INCLUDING MANGANESE, PHOSPHOR, 
SILICON BRONZES AND CUPRO-NICKEL 


ALLOYS) 
Drilling : - EP ; 1-15 
Turning, Boring é 1-15 
Milling , 1-15 
Sawing : ; : 1-20 
Grinding 1-75 


Note 1. On copper and bronze alloys, soluble 
oil is not in general recommended for reaming, 
tapping and most screw machine operations. 
Note 2: In making up soluble oil coolant emul- 
sions for machining brass, copper and bronze, 
the addition of % oz to %-oz Oakite to each 
gallon of water tends to soften water and keep 
coolant emulsion on alkaline side. 





dicates that on the basis of actual shop 
practice, determining the best dilution 
ratio for soluble oil used either alone or 
with an addition agent on a specific oper- 
ation and metal, is usually a procedure 
requiring only simple testing to adapt it 
to the operation being performed. 

Each of the formulas given for various 
operations, Table I, provides a range 
of dilution from which a starting point 
for actual trial determinations can easily 
be made. Where more viscous cutting 
solutions are required and extra lubricity 
is essential and desirable, addition agents 
such as stamping and cutting paste or 
special drawing compound, should be in- 
cluded in the formula in the range of 
suggested proportions. In addition to 
supplying extra lubricity, they help ma- 
terially in extending tool life and in im- 
proving finish. 

Where a soluble oil cutting fluid in- 
cludes either stamping and cutting paste 
or special drawing compound, procedure 
in mixing should be as follows for best 
results: First add % to % oz of Oakite 
for each gallon of water. Then add so- 
luble oil, pouring in slowly, while stir- 
ring. This forms a milky, opaque emul- 
sion. 

In a separate container put the re- 
quired amount of stamping and cutting 
paste. Then add Oakite-treated water, 
preferably warm or hot, in small 
amounts. Warm or hot water facilitates 
and speeds the mixing. When adding the 
water, stir or mechanically agitate until 
the mixture becomes a smooth, creamy 
emulsion. Then add this addition agent 
mixture to the soluble oil emulsion, The 
same procedure applied when using spe- 
cial drawing compound. In other words, 
always mix the soluble oil and water 
separately and the addition 
separately. 

If, after a coolant emulsion mixture 
has been added to tank on machine, it 
becomes somewhat “rich” due to evap- 


agents 


TABLE Il 
MACHINING ALUMINUM 


Turning: Formula No. 1l- 
to 20 gal water. 
Formula No, 2—1 gal soluble oil, 1 to 3 
gal renovator, 4 to 40 gal water. 

Formula No. 3—1 gal soluble oil, 1 to 2 
Ib cutting and stamping paste, 3 to 5 gal 
water. 

Drilling, Reaming: Formula No. 1—1 gal solu- 
ble oil, 1 to 3 gal renovator, 4 to 40 gal 
water. 

Formula No. 2—1 gal soluble oil, 10 to 
20 gal water. 

Formula No. 3—1 Ib special drawing 
compound, 1 gal renovator, 4 gal water. 

Milling: Formula No, 1—1 gal soluble oil, 1 
gal renovator, 10 to 30 gal water. 
Formula No. 2—l1 Ib special drawing 
compound, 1 gal renovator, 4 to 6 gal 
water. 

Threading, Tapping: Formula No. 1—1 gal 
soluble oil, 1 gal renovator, 5 to 20 gal 
water, 

Formula No. 2—1 gal soluble oil, 1 to 3 
Ib stamping and cutting paste, 5 to 10 
gal water. 

Note 1: In areas where water is unusually hard, 
addition of %-oz Oakite to each gallon of 
water used, conditions and softens water so a 
good emulsion is formed. 
Note 2: In the formula which includes cutting 
and stamping paste or special drawing com- 
pound, the “richness” of the cutting fluid emul- 
sion desired is governed by the amount of these 
materials used in a given formula, and amount 
of water. In each case, simple tests permit 
adapting the formula to individual requirements 
of operation being performed. 

Note 3: Where renovator is included in a 

formula, first mix soluble oil and water (adding 

oil to water) and then add renovator. 


1 gal soluble oil, 5 





oration of water during machining, add 
water as required, and in which is in- 
cluded % to % oz of Oakite to each gal- 
lon of water to maintain coolant emul- 
sion on alkaline side. At all times provi- 
sion should be made to insure a copious 
supply of cutting fluid to the tool and 
to the work. 

Machining Nonferrous Metals: Of the 
nonferrous metals, those commonly en- 
countered in machining operations are 
the copper alloys. Of the various classes 
of copper alloys, the brasses are more 
easily machined than copper itself or any 
of the various bronzes. Ease of machin- 
ing these metals decreases in the follow- 
ing order: (1) The free-cutting brasses 
which have a content of some metallic 
element such as lead; (2) straight cop- 
per-zinc brasses; and (3) copper and 
the various bronzes, such as manganese 
bronze, phosphor bronze, aluminum 
bronze, etc. General recommendations for 
soluble oil when used as the cutting 
fluid in various machining operations on 
the copper alloys are shown in Table II. 

In plain wet grinding, soluble oils are 
generally indicated. The dilution ratio 
varies since it will depend on metal, de- 
gree of cooling required and other con- 
trolling factors. The general formula 
given for using soluble oil in wet grind- 
ing operations provides a range of dilu- 
tion from which a starting point formula 
may be determined that is best adapted 
to a particular metal and the individual 
requirements existing in a shop or plant. 
Formula No. 1—1 gal soluble oil, 20 to 


(Please turn to Page 142) 
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English Foundry and 
Machine Shop Make 


FOR some years British industrial psy- 
chologists have urged the importance of 
some substantial improvement in the 
aesthetic quality of the interiors of fac- 
tories given over to heavy industries. 
They have held out a reward not only of 
better visibility by night as well as by 
day but, as a result of the psychological 
effect upon workers of brighter and more 
congenial surroundings, a higher pro- 
duction of first-class work and a lessen- 
ing of the work accidents incidence. 

Some industrialists have tackled the 
subject, but in most cases without a 
marked degree of enthusiasm, confin- 
ing their schemes of color treatment to 
walls or machinery and neglecting to 
embrace the workshop as a whole, prob- 
ably because, in the absence of reliable 
experience, the very heavy expenditure 
and temporary disruption of production 
occasioned by the progress of the work 
may not have appeared justifiable. 

Observation of the immediate effects 
of a planned color scheme recently com- 
pleted at the main engineering works of 
David Brown & Sons Ltd. at Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire, and the foundry of 
P. R. Jackson & Co, Ltd., of Manchester, 
one of the eight companies within the 
David Brown organization, is interesting. 
The scheme was worked out in a three- 
cornered consultation of engineers, psy- 
chologists and paint specialists and, be- 
cause of the intricacy of the actual work, 
the Park works, Huddersfield, scheme has 
taken 12 months to complete. 
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Functional Use Of Colors 


David Brown & Sons are the largest 
manufacturers of gears in Europe. Park 
works is a modern factory covering 11 
acres and free from the evils of faulty 
development, varying levels and the bad 
natural lighting still to be found in the 
industry. For this reason, it would ap- 
pear that the degree of improvement 
likely to be effected would not be com- 
mensurate with the heavy cost involved. 
In fact, when the paint contractors first 
went into the shops the workers almost 
resented their presence. 

The considerations of the scheme were: 
(1) Elimination of the drab appearance 
of machines by enameling them in light 
hues; (2) prevention of eye strain by 
provision of light-reflecting colors on 
walls, ceilings and fixtures; (3) estab- 
lishment of a more cheerful atmosphere 
by the blending of these colors in har- 
mony; (4) improvement of visibility; and 
(5) by relieving the monotony of drab 
colors and whitewashed walls to reduce 
accident proneness and to increase pro- 
duction—to provide physical, mental and 
social advantages. 

Walls, ceilings, stanchions and over- 
head cranes are painted “semialert” 
cream with, on occasion, a dado of reseda 
green to reduce distance. Machines are 
enameled cream and green with “alert” 
orange On operational points, and service 
boxes and casings for power, water and 
compressed air stand out in orange. In 
the forges and foundries the predominant 
hues are yellow, green and aluminum. 


Effect on “seeing” conditions, as dis- 
tinct from the actual intensity of illumi- 
nation, is marked, and the appearance of 
the shops is immeasurably brighter and 
more cheerful. White lines on the shop 
floors to demarcate aisles assume a new 
importance and are well defined and 
somewhat broader for added decorative 
interest. The accompanying photograph 
shows a newly painted machine bay, 
the light reflecting qualities of the paint 
being clearly shown. 

Plant maintenance crews have already 
benefited by the decorator’s art, for the 
operator takes a renewed pride in his 
machines and in his care of the enameled 
finish includes a fresh consideration for 
the working parts. 

A. W. Garrett, chief inspector of fac- 
tories, in a commendation of factory deco- 
ration stated that it has been established 
that nearly all work rooms can be given 
internal color decoration on walls and 
machines in a way that will provide aes- 
thetic satisfaction and mental invigora- 
tion, realized or unrealized, to the per- 
sons there at work. It is not merely a 
matter of dashing on bright colors at 
random: Different persons react differ- 
ently to different colors, and varying situ- 
ations call each for their proper treat- 
ment. There is evidence that the de- 
mand for color on the part of workers 
and employers alike is fast growing to 
something that may be described as of 
national significance. Workers spend 
most of their active lives in the factory, 
and the reasonable amenities of civilized 
home life—light, air, physical comfort, 
social intercourse, color—all have be- 
come not possibilities but accepted prac- 
ticalities in our works. 

The painter's work in the P. R. Jack- 
son foundry presented considerable diffi- 
culty. The foundry, one of the oldest 
in the country, was established well over 
a century ago and, because of the nature 
of the work carried on there, the build- 
ing appeared incapable of taking a gloss 
paint, but the job is being done and 
should help a great deal in the recruit- 
ment of labor to the founding industry. 

Broadly, the color scheme depends on 
a light stone color arrested by contrast 
with implement blue on dados, the im- 
pression of freedom being enhanced by 
white ceilings. Doors, windows, hoppers, 
clothes lockers and small overhead cranes 
are finished in deep red and the large 
overhead cranes in a light stone color 
with working parts picked out in orange. 
All these paints are high gloss. 

Aluminum is used for mold drying 
and storage racks, storage hoppers, blast- 
ing booth, etc., and flat battleship gray 
for booth interiors. Furnaces, canopies, 
trunking and dust extraction plant are 
also painted in aluminum, which with- 
stands heat excellently, and sand driers, 
mixers and drilling machines in oil-resist- 
ing implement blue. 
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The RIGHT, BRIGHT metal 


for transportation equipment 


Everywhere in transportation—for permanent 
beauty or solid wear resistance—stainless steel is 
on the move. And moving smoothly through 

the stages of stainless equipment manufacture are 
bright ribbons of SUPERIOR Stainless 

Strip Steel . . . providing, through our specialized 
control of quality, outstanding handling 

ease for the fabricator . . . steel that is ‘always 
on good behavior.’’ May we send you 


our comprehensive Stainless Brochure? 
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THIS MONTHS get the real ‘Low Down’ on Low Cost Hauling 









we * 
, 


Users get 8 hours of 
continuous opera- 
tion per gallon of gas. 


Truck-Man turns in 
its own length! 








8 out of 10 of all shop loads 
are LESS than 1 TON. 


$77500 


F. 0. B. Jackson 





ARE YOU CONVINCED? 
...that your plant “can’t afford’’ motorized 
material handling? 


... that most shop loads are a ton or more 
require a heavy truck? 


... that the gasoline powered hydraulic lift truck 
on which the operator rides is a luxury? 


WOULD YOU GAMBLE ON A “SURE THING"? 

This month, sure, gamble a few minutes of your 
time with the Truck-Man representative nearest 
you. He’ll demonstrate the all ‘round versatility 
of gasoline power and hydraulic lift the Truck-Man 
way. He'll prove to you that it’s low priced, low in 
maintenance, low in labor and fuel costs per ton 
of material moved. 


IT'S A “SURE THING"! 

He'll win and so will you when you see what 
Truck-Man flexibility can do to lick your handling 
problems. For your convenience, we're listing the 
names of dealers in your state. Give the handiest 
one a call that'll pay off plenty! 


Concrete Block Equip. Co. 
Birmingham 


Arizona 
McConkey-Docker— Phoenix 
Arkansas 

A. S. Kelly—~West Helene 
California 


Lombord Smith—tos Angeles 
Roli-Rite—Oakland 
Canada 


D. M. Duncon Mochy. Co. 
—Ontorio, East Windsor 
jorado 


Col 

Plont Equip. Co.—WDenver 

Connecticut 

J. 8. Eng. Co.—New Haven 
ida 


Flori 

Construction Equip.” & Sup. 
Co.—Gainesvil 
Holiey-Edward Sales—~ 
Jacksonville 

C. J. Brasselli—Tampa 


Georgia 

Industrial Serv. Co.—Atlanta 
Hewaii 

Foster Equip. Co.—Honoluly 
Hlinois 

Seago Equip. Co.—Berwyn 
illinois Equip. Service Co.— 
Chicago 

Factory Supplies Co.— 
Rockford 

Indiana 

Anderson Machy. & Sup. Co, 
—Anderson 

Brown & Hubert—Evansville 
Korte Bros.—Fort Wayne 
Ellis-Scott—Indionapolis 

M & M Supply Co.—Muncie 
F. E. Sippel Equip. Co.— 
South Bend 

Coldwell & Co.—Terre Haute 
lowa 

Horry Alter & Sons— 
Dovenport 

lowa Machy. & Supply 
Des Moines 

Kansas 

S. Riekes & Sons— Wichita 
Kentucky 

Bohnert Equip. Co.— 
Louisville 

Lovisiana 

Milton A, Hawkins—New 
Orleans 

Construction Machy. Corp. 
Shreveport 

Maryland 

Chesapeake Supply & Equip. 
Co.—Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

M, Siano & Sons—Greenfield 
Tyler Equip. Co.—Springfield 
Clapper Co.—West Newton 
Michigan 

Stearns-Oakes Soles Co.— 
Adrian 

Lusk Industrial Soles—Detrois 
Miller Equip. Co.—Grand 
Rapids 

Lith-I-Bor Co.—Holland 


Minnesota 
Moterials Handling Equip. 
Co.—Minneapolis 

Security Warehouse Co.— 
Minnea 

Missouri 

$. D. Callaway-—Kansas City 
industrial Equip. Corp. 
Springfield 

Guy H. Rumpf Machy.-- 
St. Lovis 


Nebraska 
S. Riekes & Sons—Omaha 


H. W. Stoddard & Son—~ 
Nutly 

New York 

Groce & Way-——Albany 

J. L. Osgood Machy. & Tool 
Co.—Buffalo 

P-D Service, Inc.—Pavilion 
R. L. Foringer—Syracuse 
North Carolina 

North Carolina Equip. Co.— 
Raleigh 

Ohio 

Melin Industries —Cleveland 
Rish Equip. Co.—Cincinnati 
C. H. Gosiger Machy. Co.— 
Doyton 

Bearing and Transmission Co. 
—Findlay—Toledo 
Oklahoma 

Tattan-Douglass Equip. Co. 
—Oklahoma City 

Tulsa Equip. Co.—Tylso 
Pennsylvania 

J. L. Neal Co.—Kingston 
Clark Industrial Equip. Co.— 
Philadelphia 

Krigger & Co.—Pittsburgh 
E. E. Jenkins—York 

South Carolina 

Industrial Equip. Co.—Sumter 
Tennessee 

Equip. & Supply Co.— 
Chattonooga 

Power Equip. Co.—Knoxville 
Wurzburg Bros.—Memphis 
Texas 

A. C. Andrews Co.—Dallas 
S. Riekes & Sons—~ 

San Antonio 

Virginia 

J. P. Herbert—Norfolk 

Rish Equip. Co.—Richmond 
Roanoke 

Washington 

Materials Handling Equip. 
Co.—Seattle 

Stor Machy. Corp.—Seattle 
West Virginia 

Rish Equip. Co.—Bluefield 
—Charleston—Clarksburg 
Banks-Miller Supply Co.— 
Huntington 

Wisconsin 

Techtman Industries=— 
Milwovkee 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 
TOCCO Heat Treating Furnaces. 


July 7, 





Send to your nearest Regional 
Office or Customer Service Center 


for complete listing of all Tocco 
Furnaces now in inventory. 


If you have not 
received your 
copy of this 
valuable new 
WAA _ booklet, 
write immedi- 
ately to the ad- 
dress below re- 
questingacopy 


Goneral Industrial Equipment Division 
Washington 25, D.C, 


1947 





1211 























10,000 SEPARATE ITEMS 
4,000 DIFFERENT SPECIFICATIONS 


It is likely that the Heat Treating Furnace or Oven 
you need is included in this huge inventory. Let 
WAA find it for you—quickly, and with a minimum 
of effort on your part. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU DO— 


. . « Determine your requirements. 


..» Fill in the “Specification Tear Sheet” in the back of the WAA 
booklet pictured at left. 


..- Send it to the War Assets Administration — Washington, D. C. 


WAA will then carefully screen its inventory to 
find the furnace or oven you specify, and will ar- 
range for inspection before purchase. It’s as easy as 
that! 


Grerce 0 F Gene Rat OrsPposat oh, 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham «+ Boston + Charlotte « Chicago 

Cincinnati « Cleveland »« Denver « Detroit * Grand Prairie, Tex. +» Helena 
Houston « Jacksonville « Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock « Los Angeles « Louisville « Minneapolis 
Nashville « New Orleans « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Richmond 
ft. Louis « SaltLake City *« San Antonio « San Francisco « Seattle »« Spokane « Tulsa 
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Milling 
(Concluded from Page 92) 

introduction of high speed steel about 
50 years ago. It got its big impetus, how- 
ever, when A. L. De Leeuw and cer- 
tain other tool engineers who applied 
scientific methods to cutter design, sub- 
stituted strong, coarse tooth cutters for 
the frail, fine tooth variety previously 
used. 

These removed immeasurably more 
metal, but to do so they required greatly 
increased power on both table and spin- 
dle. That meant more weight and rigid- 
ity and it sounded the death knell of the 
long-familiar cone pulley, flat belt drives. 
Geared heads had to be substituted, and 
high quality steel gearing had to be used. 

This big shake-up in milling machine 
design due to high speed steel and 
coarse tooth cutters of that material, 
reached its climax after the first World 
War. One of its important manifesta- 
tions was the general adoption of a new 
type of standardized spindle nose and 
draw back mechanism which gave the 
strength, holding and driving ability de- 
manded by the heavy duty cutters. This 
was one of the first major instances of 


major inter-company standardization in * 


the machine tool industry. The National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association de- 
serves great credit for it, as has been true 
of other similar projects since carried 
through or now pending. 


New Methods Inspire Changes 


We are now in the midst of another 
big shake up in milling machine design 
—this one due to the introduction of 
carbide cutting materials and the devel- 
opment during the war of extremely 
coarse tooth cutters—some with only one 
or two teeth. The first rumblings of this 
current revolution began in some of the 
west coast aircraft plants during the re- 
cent war, when it was discovered that 
coarse tooth carbide milling cutters could 
be run on aluminum and magnesium at 
speeds and feeds comparable to wood- 
working. 

Then, when steel work clamps ac- 
cidentally got in the way of these fast 
cutters, it was discovered that steel and 
iron—under proper working conditions— 
could be milled at almost equally sensa- 
tional speeds and feeds. One of the re- 
quirements was that the action of the 
cutters be stabilized. This led to the 
use of heavy flywheels on the cutter ar- 
bors. 

Inasmuch as this technique was of ma- 
jor importance to the war production ef- 
fort, it was broadcast to American in- 
dustry through illustrated data sheets 
sponsored by the War Production Board 
and the Production Engineering Commit- 
tee of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. At the same time re- 
search programs were launched by the 
University of Michigan, California Insti- 
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tute of Technology, and various cutter 
and milling machine manufacturers. At no 
time in history was any phase of the 
“revolution in machine shop practice” 
ever pushed with such vigor as this. 

On the two-page spread at the begin- 
ning of this article, I have illustrated 
two examples of high velocity milling of 
light metal. The photograph at the head 
of the story shows a Milwaukee vertical 
spindle miller with revolving table ma- 
chining an aluminum casing. The “fly- 
wheel effect” in this case is developed 
in the cutter body itself, which is excel- 
lent practice where possible. 

Flywheel Effect in Flanges 

Another and more elaborately tooled 
example is shown on the right hand 
page of the spread. This setup for cut- 
ting the cooling fins in the dome of a 
Wright Cyclone forged cylinder head is 
in a Cincinnati Hydromatic milling ma- 
chine. The double cutter is 13 in. in 
diameter to develop high peripheral 
speed. Its carbide teeth are carefully 
honed and the heavy flanges give com- 
bined flywheel and vibration-damping ef- 
fect. It operates at 4500 surface feet per 
minute at feed of 70 in. per minute and 
its cut is 2% in. deep. 

The tracer mechanism setup in this 
case consists of a disk of the same diam- 
eter as the cutter. This rolls off a shelf to 
bring the cutter to depth, then rolls 
around on a drum as the dome revolves 
in a corresponding manner. This drum 
is the counterpart of the bottom of the 
cut in the dome. This machine and set- 
up are typical of the possibilities of tracer 
controlled manufacturing milling. 

Another example of the application of 
milling to reproduction of intricate 
shapes is given by the photograph at the 
lower left hand corner of the two-page 
spread. This, however, is a tool room 
rather than a production operation, in- 
volving as it does the cutting of a medal- 
lion die from an enlarged master by 
means of a Gorton pantograph machine. 
As the tracer is passed over the contours 
of the model or former, the high speed 
end mill goes through the same motions 
on a reduced scale—thus cutting the die 
block. This is the basic principle under- 
lying big die milling machines, although 
electromagnetic or servo-controlled hy- 
draulic “feelers” eliminate the human ele- 
ment in those machines. 

Getting back to the subject of ultra- 
speed production milling, the wartime ex- 
pedients of “suping up” standard milling 
machines of 1935 vintage with bigger 
motors, flywheels and big diameter cut- 
ters was a necessary war measure but it 
took heavy toll of those older machines 
and is not the kind of thing that profit- 
ably can be continued in the postwar era. 
Realizing this, leading milling machine 
builders already have introduced new 
machines with two or three times the 
power of previous models; built-in fly- 
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wheels, high spindle speeds which will 
eliminate need for oversize cutters, cut- 
ting feeds which are even faster than 
“quick return” previously used, heavy 
frames to resist the heavy stresses, and 
in many instances provisions to allow 
“climb milling” as well as conventional 
“upward cutting.” 

Successful climb milling—that is, re- 
volving the cutter down on the work- 
piece—calls for absolute rigidity of work 
and tools and complete lack of backlash 
in the feed works. If attempted on ma- 
chines without backlash eliminators, a 
grand smash up is apt to result. Under 
proper conditions, however, it is a high- 
ly efficient method of cutting, as was 
demonstrated by Charles DeVleig at least 
as long ago as 1930. 

While sensationally fast milling cuts 
have their place in mass production oper- 
ations and are destined to do a lot to- 
ward keeping down costs of automobiles, 
etc., there still is plenty of room in in- 
dustry for common sense use of standard 
milling cutters operating at normal 
speeds. A good example of such work is 
given in the small cut at the center of 
the two page spread at the beginning 
of this article. 


Multiple Cuts Save Time 


This shows a typical setup for mill- 
ing high carbon steel V-blocks in a No. 
12 Brown & Sharpe plain milling ma- 
chine. At 75 rpm with 2 in. per minute 
feed, about 17 blocks per hour are 
turned out. Instead of getting results 
through excessive cutting rates, the ef- 
fort here has been to arrange cutters and 
work so that a maximum number of 
things happen all at one time. 

Having gone once over very lightly this 
big subject of milling, I venture to pre- 
dict in closing that there is destined to 
be increasing use of two types. One is 
the simple hand miller, which with mod- 
ern cutters, modern fixtures and modern 
attachments is a highly effective machine 
on small, relatively simple parts. In the 
hands of those who get a bonus for maxi- 
mum output, or who are on piece work, 
it will perform miracles. It is a far cry 
from the old “keyway millers” to the lat- 
est and best hand millers. Like light duty 
drill presses, they are not to be sneezed 
at as modern machine tools. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
automatic and station-type milling ma- 
chines which will take in a rough casting, 
forging or pressing at one end and eject 
a finished part at the other end. 

James Y. Scott, president of the Van 
Norman Co., believes that “we haven’t 
seen anything yet” in that direction. He 
believes that in the battle with rising 
costs of the human factor in manufactur- 
ing, “process machines” of that character 
are destined not only to mill and other- 
wise rough and finish machine parts but 
also to carry out assembly of these parts 
with other mating parts. 
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Crocker-Wheeler know-how, acquired 
through 60 years of manufacturing quality 
electric motors and generators, has broadened 
its horizons. A new ownership and manage- 
ment assumed control of this pioneer com- 
pany during the war. This new management 
has developed Crocker-Wheeler’s production 
and research facilities to match the recognized 
superior quality of its products. 

Infused with modern methods, progressive 
management and millions of dollars for re- 
tooling, Crocker-Wheeler is now building in 
large quantity two great new lines of induc- 
tion motors, combining the traditional 
Crocker-Wheeler quality and experience with 
manufacturing methods and tools as modern 
as tomorrow. 


The New PROTECTED-TYPE BA and the 
New SEALEDPOWER-TYPE C (totally- 
enclosed, fan cooled) induction motors are 
only two of the improved machines Crocker- 
Wheeler has perfected with skill and knowl- 
edge gained from 60 years of background 
and experience . .. Built to do your job even 
better than before. cw-19 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CROCKER-WHEELER 
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WOUND ROTOR 


ISION OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WOF 


Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, vittsburgh 
Represéntotives in’ Principal Cities 














WILLIAMS - WHITE 
Machinery...In Tune With 
Today’s Production Needs 





Operating with smoothness and precision, a giant WILLIAMS- 
WHITE Press pours out its products for industry. Like a mighty organ 
under the experienced hand of the musician, it is tuned to your pro- 


duction needs. 


All the accumulated experience of nearly a century of building the 
basic tools of industry goes into the manufacture of WILLIAMS- 
WHITE Presses, Hammers, Punches, Shears and Rolls. Write, telling 
us your particular requirements in as much detail as possible and we 


will send detailed specifications on machines to suit your need. 


MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION MACHINERY FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


WILLIAMS -WHITE & Co. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Gas Chemistry 


(Continued from Page 88) 
carburized and cooled slowly. Formerly 
it was expected that such parts would 
lose some carbon from the surfaces dur- 
ing reheating, and allowances were made 
for grinding subsequent to hardening. 
It is now an established practice in the 
automotive field to machine these parts 
completely by precise gear-shaving proc- 
esses prior to any heat treatment. There- 
after they may be carburized, reheated, 
quenched and drawn and put into use 
with no further operation other than pos- 
sibly a light cleaning by shot blast. 

The cbvious implication is that such 
treatment affords wide opportunities in 
the manufacture of small gears and other 
parts for automobiles, machine tools, etc. 
The types of furnaces suitable for such 
applications are available and the kind 
and methods of control of the necessary 
atmospheres to surround them during 
the heat-treating cycle are now known. 


Controlling Carbon Concentration 


Precise control of carbon-bearing gases 
for heat treating operations also extends 
into the carburizing field. It is now well 
established that control of carbon con- 
centration in the outer portions of the 
carburized case is very important from 
the standpoint of physical characteristics 
of the carburized part. The amount of 
carbon desired may vary from as low 
as 0.75 per cent to as high as 1.3 per 
cent depending upon the use for which 
the part is'made. This is a new concept 
of carburizing quality; it can be con- 
trolled in all ranges by gas carburizing. 

It is not an accident that gas is so 
satisfactory in cases where surface con- 
ditions must be controlled with the nicety 
described above. Control is the result 
of years of effort in developing tight fur- 
naces and complex gas atmospheres. It 
has been found that atmospheres con- 
taining the usual mixture of carbon mo- 
noxide, carbon dioxide, methane, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen and water vapor can be 
used with a complete knowledge of the 
carburizing, decarburizing, oxidizing or 
reducing action by the simple expedient 
of checking the dew point of the gas. 

Closely akin to gas carburizing is the 
dry cyaniding process. Entirely a gase- 
ous process in batch or continuous fur- 
naces, the quenched product is substan- 
tially the same as is now obtained from 
salt bath treatment. The process also 
can produce file hard surfaces by slow 
cooling, Fig. 6, This is an important 
consideration where distortion is a prob- 
lem. Manufacturers of small parts such 
as thrust washers, speedometer gears, 
tvpewriter and adding machine parts have 
indicated considerable interest in the 
slow cool. dry-cyaniding process. 

In the nonferrous field, heating usually 
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ruat CUTS propuction costs _ 
Zuich récting JOANSON FURNACES 


Reduce toolroom bottlenecks and eliminate unnecessary lost 
time waiting for tools and dies. Heat treat high speed 
steels, harden high carbon steels, braze carbide tipped 
tools in your own plant. There’s no waiting for Quick Acting 
JOHNSON Hi-Speed Heat Treating Furnaces. They are 
ready for action to produce high uniform temperatures 
quickly and at remarkably low fuel cost. Wide tempera- 
ture range can easily be regulated with accuracy to handle 
ANY steels or for hardening small metal parts. Install Quick 
Acting JOHNSON Furnaces on your firing line and turn the 
heat on production. There’s a size for every toolroom and 
shop. Write for descriptive literature. 
No. 70 Hi-Speed 


No. 130A Hi-Speed Sanch Fusance No. 120 Hi-Speed 
For steels requiring 1400 2250°F. in 30 Minutes 1500°F. in 5 Minutes, 
to 2300°F. Treats all steels. 2300°F. in 30 Minutes 
Firebox 7% x 13 x 16%, Firebox 5x7%x 9. Firebox 5x 7%x 13%, 
Four burners. Two burners. Two burners, 
$295.00 $105.50 $145.50 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY 


Furnaces described are complete with Carbofrax 
Hearth, GE Motor and Johnson Blower 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 


573 E AVENUE N. W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 










Complete JOHNSON Catalog 
Write for Free Catalog describing all time saving, 
cost cutting JOHNSON Furnaces for pot hardening, 
melting, annealing, and heat-treating purposes. 











is for one purpose only and that is to 
produce a desired degree of softness 
in the metal. There are no problems 
involving carbon control, consequently 
the choice of atmosphere is much more 
simple than in the case of ferrous met- 
als. No less important however is the 
degree of control which must be exer- 
cised to maintain the required furnace 
atmosphere. Gas must supply this at- 
mosphere. 

The bright annealing of copper in all 
its forms has long been successfully prac- 
ticed under a number of conditions vary- 
ing from use of flue gas atmosphere to 
atmospheres consisting entirely of steam. 
Certain alloys of copper such as the 
brasses and the bronzes were handled 
in adaptations of these atmospheres, Fig. 
7. More recently there are indications 
of considerable pressure on the part of 
the brass and bronze industries to im- 
prove atmospheres for handling their 
products. To date the most promising 
method for minimizing surface defects 
during heating is the use of a nitrogen 
atmosphere with carefully controlled 
water vapor content. As the demand for 
further improvement continues the gas 
industry must supply the necessary at- 
mospheres, whatever those atmospheres 
may be. 


Bright Annealing Problem 


In yet another nonferrous industry 
namely precious metals, the bright an- 
nealing problem is paramount. These 
alloys of gold and silver containing vary- 
ing amounts of elements such as zinc, 
copper, nickel, etc., are annealed at tem- 
peratures varying from about 900° F 
to as high as 1300° F. The gas furnace 
manufacturers provide the equipment 
and technical knowledge necessary to 
meet the expected increasing demands 
from this particular field. 


Thus far we have considered only 
those applications which by their very 
nature are dependent upon gas for at- 
mosphere purposes and _ consequently 
should give gas the preference for heat- 
ing. However, the metal industries are 
not confining their interest in the use of 
gas as a fuel to this type of equipment. 
There are numerous applications of rapid 
heating for forging. Properly designed 
gas fired equipment can now uniformly 
raise the temperature of a 4-in. square 
steel billet from room temperature to 
forging temperature in 12 min. Copper 
and brass strip can be annealed in a 
matter of seconds while moving past a 
few gas burners set to deliver a maxi- 
mum output of heat in a minimum of 
space. 

The various processes discussed herein 
are actually the result of many years of 
research and development. The war need 
for greater production with increased 
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NSTEAD of orange blossoms, matching eccentric cams. 
I That's how these two rings “wed” a Fafnir Ball Bear- 
ing to any standard size shaft... without shouldering, 
threading, lock nuts or adapter devices. It’s the self- 
locking collar feature of the famous Fafnir Wide Inner 
Ring Ball Bearing... the Fafnir development that ended 
years of unnecessary bearing cost and complications. 


Industries, hobbled with plain bearing equipped 
machinery, were able to change over to ball bearings... 
at a time cost of only a few minutes per bearing and no 
cost for machining or new shafting. And new machines 
featured these Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Bearings that can 
be removed as easily as they are installed. 
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Nothing could be simpler. The bearing slip-fits right 
onto the shaft. A quarter turn of the collar engages the 
eccentric cam with the matching cam of the extended 
inner ring, locks collar, bearing and shaft in a bind- 
ing grip. As additional precaution, a set-screw in the 
collar is tightened to give a wedging action that is proof 
positive against shock or reversing loads. This Fafnir 
Wide Inner Ring Bearing is available in a full range of 
inch shaft dimensions for use in users’ own housings and 
in a complete line of power transmission units... pil- 
low blocks, hanger boxes, blower boxes and cartridges. 

It’s so simple, so sensible that you’re sure to say the 
usual “Why didn’t someone think of that before?” The 
answer, of course, is that thinking of simple, sensible 
ways to improve ball bearings is just the job Fafnir is 
set up to do. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 
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economy and quality called attention to 
them. As a result gas became an im- 
portant heat treating tool in the hands 
of many men who previously had had 
little more than a passing acquaintance 
with its use. In future years and espe- 
cially as still greater heat treating uses 
for gas come out of the laboratory the 
demand for it will continue to increase. 


Fabricating Aluminum 
(Concluded from Page 93) 


Aluminum can be riveted in same man- 
ner as black and galvanized sheet. In 
fact riveting is the most widely used 
method of joining aluminum sheet for 
aircraft work. Self-tapping sheet metal 
screws are not recommended for use 
in aluminum for duct work—they tend 
to loosen up because these alloys work 
so easily. Aluminum can also be welded 
readily by conventional gas, arc and 
spot welding methods. Soldering of this 
metal is not as well standardized as other 
methods of joining and is recommended 
only where the joint is to carry little 
or no mechanical stress, because soldered 
joints have low strength. In any case, 
it is of the utmost importance to em- 
ploy a solder and flux especially de- 
signed for aluminum. Brazing is increasing 
in importance as a joining method for 
aluminum but finds very limited use in 
duct work. 


Light Weight Important 


Light weight of the metal is im- 
portant in erection since it permits one 
or two men to handle the largest size 
ducts, On a recent large air-conditioning 
job for a theater, three men handled the 
erection of a large 60-foot vertical alum- 
inum stack. The job was assembled on 
the ground in two sections, and raised 
into position after assembly. 

It is evident that assembling the stack 
on the ground and then raising it into 
position is a much faster method. In 
a similar manner, use of aluminum al- 
lows the assembly of all types of large 
and complicated duct work on the 
ground because the weight is still low 
enough to permit the assembly to be 
placed in position without difficulty. 


Film Traces Aluminum from 
Ore to Finished Metal 


Production of aluminum from raw ore 
to finished materials is described in the 
Bureau of Mines film “This is Aluminum” 
recently made available for showings to 
industrial and vocational training groups, 
business clubs, schools, etc. The 16 mm 
sound film has a running time of 30 min. 
Application for loan of the film should be 
made to Graphic Services Section, Bu- 
reau of Mines Experiment Station, Pitts- 
burgh 138. 
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CONTINENTAL Konik‘... 


THE FENCE FABRIC WITH A FUTURE! 
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ENGINEERED FOR PROTECTION 





Continental Chain Link fence provides property 
protection at lower cost through longer fence life. 
The fabric in this fence is made of KONIK .. . a pat- 


ented steel containing copper, nickel and chromium. 


Continental fence has 14 distinctive construction features including heavier 
line posts . . . stronger and more easily operated gates . . . improved 
pivot-type hinges . . . self-locking barb arms .. . full gage wire of 
KONIK steel . . . fastened with 20% more ties. 


KONIK possesses greater tensile strength and a higher 
elastic limit and is rust-resistant ‘‘clear through.” 

All this greater strength and rust-resistance...all TAILORED TO FIT YOUR PROPERTY 
the ‘clear through” quality of KONIK Steel .. . all CE aK _ ‘ 


these extra values come to you only in Continental 
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Chain Link fence ... and you get them at no added 
cost. Ask Continental fence engineers to help with 
your property protection problems ... write Con- 


tinental today. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
Get a copy of ‘Planned Protection,” a complete LHD 
manual on modern protection and control of Experienced fence engineers plan and help erect Continental Chain Link 
fence. They work with you in laying out the most effective and economical 
installation to harmonize with the character of property, and to provide 
the type of protection you need. 


property. Phone the nearest sales office or 


cus FENCE rite— 
QNTINENTAL rime F w 


% TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES «© KOKOMO, INDIANS 


. 
PRODUCERS OF Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, KOKOTE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, ALSO, Coated and Uncoated Stee! Sheets, Nails, 


pes, tempers and finishes, including Galvanized, _Liquor Finished, Bright, Lead Coated, and special wire. | Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products. 
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Here’s Why You Can Save Money on Horsburgh 
& Scott Helical Speed Reducers... 


1. Lower cost in manufacture and assembly by engi- 


neered simplicity of design. 


2. Savings in maintenance and freedom from break- 
downs through rugged construction from the finest 


materials and precision manufacture. 


These features are your guarantee of better built speed 


reducers that last longer. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS : 
» CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U- $. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 











Quality Control 


(Continued from Page 89) 
vendors of the product. 

Quality control is extremely important 
as a means both of improving the 
average quality level of a product and of 
improving the uniformity within a prod- 
uct. Frequently it determines whether a 
product can be produced and _ distri- 
buted at a profit. It is one of those in- 
tangibles that helps determine the dif- 
ference between unsuccessful operations 
and those that survive through the 
elimination or the reduction of scrap, 
rework, customer returns and_ other 
costly factors. 

In order to illustrate more fully some 
of the above points reference is made to 
Figs. 2 and 3. These show the variability 
in cathode coating weight for a particu- 
lar type of radio receiving tube. Fifty 
cathodes are inserted in a holder all in 
the same plane and parallel with each 
other. The holder with the cathodes is 
mounted vertically and is made to pass 
back and forth several times in front of 
a spray gun. 


Coating Weight Important 


In this particular process, coating 
weight is the important dimension; Fig. 
2 shows the results of the process before 
quality control was inaugurated, Each 
point on the average chart represents the 
average weight of five cathodes taken in 
sequence. The solid line represents the 
grand average of all the subgroups of 
five. Each individual point on the range 
chart represents dispersion within a sub- 
group, that is, the difference between 
the maximum and the minimum reading 
of each group of five samples that were 
selected. 

The solid line represents the average 
of the individual ranges of all subgroups 
of five. An examination of Fig, 2 in- 
dicates that the process is uncontrolled. 
No attempt has been made therefore to 
show control limits because of the un- 
controlled condition of this particular 
process, 

In Fig. 3, results of the same process 
are shown after eliminating some of the 
disturbing factors which had been affect- 
ing the process and which were dis- 
covered only after the application of the 
control chart method. Control limits 
have been added both to the average and 
to the range charts. These are shown by 
dashed lines. Fairly good control was 
obtained until sample No. 30 was taken 
and it will be observed that for this 
sample and for the next eight samples 
there was a distinct change of level in 
the sample average weights observed. It 
was determined that during this period 
the spray guns were adjusted improperly. 
Therefore the cathodes sprayed would 
contain a high percentage of defective 
items which would have to be screened 
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Office Patience is no virtue 
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She’s patiently typing the same sales letter 






He’s patiently posting from separate re- She’s patiently waiting 25 minutes for 
100 times each day . . . when once would ports . . . when the job could be done in photo-copies of file cards and records . 
have been enough. minutes—instead of hours. when copies could be ready in 25 seconds. 

































Amazing new machine eliminates repetition in typing, 


writing, accounting. Gives you reproductions in 25 seconds. 


Type your sales letter once on ordinary By simply placing these self-pasting, And another surprise— you can even du- 
translucent paper . . . then make the desired transparent prints on another sheet of  plicate your photographs—make as many 
number of Ozalid black-line prints in the translucent paper, which you use to pro- copies as you wish—direct from a film posi- 
new Ozalid Streamliner. duce the desired number of copies. tive, which can be made from any negative. 


Add headings, personalized references . . . 
and you have letters which look exactly like 
ping ‘ Syed 
100% typing. keep your file cards, records, continuing re- 

Time? 2? aC : ie zali int! . , . 
Time? 25 seconds for each Ozalid print! ports on ordinary translucent card stock. 


The only immediate reproduction service. 
You're up-to-date as never before when you 


Tete) nines ¢ l v4 . ore al Pe ‘ ° 
Cost? Less than 11/ cents per copy! You add data periodically with type- 





Every accountant has hoped for this — writer, pen or pencil . . . make Ozalid prints 
Now, figures from different reports (whole in 25 seconds whenever needed. You com- 
columns, if you wish) can be transferred to pletely eliminate repetition, manual tran- 
another report—positioned side by side, scription, waiting for prints. 
any way you like—without lifting a pen, You save time, labor, and dollars on 
without one error in transcription. every job with your Ozalid Streamliner . . . 
How? In minutes instead of hours—by reproducing your typed, drawn, printed 
keeping records on ordinary. translucent work—not from stencils—but from ordi- 
ledger paper . . . making Ozalid strip-film nary translucent paper. Not in a darkroom 
prints of sections you wish to isolate. —but right in your own office. 





Write today for this free illustrated booklet. 24 pages of dollar-saving techniques 9 FO sats 

‘ ‘ “oe = cae 
for every job in your office. : OZALID DIVISION OF | 
| General Aniline & Film Corporation | 
| Johnson City, New York | 
Samples of 10 different types of Ozalid At last—freedom from stencils and EO ee eee | 
prints you can make from any original _ inks. l 1 yore ne aie ee ae ee 

ee Pe ee epee es eae : “The Simples usiness System 

prints in blue, black, red, sepia col Short cuts for your office, art depart- 1d Ozalid ovrit if typed. dr | 

ors .. . on paper, cloth, film, plastic. eit and Ozalid prints of typed, drawn, 
ment, drafting room. | printed, and photographic material. 
¢ How to eliminate multiple posting. eHow to duplicate photographs in | | 
: seconds. } NAME | 
© How to make prints up to 42 inches eU ’ hool i | | 

wide, any length. S€s In SChOOIS, Colleges, personne >OSTT I 
a departments. | POSITION 7 
¢ How to prepare posters, displays in e How to make stain-proof copies of 7 COMPANY | 
full-color without printing ‘plates or testimonial letters, sales-kit samples, pe | 
engravings. etc. : etek 
° -- P . f a 

¢ Simplified business techniques. eIdeas for Systems Men. | | 
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Fourteen Porter Diesel- 
Electrics are now in 
service at the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion’s Homestead Works: six 
35-ton and six 60-ton 30” 
gauge units, ‘one 65-ton and 
one 80-ton standard gauge unit. 

Porter Diesel-Electrics have 
proved their economy and relia- 
bility in steel plant haulage—the 
toughest service ever asked of 
switching locomotives. Because of 
their rugged construction and many 
advanced features of design, Porter 
Diesel-Electrics provide practically 
100% availability. 

Porter engineers will be glad to survey 
your haulage problems and recommend 
the type of switcher best suited to your lacie sail 
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out, A correction was made and begin- 
ning with Sample No. 39 the chart in- 
dicated fairly good control. 

A great many benefits may be derived 

from making a study such as that outlined 
above. 
1. Since in this instance uniformity is of 
greater importance than a specific weight 
level it was possible to broaden the 
specification limits. When this can be 
done manufacturing and _ engineering 
personnel develop a high regard for 
specification tolerances and will co-oper- 
ate in correcting process variations when 
it is felt that specification limits are 
rational. 

2. When manufacturing and engineer- 
ing representatives have a picture of a 
process actually as it exists, confidence 
can be had that the product conforms to 
specifications. In the past it had to be 
assumed that a product was meeting 
specifications, which assumption has been 
proved erroneous many times. 

3. During a period of noncontrol 
such as occurred during points 30 to 38 
inclusive, definite action can be taken 
both as regards locating the cause of the 
irregularity and correcting it and screen- 
ing the product produced during the out- 
of-control period. During periods of 
control, testing is unnecessary other than 
for the small sample taken at regular 
intervals. 


Responsibility Promptly Placed 


4. As control chart data may be made 
available promptly and in picture form, 
a definite protection is afforded the de- 
partment producing a product in the 
event of future complaints. Because of 
this, responsibility for poor work can be 
placed promptly and effectively with 
those concerned, 

5. Using a control chart as a means 
of setting up processing standards and of 
making process adjustments has been 
the method by which optimum perfor- 
mance is attained. This method has re- 
sulted in improved cost and efficiency 
both from the standpoints of a reduction 
of machine maintenance and adjustment 
time and of a decrease in inspection re- 
quired and scrap produced. In other 
words the inspection required and the 
scrap produced are greater for the proc- 
ess shown by Fig, 2 than for that shown 
by Fig. 3. 

The above example portraying the 
use of control charts on a_ practical 
basis and listing some of the benefits 
which may be derived is but one of 
many such which could be cited. Modern 
manufacturing methods and procedures 
are so many and so varied that it is 
almost impossible to have information 
concerning them, much less_ control 
them, without the assistance of scien- 
tifically tried and proved procedures 
installed and operated on a _ regularly 
scheduled basis. 
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This Hit W IN ) the Game... 


because it’s 


And PENOLA LUBRICANTS are as right for 
industries of all kinds with their many and varied 
lubricating problems. 


These high-quality lubricants are continually on the 

job... helping protect everything from the machinery 
operating massive dies to the actual jobs being turned out by 
lathes of split-hair accuracy. 


Let our lubrication experts help with your lubrication 
problems. Please contact office nearest you. 


PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


CHICAGO «¢ DETROIT *¢ NEW YORK «ST. LOUIS 


PENOLA PRODUCTS HAVE MEANT EXTRA PROTECTION SINCE 1885 
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This compact, fully automatic double end driller, drills, reams, 
countersinks by indexing to desired angle—all with just ONE 
“bulk” handling of the part. ONE operator handles a battery of 
four machines. Safety devices stop the work automatically if 
a tool breaks or the process is impeded in any way. 


Developed by Buhr to drill, ream and countersink two lacing 
holes in the hex head of a {,," bolt at 960 pieces per hour, the 
Buhrmatic is proving equally adaptable for processing of oil 
holes in bushings, bearings, pins and other parts. It will per- 
form with efficiency, similar cross-hole jobs on cylindrical, 
square, hexagonal or octagonal parts within its designed 
chucking capacity. The Buhrmatic is a sure answer to YOUR 
problem —if you require HIGH production, greater productivity 
per man-hour, low cost per unit... 


Buhr Machine Tool Company has devoted over 22 years 
to the engineering and building of superior multiple 
drilling and tapping equipment of every description— 
complete machines as well as re-tooling of special and 
standard machines. All Buhr tooling is identical in char- 
acter, rugged, precise, productive! All Buhr tooling is 
wee ball-bearing wherever possible; all gears are shoved, 
«po spline-broached, induction hardened; all shafts and 
spindles are splined. Buhr cuts no corners in design, 
materials or craftsmanship; and every Buhr tool does 
its job welll So remember . . Be Sure-—Specify BUHR! 


CATALOGS 
FOR YOUR 
SHOP LIBRARY 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


848 Green Street 





Metallurgical Developments 


(Continued from Page 105) 
during the finishing period and to pro- 
duce a steel of the same quality as one 
made under a calcium carbide slag. 

(2) The silicon carbide addition gives 
rise to exothermic reactions and shapes 
up rapidly, forming a clinging slag-met- 
al interface similar to that obtained in 
the silicon slag. At the same time, ow- 
ing to its dissociation into elemental sil- 
icon and carbon at the very outset, sili- 
con carbide provides rapid deoxidation 
of the slag. 

(3) Lime content of the slag, slag vol- 

ume, fluidity and temperature are among 
the factors contributing to the removal 
of sulphur during the refining finishing 
period. The silicon carbide slag com- 
pares favorably under each of these cri- 
teria. It was reported that more “free 
lime is available in the slag as none of 
this silicon carbide addition is consumed 
in the formation of the calcium carbide 
slag and additional desulphurization fol- 
lows the chemical reaction between the 
nascent silicon from the dissociation of 
silicon carbide and sulphur, whereby 
silicon sulphide is formed and escapes 
as a gas. 
Apparatus for Three-Phase Arc Furnaces: 
Included in the scientific session on elec- 
tric steel was a discussion of present day 
electric apparatus for three-phase arc fur- 
nace installations by N. R. Stansel and 
A. R. Oltrogge of General Electric Co. 
Characteristics of the arc furnace circuit 
as discussed are shown in Fig. 3. The 
fact was brought out that with a con- 
stant applied voltage the power in the 
furnace, or rate of heat development, 
varies with the current. 

Thus the regulation of an arc furnace 
for constant power means holding the cur- 
rent constant. This regulation is accom- 
plished by a more or less continuous 
adjustment of the length of each of the 
three arcs, particularly during the melt 
down period. 

Other functions of the regulating sys- 
tem are to start the arcs and to feed the 
electrodes down as they are consumed. 
It was emphasized that an automatic 
circuit breaker such as shown in Fig. 4 
is important from the standpoint of pro- 
tection from electric damage. Also, the 
point was brought out that the efficient 
electric operation of an arc furnace re- 
quires the use of an ammeter in each 
phase and a wattmeter. Also, it was re- 
ported that since the regulation of the 
current in an are furnace circuit re- 
quires frequent movements of the elec- 
trodes, both up and down, proper pro- 
visions must be made for a satisfactory 
electrode regulating system. 

Electrolytic Cobalt: At the opening 
session on the electrochemical behavior 
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One of a battery of Sykes Gear Cutting Machines in our huge shops. 
These can produce Continuous Tooth Herringbone Gears up to 60 
inches diameter and {8-inch face, of any pitch or material. 


Of course, we make all types of Herringbone Gears: Sykes (continuous tooth 
type); Staggered Tooth, and Separated Tooth. However, the Sykes (continuous 
tooth) type is generally favored, because it gives: (1) greater tooth strength 
(2) increased bearing surface (3) extra load-carrying capacity. The Sykes 
type is highly recommended for heavy duty drives, where continuous service 
is required —where vibration and noise are objectionable— where very high 
efficiency of operation is desired—where great peripheral velocities are 
encountered —where high ratios of reduction must be obtained in a single 
gear train. 

Our equipment will produce Herringbone Gears up to 200” diameter, 48” 
face, and of any material. 

Totally enclosed Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers are also made by us 
in Single, Double and Triple reductions. . . . Send for our Herringbone Re- 
ducer Catalog No. H-39——and, please use your Business Letterhead when 


writing for it. 


GEAR WORKS INCORPORATED —e Gears and ae Reducers 


- ERIE AVE. AND G ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


be NEW YORK 
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Ready - Power- 
equipped Yale 
Track, stacking 


nF © el r automobile parts 


unlimited 
wit! DEADY-DOWER 


There's a world. of power in Ready-Power-equipped electric trucks 
and it’s yours in any amounts needed to handle your jobs with _ 
utmost efficiency. Ready-Power gas-electric Units generate depend- 
able electric current, in unlimited amounts, right on the truck 
chassis. Keep them working as many hours as you want. They 
won't slow down. Equip any make truck with Ready-Power. 






Ready -Power- 


equipped Baker ( 

electric truck spot- y ; 
ting a Fruehauf al 
Trailer. 


™READY-POWER= 


3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 








of metals, a commercially feasible proc- 
ess for the electrolytic production of co- 
balt was described by engineers of 
Boulder City, Nev., experiment station o! 
the Bureau of Mines. Cobaltite, cobalt 
sulpharsenide, is the preponderant min- 
eral in the major cobalt ore reserves of 
the world. 

The process for producing high-grade 
electrolytic cobalt from cobaltite con- 
centrates was outlined from data- ob- 
tained in extensive laboratory tests and 
pilot piant operations carried out in the 
Boulder City laboratories. Sufficient 
data have been accumulated to form the 
basis for designing a commercial unit 
for the production of electrolytic cobalt. 
This paper is one of the many reporting 
on various aspects of the Bureau of 
Mines’ program initiated in August, 
1929, by passage of the Strategic Min- 
erals Act, the scope of which was great- 
ly expanded by subsequent legislation. 


As in most process metallurgy, the 
first major operation on the raw ore is 
the most critical. It was pointed out 
by the Bureau of Mines that the roast- 
ing of cobaltite was no exception to 
this rule. Two different types of elec- 
trolytes were used for cobalt electro- 
winning. The first was a fluoborate elec- 
trolyte containing about 50 g/1 boric 
acid, 5 g/l sodium fluoride, and about 
20 g/l cobalt as cobalt sulphate. The sec- 
ond electrolyte studied by the investi- 
gators contained only cobalt sulphate and 
incidental salts. This electrolyte con- 
tained about 40 g/l cobalt, although 
greater concentrations may be better. 
Mechanism of Oxidation and Tarnishing: 
Opening the agenda of scientific papers 
on the subject of corrosion was a paper 
on the mechanism of oxidation and tar- 
nishing by U. R. Evans, University 
Chemical Laboratory, Pembroke Street, 
Cambridge, England. A theory was de- 
veloped by Evans to explain why condi- 
tions prevailing at the time when a met- 
al specimen is first exposed decide the 
corrosion rate, which often continues un- 
changed even when conditions of ex- 
posure change. The thickening of oxide 
and sulphide films on metals can occur 
in different ways. According to Evans, 
outward migration of cations and elec- 
trons, normally by lattice defects, gives 
parabolic film growth, but mechanical 
breakdowns due to compressional stress- 
es, of which good evidence exists, may 
lead to other equations. 

It was brought out in Evans’ paper 
that an oxide film, as freshly formed on 
metal, may be compared to a compressed 
spring, except that the compression ex- 
ists in two dimensions instead of only 
one. There are three separate ways in 
which a laterally compressed film can 
break down, releasing much of its energy 
of compression. It can form a blister, it 
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Silver brazing bellows 
assemblies with new 
750-watt TOCCOTRON. 





NEW LOW-COST TOCCOTRON 
the portable bench-type induction heating unit 


ERE is an induction heating machine easily and quickly in any location for small 

that’s as simple to hook up and operate or large runs .. . to adapt induction heating 
as a portable radio. The new 750-watt (output) readily to changing production requirements. 
TOCCOTRON operates from a 110-volt, 60- It is designed primarily for silver brazing and 
cycle supply and does not require any water soldering but can be used for hardening, an- 
connections. This simplicity of installation in- nealing or forging (within its power capacity). 
creases the flexibility of induction heating. Available for immediate delivery. 


You can set up this compact bench-type unit Mail the coupon for complete details. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY PIR os id 
: THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
| Dep!. S-6, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
| 


Send details on New 750-watt 
TOCCOTRON. 
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Regardless of what you make, it’s safe to assume you have the problem 
of lifting, moving and depositing raw materials, semi-finished or finished 
products. Where such loads involve weights from 1% to 20 tons and where 
they must be handled smoothly, easily, economically and efficiently, 


consider the advantages of Shepard 


Niles hoists. 


America’s oldest builder of electric 
hoists and cranes offers you more than LUI 
5,000 styles and sizes from which to 
make your selection. Without obligation 
on your part, trained, experienced Shep- 
ard Niles engineers will study your re- 
quirements and recommend the hoist 


most suitable for the job. 





CRANE & 


358 SCHUYLER AVE, 


134 








dhepard Mita 


HOIST CORPORATION 
























Moving heavy loads, indoors or 





out, is no job for human muscles 
or inefficient handling equipment. | 
If you want to extend your im- | 
provements in shop practice to 
material handling, ask Shepard 
Niles engineers to assist you in se- 
lecting the electric crane to handle 
your loads with speed, safety and 
economy. 


MONTOUR FALLS, N, Y.. 


can break and partially flake oft, or it 
can develop shear cracks. Blistering 
generally involves detachment but no real 
breakage and may be expected when 
adhesion is poor and cohesion is good. 

Shear cracking involves breakage but 
no detachment and may be expected 
where adhesion is good and cohesion 
poor. Flaking is likely to be a rather 
rare phenomenon, but when once started, 
may be expected to spread rapidly. 
Corrosion Resistance of Magnesium: Con- 
tinuing the technical session on corro- 
sion, it was reported by R. R. Rogers 
and W. Dingley of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, that addition of small amounts 
of lead and silver improved the corro- 
sion resistance of magnesium castings 
at elevated temperatures and conditions 
of high humidity. Under the conditions 
of corrosion described of relatively high 
humidity air at 204°F (95.5°C) it was 
reported that the average corrosion rate 
of commercially pure magnesium and 
the AZ80x, AZ63x, and Ml magnesium 
alloys may be greatly decreased by the 
addition of 1 per cent silver. 

In addition, the data presented by the 

investigators showed that the average 
corrosion rate of commercially pure mag- 
nesium and for the AZ80x and MI alloys 
will be decreased by the addition of any 
one of the following: 0.1 per cent silver, 
1 per cent lead, 0.1 per cent lead, 1 
per cent silver plus lead, 0.1 per cent sil- 
ver plus lead. The corrosion resistance 
of the AZ63x alloy was reported to be 
increased by the addition of any one of 
the following: 0.1 per cent lead, 1 per 
cent silver plus lead, 0.1 per cent silver 
plus lead. 
Zirconium Rectifier: In a paper entitled 
“The Electrolytic Valve Action of Zir- 
conium,” Walter R. Carmody of the 
Northwest Electrodevelopment Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Albany, 
Oreg., presented data to show that zir- 
conium is a suitable electrode material 
for an electrolytic rectifier when used 
with sulphuric acid as the electrolyte. 
Its behavior is practically identical to 
that of tantalum, with the exception that 
its breakdown voltage is somewhat lower 
than that of tantalum. 

It was brought out by Carmody that 
the current capacity of the zirconium 
electrolytic rectifier is limited by the 
rate at which it can dissipate the heat 
generated within the rectifier. The re- 
lationship of zirconium to tantalum in 
the periodic table of the elements sug- 
gests that it might have valuable rectify- 
ing properties similar to those of tanta- 
lum, and the possible availability of zir- 
conium in commercial quantity makes 
a detailed study of the properties of the 
metal, in this respect, very desirable. 

In the studies reported by Carmody, a 
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machine or product parts are low in cost, light in weight and high in eye appeal and 
durability when DIE CAST on a CLEVELAND DIE CASTING MACHINE* 


* High-pressure hydraulic with full automatic timing. Ask for descriptive bulletin 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY 
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STANDARDIZE WITH St andard 


Fabricated Tubular Parts for Mechanical, Pressure and Structural Applications 


With every year that passes, more and more 
manufacturers of products calling for 
ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL TUBING 
are discovering the advantages of specify- 
ing the “Standard” brand. They find that 
our wide variety of shapes and sizes, plus 
our facilities for high speed production 
afford them the means of getting the kind 
of tubing they want—when they want it. 
And they find that our interested and will- 
ing cooperation in the solving of special 
tubing problems helps them make their 
products quicker and at lower cost. These 
same advantages are available to you. If 





you are looking for a source of high qual- 
ity ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL TUBING 
it will pay you to investigate our experi- 


ence and facilities. 


THE STANDARD TUBE CO. | 


Detroit 3, mp! Michigan | 
Yu ip 


\] 


Welded Tubing N\ Steel Forgings 





* Complete Tube Stocks Maintained by & 

STANDARD TUBE SALES CORP., One Admiral Ave., Maspeth, L. [., N. Y. 
LAPHAM-HICKEY COMPANY, 3333 W. 47th Place, Chicago 32, Ill. 
UNION HARDWARE & METAL CO., 411 E. First St., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 

THE PACIFIC PIPE COMPANY, 160 Spear St., San Francisco 5, Cal. ° 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION, 1300 Burlington, North Kansas City, Mo. 
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5 amp continuous rating rectifier was 
used to charge one to three 3-cell lead 
storage batteries and found to have a 
power efficiency varying from 43 to 68 
per cent depending on the number of 
batteries placed in series. Evidence was 
presented that indicated that the obstruc- 
tion to the passage of current through 
the zirconium electrode in the rectifier is 
essentially a potential barrier of approxi- 
mately 6 v. 


Three-Phase Welding 


(Continued from Page 98) 
primaries reverses its direction at a pre- 
determined rate and that the magnetic 
field in the core reverses its direction 
at the same rate. Since the secondary 
is wound upon the same core and is 
therefore affected by this field, a voltage 
will be generated in the secondary which 
will force a current through the second- 
ary circuit which has the same character- 
istics as in the system previously de- 
scribed. 

It is evident that there are some ad- 
vantages to welding with frequencies 
below 60 cycles. For instance, instead 
of the skin effect increasing the resistance 
in the secondary circuit to 2.3 x the dc 
value, as it does when operating on 60 
cycles, if operation is in the neighbor- 
hood of 3 to 6 cycles per second, the 
increase in resistance due to skin effect 
is negligible. The introduction of heavy 
steel plates in the throat of a welder 
operating at low frequencies affects very 
little the current passing through the 
secondary circuit, thus making it unneces- 
sary to place current compensating de- 
vices on a welder of this type. 

The rectifiers which are used for the 
production of direct current for this 
type of equipment are inherently high 
power factor devices. Three phase rec- 
tifiers with Delta Star anode transform- 
ers operate at power factors in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 per cent; double three 
phase rectifiers, using an interphase trans- 
former, operate at a maximum of 95.5 
per cent power factor, with very high 
efficiencies. The current in each of the 
lines supplying three phase single phase 
machines are identical. This means that 
the heating effect is the same on each of 
the three lines and that the power dis- 
tribution equipment is evenly loaded on 
all three phases. Fig. 4 is an oscillo- 
gram taken of the line current on a 
three phase half wave rectifier supply- 
ing a three phase single phase welder. 
Fig. 5 is an oscillogram of the line cur- 
rent in each of the lines supplying a 
double three phase rectifier connected 
to a three-phase single-phase welder. 
We can see from the oscillograms that 
there is absolutely no high current transi- 
ent on the line. This favorable opera- 
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Holcroft furnace for carbo-nit- 
riding bulk-loaded automotive 
parts. Has automatic quench 
and draw. 


A SUPERIOR CASE-HARDENING PROCESS 







a 


Developed by sfale/7s 
Ho 


(oaneo.eemapire: provides a ‘‘gas cyanided’’ case by 
heating the work in a controlled atmosphere composed of 
generator gas, hydrocarbon gas and ammonia. This Holcroft 
process uses continuous-type furnaces such as the unit shown 
above, and offers these advantages: 


Low operating cost—often as low as one-fourth 
that of liquid cyaniding. 


Superior wear resistance—greater than with 
carburizing. 


Greater depth of hardenable case obtained per 
unit of time than by carburizing at the same 
temperature. 


4 Minimum distortion through low-temperature 
operation and slow cooling when required. 


5 Applicable to both plain carbon and alloy steels. 


Although the theory behind carbo-nitriding is mentioned in a 
patent issued in 1883, it was not applied to high-production 
furnaces until rediscovered independently by Holcroft & 
Company in 1936. The first furnaces of this type, built 11 years 
ago, are still in operation; and many other production furnaces 
installed since then have further proven the merits of this 
process. 


The Holcroft engineering leadership which developed 
carbo-nitriding is available to serve you—offering the 
advanced features and specialized design which assure 
better results at lower cost in heat treat work of every kind. 
We invite your inquiries. 


PRODUCTION HEAT TREAT FURNACES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
SINCE 1916 


HOLCROFT & COMPANY 


6545 EPWORTH BOULEVARD 





DETROIT 10 ° MICHIGAN 
Chicago 3: C. H. Martin e Houston 1: R. E. McArdle 
1017 Peoples Gas Bidg. 5724 Navigation Blvd. 


Canada: Walker Metal Products, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 
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Yes, a lot of the stainless steel wire that is 
serving the country as part of manufac- 
tured products, came from Monessen, Pa. 
That’s PAGE headquarters. 


During the many years we have been 
working with stainless, we have learned 
much about the applications of stainless 
steel wire in manufacture. That’s why we 
suggest that when you have a problem in- 


volving wire, it will pay you to... 


Get in touch with Page! 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 











tion exists whether we use synchronous 
timing equipment to control the firing 
of the rectifiers for each impulse, or 
whether we use nonsynchronous relay 
type of equipment. 

It has been found that there are sub- 
stantial savings in power .in using the 
three phase single phase welding appa- 
ratus. Tests were conducted in the weld- 
ing of % plus % in. clean mild steel on 
three-phase equipment and on conven- 
tional equipment of the same size. The 
curves in Figs. 8, 9 and 10 indicate the 
comparison between performance of the 
two types. All welding was done with 
a pressure of 4000 lb and a time of 4 
sec, with a spacing between welds of 5 
times the sheet thickness. The electrodes 
used had a 2 in. radius with a ¥% in. flat. 


One type of welder demands 255 kva, 
whereas the three phase welder demands 
slightly less than 100 kva in performing 
the same welding operation, This is a 
ratio of 2.55 to 1. Line current on the 
conventional machine was 535 amp as 
against 120 amp in the case of the three 
phase equipment. This is a ratio of 4.36 
to 1. 


Increasing Throat Impedance 


In welders having greater throat depth 
than 24 in., more substantial reductions 
in kva demand are effected, since the 
throat impedance on a single phase weld- 
er increases substantially with an increase 
in throat depth, whereas the dc resist- 
ance increases very slightly, there being 
no more than a few microhms increase 
in resistance between a 24 in. throat 
machine and a 48 in. throat machine. 
This reduction in power requirements be- 
comes very evident when we are faced 
with a problem of welding heavy sec- 
tions of material. 

For instance, in the welding of 3 pieces 
of % in. or two thicknesses of 5% in. scaly 
steel, the peak demand noted was 530 
kva in order to produce a weld which 
had an acceptable strength and appear- 
ance. This welding was done on the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 1, which is a 
Sciaky type PMC5T2 portable unit de- 
signed for the welding of structural sec- 
tions. This equipment allows a tip re- 
traction of 17% in. to accommodate vari- 
ous types of structural members, and 
utilizes hydraulic equipment for the pro- 
duction of tip pressures as high as 25,000 
lb. The control circuits are so designed 
that a complete welding program suit- 
able for the welding of scaly material 
may be realized, This welding program 
includes descaling, preheating at high 
pressure and low current, welding at low 
pressure and high current, quenching, an- 
nealing at high pressure and high cur- 
rent, and forging. 


5 


In the welding of the % plus % in. 


scaly steel, the program shown in the 
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OW does Brandt of Baltimore 

figure in the story of an airtight 
bottle cap? 
Take for example the Crown Cork and 
Seal Company. It makes an airtight 
bottle and can cap. A tough little cork 
disc is used. The disc is sliced from 
moulded sticks of granulated cork held 
together by a special glue mix. This 
binder is specially prepared in Semi- 
Circular Mixing Kettles made by 
Brandt. A large all welded stainless 
steel tank handles 2000 gallons of mix 
at one time, utilizing electric heating 
racks and a stainless steel helix paddle. 
Take any industry requiring specialized 
metal equipment in the handling or 
manufacture of its product and you'll 
likely find Brandt somewhere in the 
story. Large or small, if your metal 
working problem is special, call Brandt. 


STAMPINGS FORMING 
HEAVY WELDMENTS 

Spot welded assemblies, plate fabri- 
cation, complete assemblies, crating 
and shipping facilities. 

Mild steel, stainless steel, armor 
plate, sheet metal, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, non-ferrous metals. 


A highly specified Naval Gun Housing for “Operation Moth- 
balls.” Just as a bottle cap must be airtight so must the 
protective housings on the U. S. Navy’s Motkball Fleet. Here 
is another specialized product from Brandt’s broad and di- 
versified metal working facilities. 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
In the midst of major rail, water an 





highway transportation facilities. 





BALTIMORE 
CHARLES T. BRANDT, INC., 1700 RIDGELY ST., BALTIMORE-30, MD. 


57 Years of Specialized Metal Working Experience 
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G67 KWETS ar TOP SPEEO 


“T=-J RIVITO 


AUTOMATICALLY 


FEEDS AND SETS SOLID RIVETS 





@ Manufacturers in many fields today find the T-J 
RIVITOR fits into their production needs... saving 





time... cutting costs...and doing a better, more uni- 






form job of setting solid rivets. 
The T-J Rivitor has controlled setting action—as- 






sures a completely filled hole...no flashing...a 






neat, balanced head. Makes a solid rivet joint of 






10% to 15% greater strength. Electrically powered 





for automatically feeding and setting solid steel rivets 






1/16" to 4” dia. incl. and up to %” incl. long. Easy 





to operate ... fuggedly built . . . dependable. 






Write for bulletin. 
THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. 
Jackson, Michigan 





Below—T-J Rivitor used in 
making tappets for cars and 
trucks. Does a four-fold job — as- 
sembling, setting, inspecting, ejecting. 







JO YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON 


RIVITORS 























! 
table was utilized. Were this welding 
operation attempted with other equip- 
ment of the same throat depth it would 
demand somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 1800 kva. The power company sup- 
plying a customer may not find it too 
difficult to service him for a 530 kva 
three phase demand, but some sources 
might be considerably hard pressed to 
supply the greater demand. Installation 
of extra facilities for this higher demand 
would mean additional expenditures in 
distribution apparatus and transformation 
equipment. Fig. 11 indicates the ratio 
of single phase to three phase line cur- 
rents, and the ratio of kva single phase 
against three phase. We can see from 
this graph that for the 12 in. throat, the 
line currents supplying single phase weld- 
er is 2.96 times as great as the line cur- 
rents supplying a three phase welder; 
and for a 48 in. throat machine, the single 
phase line currents would be 5.5 times 
the line current supplying a three phase 
machine doing the same welding job. 

The kva demand for a 12 in. throat 
machine will be 1.69 times higher on a 
single phase machine than a three phase 
machine. The power factor of the single 
phase machine will be about 25 per cent, 
whereas the power factor at which the 
three phase machine operates will be 
above 80 per cent and as high as 95 per 
cent, depending upon the type of recti- 
fication equipment used. 


From a presentation made at annual meeting 
American Welding Society, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Nov. 17, 1946. 


Chemical Intermediates 
Described in Bulletins 


Chemical and physical properties of 
two recently announced organic chemical 
intermediates developed by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Cleveland, are de- 
scribed in detail in technical bulletins is- 
sued by the company, The intermediates 
are known as Good-Rite rhodanine (2- 
thio-4 keto-thiazolidine ) and Good-Rite 
2-aminoethyl sulphuric acid. 

Rhodanine is a crystalline heterocyclic 
compound, soluble in alcohol, ether, al- 
kali and hot water. It contains an active 
methylene group which reacts readily 
with aromatic aldehydes to form deriva- 
tives useful as intermediates for the manu- 
facture of arylamino, arylthiopyruvic and 
arylacetic acids, arylacetonitriles and aryl- 
ethyl amines, all with unusually high 
yields, the company states. 

The second, 2-aminoethyl sulphuric 
acid, is a crystalline solid of extremely 
high purity and is readily soluble in water 
but insoluble in most organic solvents. 
It is useful, Goodrich reports, as an 
amino-ethylating agent, reacting with 
most compounds containing an active 
hydrogen atom. 
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ATLANTA 19, GA. 
E. V. Dunbar 
788 Spring St. Bldg., N. W. 
(Vernon 3343) 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 
Young-Jones Co. 
835 Beacon St. (Kenmore 0411- 
0987) 


BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 
H. E. Rieckelman 
416 Jackson Bldg. (Madison 2072) 


CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
G. D. Potter 
Steel Sales Corp. 
3348 S. Pulaski Rd. (Crawford 4400) 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Frank H. Grace 
Frank H. Grace & Co. 
1740 E. 12th St. (Main 2515) 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
W. E. Campbell 
P. O. Box 1041 (Fulton 6310) 


DETROIT 9, MICH. 
A. S. Kingerley 
1411 Central (Vinewood 1-5000) 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
E. J. Campbell 
206 Murray Bldg. (Phone 6-9311) 
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WHO’S WHO “Ss, 
AMONG WOLVERINE REPRESENTATIVES 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
H. B. Catlow 
Republic Supply Co. 
1400 Petroleum Bldg. (Fairfax 
5310-0576) 


LONDON, ONTARIO (CAN.) 
Charles E. Norris 
Unifin Tube Co. 
1109 York St. (Metcalf 1698) 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
Van D. Clothier 
1015 E. 16th St. (Prospect 8326) 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
G. H. Tobelman 
C. E. Rinaman 
60 E. 42nd St. (Murray Hill 2-8430) 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
J. H. Smith 
1208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
(Rittenhouse 6-1442) 


PITTSBURGH 2, PA. 
W. R. Harding 
Supplies, Inc. 
1214 Liverpool St. (Fairfax 6330) 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
F. R. Meier 
544 Morningside Rd. (Ridgewood 
6-5826) 
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Scattered from coast to coast—located in 
the principal manufacturing centers of the 
country—are Wolverine representatives — 
not mere somebodies sporting Wolverine 
identities — but individuals thoroughly 
familiar with the tube industry, ready to 
work with you on any problems concern- 


ing tubing or its applications. 


And backing each of these men — here 
at the Detroit Mill — is a supporting 
organization of trained engineers whose 
extensive experience can be drawn on to 


augment your own facilities. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


CALUMET & HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF SEAMLESS COPPER & BR/ 
CENTRAL AVENUE 





© DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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DOWN IN 
WARRINGTON, FLORIDA 


Back in 1937, when the Peoples Water Serv- 
ice Company bought their first Layne Well 
Water System to serve the city of Warring- 
ton, Florida, they had only 263 connections. 
But Warrington, being a fine home city, grew 
larger and larger. By 1941 a second unit was 
needed, and being guided by an appreciation 
of known quality, none but a Layne Well 
Water System was to be considered. In 1945, 
connections had increased to 3,200, so again 
additional water supply was needed. 

Peoples Water Service Company now have 
their third Layne Water System. .. one of the 
finest and most complete in the entire state. 
Powered with a 100 h.p. electric motor, turn- 
ing at 1170 r.p.m., this new system is pro- 
ducing 1150 gallons of water per minute. The 
well is underreamed and packed with 20 yards 
of sized gravel. 

Standardization on Layne Well Water pro- 
ducing equipment, was a very wise move. 
Production cost of water is exceptionally low 
and dependability of equipment is a major 
asset, 

For further information on Layne Well 
Water developing service, address Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, 
Tennessee. 


LAYNE PUMPS for lakes, rivers, reser- 
voirs, irrigation, for any use where 
large quantities of water must be pro- 
duced at low cost. Sizes range from 
40 to 16,000 gallons per minute, pow- 
erd by electric motor, V-belt or right 
angle gear drives. Write for Layne 


Pump Catalog. 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


Turbine Pumps 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: lLawne-Arkansas Co., 
* 


Stuttgert, Ark. * Layne-Atiantic Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Layne-Central Co Memphis. Tenn. * Layne-Northern 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind * Layne-Loulsiana Co., Lake 
Charies. La * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest 
2o., Milwaukee. Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus. Ohio 
*® Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle. Wash. * Layne-Texas 
Co., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. * Layne-Western Co. of Minn., Minneapolis, 
Minn. * International Water Supply Ltd., London, Ont.. 


Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D F, 
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Use of Oil Coolants 


(Concluded from Page 113) 


60 gal of water, and % to %-oz Oakite to 
each gal of water. 

On certain types of work where cool- 
ing is the main consideration, and where 
operator’s hands are not continually in so- 
lution, or where the solution does not 
flow over bearings of machine, a grind- 
ing coolant, based on the following 
formula, will provide many advantages: 
Two to 4 oz of Oakite, 1 gal of water. 


This gives a clear, transparent solu- 
tion, providing better visibility of work, 
and advantage which many operators ap- 
preciate on certain types of work. How- 
ever, it should be noted particularly that 
on shellac, glue and some of the other 
organic-bonded grinding wheels, the use 
of water-coolants should be avoided. 


In general, whichever formula is best 
suited for a particular type of work it 
will be found that the grinding coolant 
keeps wheel clean and free-cutting and 
contributes toward producing work of 
close tolerance and fine finish. Rust is 
eliminated. Loading and glazing of wheel 
is reduced to a minimum. Wheel dressing 
will be far less frequent. Chips settle out 
of solution quickly. And further, the ex- 
perience of shops and plants successfully 
using these grinding coolants over a 
period of many years clearly indicates 
their economy and long life. 


To keep the workpiece cool and the 
wheel free-cutting and clean in crush 
form grinding, use soluble oil in the dilu- 
tion ratio of 1 gal of oil to 20 to 60 gal 
of water, depending on cooling and 
lubrication requirements. One quarter to 
%-0z of Oakite to each gallon of water 
will help keep coolant on alkaline side, 
lower surface tension of water and tend 
to prevent loading and glazing. 


Machining Aluminum: Machinability 
of aluminum obviously varies according 
to its alloy composition and grain struc- 
ture. Heat generated in machining is 
cause of thermal expansion of work and 
is a common problem necessitating, in 
general, the use of cutting fluids high in 
cooling ability to carry off heat. Machin- 
ing at high speeds with light cuts is 
usually good practice. It is important 
when machining aluminum, to provide a 
generous supply of cutting fluid to the 
work itself and the cutting tool. Soluble 
oil cutting emulsions are being used suc- 
cessfully on many operations for which 
starting point formulas are given in 
Table III. 

Magnesium Alloys: While cooling and 
fast removal of heat generated in cutting 
is essential in machining magnesium, 
straight cutting oils, instead of oil-water 
emulsions, are preferred and should be 
used as a matter of general safety. This 
is primarily due to fact that hot mag- 


nesium chips, when wetted with water, 
are flammable. Accordingly, most au- 
thorities recommend straight cutting oils 
for use on various machining operations. 
Spontaneous combustion hazard and 
problem is probably best answered by 
avoiding use of water-soluble oils as a 
coolant on this metal. 


Metallic Grains Measured 
By Comparing with Photos 


Provision for counting metallic grains 
in a certain area or estimating their ex- 
tent by comparison with a series of 
standard photographs is made by a grain 
size comparator developed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. research labora- 
tories, Pittsburgh. The comparator, con- 
sisting of a ground glass screen hinged 
to an illuminating unit with a slotted 
wooden frame, is easily attached to a 
standard metallograph. 

To determine the grain size of a par- 
ticular specimen, a polished and etched 
sample is placed on the stage of the 
metallograph and projected in magnified 
form on the glass screen, its granular 
boundaries showing in clear, map-like 
form. A transparent slide of a known, 
standard grain structure is slipped inte 
the wooden frame and illuminated by 
incandescent light. 

Magnifying power of the metallograph 
is then changed by extending the bellows 
until the unknown image matches the 
grain size of the standard. Amount of 
adjustment needed is read from a scale 
on the metallograph, and grain size of the 
unknown specimen is then determined 
by reference to a standard graph. 


Carbide Punch and Die 
Set Lengthens Die Life 


Dies formerly used by Underwood 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., were found to 
last only 1/40 as long as the cemented 
carbide punches and dies now used for 
punching holes in small steel hinges. Two 
carbide bushings and two solid carbide 
cylinders, made by Carboloy Co. Inc., De- 
troit, make up the punch and die set. 

Carbide cylinders are mounted in hard- 
ened steel punch bodies and fastened into 
the upper die block. Bushings of carbide 
are mounted in lower die block and two 
steel pins are installed to line up the die 
blocks before the carbide punches contact 
the work on each stroke, preventing the 
extremely hard punch from hitting the 
equally hard die. 

At the present time it is reported that 
the Carboloy punches and dies have 
shown no appreciable signs of wear after 
more than 1,000,000 hinges have been 
punched. Dies formerly used had to be 
taken down and rebuilt after an average 
of 25,000 pieces. 
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~-» YET BOTH WANT THE SECURITY 
your P.S. Plan Provides 


HAVE You told all your new or recently hired employees about the benefits 
of the Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds? 
Wage earners, according to a recent nation-wide survey, want security 
more than anything else. They prefer security to big pay, soft jobs, au- 
thority, “success.” 

There is no surer way to this peace of mind than systematic savings. And 
what surer, safer, better means can your employees find than payroll allot- 
ments for U.S. Savings Bonds? Bonds that return $4 at maturity for every 
$3 they invest! 

Your active support of the Payroll Savings Plan is an investment in 
employee contentment, in the citizenship of your community, and in the 
security of America’s future. This is practical “employee relations” of the 
highest type and pays dividends of satisfaction to everyone. 

Start a drive today for larger participation in the plan. Many employees 
may be unfamiliar with its advantages. If you want literature for distribu- 
tion, contact your State Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings 


Bonds Division. 





“NEW IDEA” TO HIS NEPHEW 


New 
Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 


Fed FB 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 


‘ 


ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 











The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Nuts, Bolts, Turnbuckles, Lag Screws—all metal fas- 
teners that are exposed to the ravages of rust—give 
longer, uninterrupted service when dipped in molten zinc 


by the Hanlon-Gregory method of Hot Dip Galvanizing. 


The World's Largest Job Galvanizing Plant is equipped 
to provide you the “‘utmost in rust prevention” for your 


products, in any quantity from truckload to carloads. 
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New Products and Equipment 





1. Milling Attachment 


A device whereby end and _ horizoutal 
milling may be accomplished on a Bridge- 
port vertical milling machine is available 
from Malnar Machine & Tool Co., 19361 
St. Clair avenue, Cleveland 10. With 
the new arbor support used in conjunc- 
tion with the Malnar horizontal unit, both 





of which are permanently installed, the 
milling machine becomes more versatile. 

An oilite bearing and center provide 
smooth, vibration-free operation. Use of 
a variable-speed unit permits spindle 
speeds from 10-1 on a constant drive 
pulley. Changing pulley sizes on the 
motor makes a variety of other reductions 
possible, 


2. Three Dimensional Miller 


Fast, efficient contour milling, ac- 
curate profiling and three-dimensional 
engraving is possible with the new miller 
announced by Philbro Tool & Die Co., 
1741 Broadway, New York 19. It pro- 
duces a required shape cr contour from 





an enlarged master. In operation, con- 
tours of master templates are followed 
with a* stylus arm controlled by the 
worker’s hand. 

Vertical milling head or spindle fol- 
lows automatically. The machine also 
has hand-controlled vertical feed to %-in. 
It may be used in making small blanking 
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dies, and irregular slots. Reductions are 
obtained through a pantograph mech- 
anism set at the desired ratio. Roughing 
cuts may be taken with standard %-in. 
shank end mills, but for finishing oper- 
ations, standard single flute engraving 
cutters may be used in conjunction with 
a taper sleeve. 


3. Charging Equipment 


Improved heavy duty battery charging 
equipment for industrial truck service, 
is announced by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Packaged into one 
unit, it consists of a single-circuit battery 


—— 


kb 
charging motor generator set, with con- 
trol cabinet mounted on welded steel 
framework directly above. 

Unit meets requirements of an 18-cel, 
550-amp hour, lead acid type storage 
Generator is a 47 v de ma- 





battery. 
chine. A slide wire type resistor adjusts 
voltage. Equipment is completely auto- 
matic, charging the battery at the exact 
tapered rated indicated by the battery 
manufacturer, 


4. Powder Camera 


Developed for x-ray diffraction work, 


a new high intensity, high-resolution 
powder camera, made by North Amer- 
100 East 42nd 


street, New York, incorporates a new 
remarkably 


ican Philips Co. Inc., 
slit system that produces 
clean film patterns and reduces exposure 
time. collimator 
and beam tube alignment and universal 


Features are precise 


saddle mount. Design employs track 


having rectangular profile with reference 


and bearing surfaces hard chromium 


plated. A synchronous drive motor (1 


1pm) is incorporated in the assembly. 


5. Numbering Machine 

Acromark Co., 398 Morrell street, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., introduces its heavy duty 
model HN numbering machine for op- 
eration on steel track and billets. Size of 
numbering wheel shaft varies with size 
of numbers and with number of wheels. 
Locking is accomplished by a lock that 
sets into a depression between the char- 
holds shaft in 


acters. Locking screw 


position. 
» 


6. Air Line Respirators 

Guarded exhalation valves and a built- 
in air deflector assure low resistance to 
air flow and proper circulation within the 
facepiece of the air line respirator manu- 
factured by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh 8. Units have either a cush- 
ioned face piece or an all-vision face- 
They are equipped with cartridge 
-artridge 
acting as a secondary filter for removal 


piece. 
type flow control valves, the 


of traces of oil and dirt from compressed 
air lines. 


7. Abrasion Tester 


Developed for use with the Taber 
Abraser, a research tool used to measure 
“wear mileage” of electroplated coatings, 





finishes, films, plastics, etc., a new access- 
ory known as model 100-108 vacuum 
pickup attachment is announced by 
Taber Instrument Corp., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. This attachment increases 
wear-testing efficiency, contributing 
to greater accuracy and more consistent 


reproducibility of test results, by con- 
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tinuously removing abraded particles 
from the surface of the test material. 
A powerful 2-stage vacuum turbine, 
this pickup device provides variable 
controllable suction, centralized elec- 
trical connections for all Taber wear 
testing apparatus and adjustable swivel 
type suction nozzle. Unit is connected 
to abrasion tester by a rubber covered 


flexible tube. 


8. Utility Grinder 


A utility grinder which provides the 
advantages of grinding on an abrasive 
belt operating over a resilient contact 
roll or wheel is announced by Porter- 
Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N, Y. 
Since wear is on the abrasive belt and 
not on the supporting contact wheel, this 





wheel or roll remains flat, square at the 
corner and maintains its diameter and 
balance. 

Flat work may be ground on a platen 
or an additional contact roll may be pro- 
vided for grinding round or oval parts— 
or work may be done on the unsupported 
belt. Grinder is adjustable to 90 degrees, 
permitting work in either a vertical or 
horizontal position. 


9. Solder Rod 


Cast iron solder rod, recently de- 
veloped, produces corrosion _ resistant 
welds suitable for water and pressure 
tight applications where pressure does 
not exceed 1000 psi. Made by All-State 
Welding Alloys Co. Inc., 96 West Post 
road, White Plains, N. Y., it melts at 
600°F and tins easily and rapidly. Known 
as No. 7 rod, it is to be used with the 
company’s No. 7 flux. 


10. Dust Goggle 


Recommended for operations where 
fine dust particles and powder create 
an eye hazard, the new dust goggle an- 
nounced by American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., also provides wide angle 
vision, good ventilation and wearer 
comfort. A fine wire screen (150 mesh) 
set behind a 16 mesh screen keeps out 
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fine dust particles and powder. It is 
manufactured in several styles and lens 
shades. 


11. Electric Counter 


Designed for installation, reading and 
reset from the front of the panel, elec- 
trically operated counters for flush 
mounted installation are announced by 
Production Instrument Co., 704-16 West 





Jackson boulevard, Chicago 6. Any 
number of units may be centralized in 
one location. 

Counters, called Wizard Panelmount, 
are actuated by electric impulses from 
any suitable switch, relay or photoelec- 
tric unit and may be located any distance 
from the source of the count. Units 
are made in four and six digit models 
with knob or key reset. They may be 
furnished in voltages up to 220 ac or de. 


12. Solu-Bridge Controller 


Made by Industrial Instruments Inc., 
17 Pollock avenue, Jersey City 5, N. J., 
the solu-bridge controller provides in- 
surance against contamination of return 
steam condensate, particularly where 
steam is used for heating tanks and ket- 





tles, by an electrolytic conductivity meth- 
od that operates warning signals and 
valves to divert flow as desired. The 
controller consists of a compact alternat- 
ing current Wheatstone bridge with a 
cathode ray tube as the balance indicator 
and a self-contained single pole double 
throw relay which reacts sharply to the 
unbalance of the Wheatstone bridge and 
delivers line voltage alternating current 
up to 2 amp for operation of warning 
signals and valves. 

Controller may be mounted in any 
location and connected to the conduc- 





tivity cell which is mounted in the re- 
turn line of the boiler. Instrument has 
a manual temperature compensator cov- 
ering the range 64 to 190°F. In prac- 
tice this compensator would be set to 
the average temperature at the point of 
installation of the conductivity cell. 


13. Parts Degreaser 


Designed for use with trichlorethylene, 
the new type OP-1-48 vapor spray 
metal parts degreaser, made by Optimus 
Equipment Co., 147 Water street, Mata- 
wan, N. J., is electrically-welded of 3/16- 
in. steel plate, reinforced by structural 
members. Body of unit and_ internal 
auxiliaries are hot dip galvanized after 
fabrication. 

Heating and cooling coils are re- 
movable for cleaning and maintenance. 








The unit acts as a still to recover the 
contaminated solvent. Chips and in- 
soluble impurities and buffing compounds 
that have worked into sharp corners or 
crevices, may be quickly removed by 
the use of a spray directed at the work. 
Heat to vaporize the solvent may be 
supplied by either steam, gas or elec- 
tricity. Capacity is 200 lb of steel per 
hour, 


14. Expansion Joint 


An expansion joint of the packless 
anchor base elbow type is offered by 
MagniLastic Division of Cook Electric 
Co., Chicago 14. Available in all stand- 
ard pipe sizes and in materials to meet 
special corrosive, temperature and pres- 
sure conditions, the joints are a stand- 
ard line, carried in stock, 


15. Cope and Drag Plates 


Of cast aluminum and ground to close 
tolerances, the cope and drag plates 
made by Kindt-Collins Co., 12653 Elm- 
wood avenue, Cleveland, are for use on 
jolt stripper or jolt roll-over molding 
machines. Steel buttons are integrally 
cast in along the flask line, greatly re- 
ducing flask wear and eliminating mill- 
ing, drilling, countersinking and tapping 
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operations ordinarily required. 
Integrally cast steel buttons cannot 
be loosened by jarring. Plates may be 
easily reground and restored to original 
efficiency. Available in a variety of 
sizes, plates also are made to order. 


16. Crankshaft 


New type crankshaft which eliminates 
air compressor vibration and increases 
compressor life is announced by Davey 
Compressor Co., Kent, O. Called the 
Equi-Balanced shaft, it spreads compres- 
sor working strokes evenly over the 360 





degrees of shaft rotation. In 60 and 105 
cfm V-type compressors, the new design 
employs a 2-throw crankshaft (illus- 
trated), In conventional 60 degree cyl- 
inder arrangements, throws are spaced 
at 120 degrees. 

Crankshaft design makes possible a 
compact cylinder arrangement. Besides 
spacing working strokes equally, it does 
away with rocking motion and vibration, 
lessening maintenance on the machinery. 


17. Fume Resistant Enamel 


An enamel resistant to alkali, acid and 
sulphide fumes, applicable to interior 
surfaces of brick, concrete, or metal, is 
announced by A. C, Horn Co. Inc., 
43-36 10th street, Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. Supplied in a white semigloss 
finish only, it can be applied by brush 
or thinned with turpentine for spray ap- 
plication. The finish is washable and 
will not chip or flake. 


18. Brushless Paint 


Permitting rapid application and pre- 
senting a durable, weather-resistant sur- 
face, Sleek, a brushless paint developed 
by Miler Corp., Garland building, Chi- 
cago, is suitable for application to both 
metal and wood surfaces. It may be 
applied by lint-free cloth or brush, and 
dries completely in 8 hours, 


19. Panelboards 


Manufacture of Noark NTPS panel- 
boards for the control of light and small 
power circuits is announced by Federal 
Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J. 
Available in 4 to 12 circuits, flush or 
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surface type, the boards incorporate a 
steel tension spring in the switch assem- 
bly which exerts constant pressure on 
stationary contact parts. 

Feature of the units is the shallow 
depth of the steel enclosure, 3 7/8-in., 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on products and equipment de- 
scribed in this section, fill in a 
card following page 148. 











which permits flush type panels to be 
mounted in thin walls of sheet rock, 
wall board, masonite and other materials. 


20. Magnetic Inspection Unit 


Development of the BACS Magnaflux 
unit for volume inspection of crankshafts 
and camshafts in the production line 
is announced by Magnaflux Corp., 5900 
Northwest highway, Chicago $1. Either 
circular or longitudinal magnetization is 
accomplished at the operator’s option to 
conform to inspection requirements. 

Concurrent inspection of two sizes of 
shafts is provided so that the unit 
may be regularly fed by two sizes of 





basket. Tanks are currently made in 
four models with capacities from 52 to 
765 gal. 


22. Dielectric Heating 


Featuring a special cubicle providing 
two sets of operating controls to permit 
alternate operations of the generator on 
two different time cycles, the new 2-kw 
radio frequency 40.9-mc dual _ timer, 
manufactured by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh 80, has alternate power- 
on periods adjustable to 0 to 165 sec 
each. A capaciductor type high “Q” 
circuit provides a high rate cf heating, 
easy heating of low power factor ma- 
terial and more effective heating of low 
loss factor preforms. Tank circuit is of 
removable shelf type. 


23. Recessing Tool 
back 


Precision recessing, grooving, 


facing and similar operations may be 
performed readily with the recessing tool 
made by F, A. Maxwell Co., 390 Broad- 
way, Bedford, O. Adaptable for use in 
drill presses, boring mills, turret lathes, 
automatics, milling machines, etc., its 





shaft at the same time. Cam and crank 
shafts are carried on a conveyor-mounted 
jig which is loaded fror ‘he plant con- 
veyor or shop trucks. Ii.spection opera- 
tions are all automatic. Satisfactory shafts 
are automatically demagnetized and 
rinsed before passing on to the next op- 
eration, 


21. Cold Tank Cleaner 


Faster removal of oil, grease, clips 
and other foreign matter that collects 
on parts during machining or other pro- 
duction operations is possible with the 
Turbulator tank, an automatic, multi- 
flow, cold tank cleaner manufactured 
by Turco Products Inc., 6135 South 
Central avenue, Los Angeles 1. Actuated 
by air volume, pressure differential and 
gravity, the unit cleans parts with a com- 
bined liquid scrubbing and solvent ac- 
tion. 

Tiny metered orifices release com- 
pressed air which induces a flow of liquid 
in the inner tank. Cleaning compound 
is forced through and around the parts, 
depositing particles in a static sludge 
compartment. Parts are placed in a wire 


tapered or straight shank, threaded into 
a tool sleeve, can be furnished to fit any 
machine. Cutter: and pilot can be any 
required size or shape. Pilot assembly is 
ball bearing mounted to permit free ro- 
tation of either tool or work, depending 
upon application. 


After the pilot is entered into work, 
the cutter is fed a predetermined amount 





by means of rack and gear mechanism. 
Adjustable stop limits depth of cut or 
recess. One or more grooves of any re- 
quired size and shape can be cut. Tool is 
designed for use on production or short 
runs. Four sizes are available for work- 
piece hole ranges of % to 1, 1 to 2, 2 to 
38 and 8 to 4 in. Special shanks, pilots 
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and cutters can be supplied to meet user's 


requirements. 


24. Circuit Breaker 


Measuring only 10%-in. high and 6 
in. wide, the new type ML-3 225 amp 
circuit breaker uses a new type of solder- 
less connector which facilitates the in- 
sertion of heavy cable by swinging open 


the hinged top of the lug, according 





to its manufacturer, Square D Co., 6060 
Rivard street, Detroit 11. 

It is only necessary to cut the cable to 
proper length, remove sufficient insula- 
tion from the end and lay the cable into 
the lug, snap the hinged top into po- 
sition and tighten the set screw. Trip 
ratings are 125 to 225 amp. Voltages are 
125-250 v de-250 v ac, 600 v ac-250 v 
de. Breaker is available- in sheet steel, 
dust resisting enclosures with side op- 
erated handle for three and four wire 
solid neutral applications in addition to 


two and three pole devices. 


25. Freezer Alarm Switch 


Freezer alarm switch which contains 
complete thermostatic element together 
with contact mechanism in a unit the 
size of an acorn is announced by Cut- 
ler-Hammer Inc., 320 North 12th street, 
Milwaukee 1. 


of freezers, it serves to warn of dan- 


Applicable to various types 


gerous temperature rises in remotely 


lo ite d units 


26. Analysis Apparatus 


Built for constant service in industrial 
or production testing laboratories, the 
electro-analysis apparatus developed by 
Eberbach & Son Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is adaptable for determinations of nickel, 


copper, lead, antimony, cadmium, zinc, 
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chromium and other metals. A_ built-in 
selenium dry type full wave rectifier 
delivers 8 v 5 amp dc at both spindles 
for simultaneous determinations or 10 


@ 4 44 


aan 
FMERBACH — 





GRR iE 





amp de for a single determination, op- 
erating from line current. 

Ammeter and voltmeter are included, 
the former indicating direction of cur- 
Stirrers rotate at constant 
speed of 550 rpm. All electrodes, in- 
cluding rotating type, may be used. Front 


rent flow. 


surfaces of unit are stainless steel. Meters 
and mechanism are contained in the unit 
to prcetect them from acid fumes. 


27. Drop Bottom Skid Box 


Manual emptying of steel skid boxes 
filled with small parts is eliminated 
through use of corrugated steel drop bot- 
tom skid boxes manufactured by Monroe 





Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Contents of each box are emptied by 
gravity at the will of the operator by 
opening a hinged bottom supported by 
two removable pins. 

Designed for use with ordinary 


lift trucks, these boxes are avail- 





able in six sizes with capacities from 
1500 to 4000 Ib. Each is equipped with 
skids for floor unloading. Offered separ- 
ately as companion equipment are stands 
to hold the boxes at a height of 41 in., 
providing handy waist high work tables. 
Stands are supplied in sizes built for 
tiered loads from 4500 to 12,000 lb. 


28. Overflow Valve 


Applicable wherever it is required to 
maintain a constant inlet pressure by re- 
lieving the excess to a lower pressure 
system, throttling type unloading valve, 
made by Leslie Co., 152 Delafield avenue, 
Lyndhurst, N. J., is for use with steam, 








air or gas. It provides smooth throttling 
control during entire cycle of operation 
combined with quick action under sudden 
pressure variations. 

Construction features include high 
pressure bronze body, renewable wear- 
ing parts, hard surfaced seat ring, hard- 
ened stainless steel main and controlling 
valves, bronze piston, corrosion resistant 
piston rings and phosphor bronze dia- 
It is offered in sizes from % 
for inlet pressures from 25 to 


phragm. 
to 4 in., 
300 psi, inlet temperatures to 550° F 
and pressure difference not less than 15 


psi. 
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on the new products and equipment 
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Steel Output Drop Delays 
Supply-Demand Balance 


Closing of soft coal mines, olus mill shutdowns for 
Fourth of July observance and vacations, force 
curtailment of 23/2 points in ingot operations. Ends 
25 weeks of production at 90 per cent or more of 


capacity 


EFFORTS of the steel industry to bring supply into 
balance with demand received a sharp setback last week 
when a combination of adverse factors cut ingot opera- 
tions 23'2 points to 73 per cent of capacity. This marked 
the end of 25 consecutive weeks during which production 
was maintained at 90 per cent or higher rate. 

In the first six months of the year, the industry pro- 
duced more than 42 million tons of ingots and steel for 
castings, a peacetime record. While the beginning of the 
year’s second half operations was disappointing to pro- 
ducers as well as consumers, who had hoped for restora- 
tion of balance between supply and demand in bulk of the 
products by the yearend, it does not preclude attainment 
of that goal. Curtailment of production last week was 
primarily in open-hearth and blast furnace departments, 
finishing mills generally maintaining a high rate, especial- 
lv sheet and strip mills. Many of the previously sched- 
uled shutdowns for vacations at these latter mills coin- 
cided with the shutdowns due to the fuel shortage. 

The decline in ingot production was due to the stop- 
page of coal shipments from the vacation-closed mines 
and to shutdowns of steel mills for the Fourth of July and 
Return of the miners to work will 
signal a rapid recovery in steel mill operations. Converse- 
ly, a prolonged strike would cut operations sharply. This 
marks the fourth time’in 20 months that steel operations 
have been hit by idleness at the coal mines. 

Since steel production had been held at such high levels 
during the first six months, the industry had been unable 
to increase its inventories of coal to any great extent, and 


vacation holidays. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 

Ended Same Week 

July5 Change 1946 1945 
Pittsburgh 58.5 42 97 87 
Chicago 93 3.5 88 88 
Eastern Pa. 84 9 85 86 
Youngstown 10 53 84 90 
Wheeling 63 30.5 90.5 80.5 
Cleveland 33 —58 89 76 
Buffalo 88.5 None 88.5 79 
Birmingham 87 12 99 95 
New England . 85 5 45 85 
Cincinnati 72 15 81 91 
St. Louis 82 $5 846 75 
Detroit 92 4 85 80 
Estimated national 

rate 73 23.55 88 88.5 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net 
tons for 1946; 1,831,636 tons for 1945. 











at the beginning of the mine suspension stocks were esti- 
mated to average 37 days’ supply. 

Suspension of coal mining affected principally those 
mills located close to the coal fields and which depend 
largely on mine to mill shipments. Mills at distant points 
from the mines rely more heavily on stockpiles of fuel. 
This is indicated in the following changes in operations in 
the various districts: Declines of 53 points in Youngstown 
to 40 per cent, 42 points in Pittsburgh to 42 per cent, and 
30% points in Wheeling to 63 per cent. The sharp drop 
of 58 points in the Cleveland rate to 33 per cent was due 
chiefly to the complete suspension of operations at Na- 
tional Tube Co.’s Lorain, O., plant for vacations. Steel- 
making operations declined 15 points to 72 per cent in 
Cincinnati, 12 points to 87 per cent in Birmingham, 5 
points to 85 per cent in New England, 2% points to 93 
per cent in Chicago and 2'% points to 82 per cent in St. 
Louis. The situation was unique in Detroit where opera- 
tions rose 4 points to 92 per cent while the Buffalo rate 
held unchanged at 88.5 per cent. 

Although undertone of the iron and steel markets, in- 
cluding scrap, remained steady pending developments in 
the coal crisis, two producers revised pig iron prices. Due 
mainly to special conditions applying to the coke supply, 
the Birdsboro, Pa., pig iron producer advanced prices on 
all grades $6 a ton. The Lyles, Tenn., producer of char- 
coal iron advanced prices $2.50 a ton, due to steadily ris- 
ing production costs, to the basis of $43 a gross ton. 

Premium payments for pig iron production in excess of 
quotas will be through Dec. 31. 

Metalworking companies are studying the new applica- 
tion of the railroads to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asking for further freight rate increases ranging up 
to 25 per cent. This is the fourth rate increase proposed 
or granted since the first of the year, and the ultimate set- 
tlement of these will have far-reaching effects on the pro- 
duction and marketing of metal products. 

STEEL’s composite market price averages held un- 
changed at $69.82 for finished steel, $52.10 for semifin- 
ished steel, $32.49 for steelmaking pig iron, and $35.08 


for steelmaking scrap. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


July 5 
Finishe d Stee l $69.82 
Semitinished Steel 52.10 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 32.49 
Steelmaking Scrap 35.08 


Finished Steel Composite 
Semifinished Steel Composite 


One 
Month Ago 


June 28 June 21 June, 1947 
$69.82 $69.82 $69.82 
52.10 52.10 52.10 
32.49 32.49 32.49 
35.08 33.50 32.48 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Apr. 1947 —_ July, 1946 July, 1942 


$69.82 $64.45 $56.73 
52.10 40.60 36.00 
32.49 27.50 23.00 
33.94 19.17 19.17 


Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Average of industry-wide prices on_billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 


Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


Composite 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


\epresentative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents perlb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


— . . 
Finished Material way 5 
Steel bars Pittsburgh 2.60¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.98 
Steel bars, Chicago , 2.60 
Shapes Pittsburgh 2.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.64 
Shapes, Chicago 2.50 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.65 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.85 
Plates, Chicago 2.65 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.20 
Sheets, No. 10 gaiv Pittsburgh 3.55 
2.50 


Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary 
Hot-rolled strip, Pittsburgh 
Cold-rolled strip, Pittsburgh 

Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 

Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.75 


mow wOws 
. « rit 
J 


* Nominal. +t Base, No. 24 gage 


Semifinished Material 


No. 1 cast, Chicago 


June, Apr., July, 4 July 5, June, Apr., July, 
1947 1947 1946 Pig Iron 1947' 1947 1947 1946 
2.60c 2.60¢ 2.50¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. . $34.83 $34.83 $34.83 $29.77 
2.98 2.98 2.86 Basic, Valley i 33.00 33.00 33.00 28.00 
2.60 2.60 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia...... 35.72 35.52 35.52 29.93 
2.50 2.50 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides. 34.33 34.33 34.33 29.27 
2.64 2.64 2.48 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia........ 36.54 36.02 36.02 28.43 
2.50 2.50 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago : seve OD 33 00 33.00 28.50 
2.65 2.65 2.50 Southern No. 2 Birmingham 29.88 29.88 29.28 22.88 
2.85 2.85 2.558 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati...... 34.75 34.75 34.75 26.94 
2.65 2.65 2.50 Malleable, Valley bed Wis wal tors Cee 33.50 33.50 28.50 
2.50 2.50 2.425 Malleable, Chicago stats is . eaao 33.50 33 50 28.50 
3.20 3.20 3.275 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 43.00 40.50 40 50 33.00 
3,55 3.55 14.05 Gray forge, del. McKees Rocks, Pa. 33.66 33.66 33.66 28.61 
2.50 2.50 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.25 140,25 140.25 140.00 
3.20 3.20 3.275 
3. 3.55 +4.05 
2.50 2.50 2.45 
3,20 3.20 3.05 Scrap 
3.425 3.425 3.05 
4.1295 415 3 Heavy melt. steel, No. Pittsburgh. $34.75 $32.44 $35.81 $20.00 

39.79 $9.79 39.209 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. ss Bei 33.38 33.25 18.75 

Heavy melt. steel, Chicago £ 33.7% 30.75 32.75 18.75 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago 40.50 38.75 38.25 22.20 


39.00 39.50 42.50 20.00 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $50.00 $50.00 $50.00 $38.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago . 42.00 42.00 42.00 39 00 Coke 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.00 
Wire rods to %4-inch, Pitts ; 2.55c 2.55¢ 2.55c¢ 12.30 Connellsville, beehive furnace , $10.00 $9.56 $9.06 $8.75 
Connellsville, beehive foundry sce S0ere 12049 10.375 9.50 
Base, No. 5 to -1n Chicago, oven foundry, del. 4 16.10 16.10 16.10 15.10 


FINISHED 


AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL 


PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the 3 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, price negotiated, fob mill. Forg- 
ing quality, $40, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Canton, $52. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $42; Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., $55-$60, Portsmouth, O. 
Detroit, del., $45; eastern Mich., $46. 


Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $50; Detroit, del., 
$53; eastern Mich, $54. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$61, del. Detroit $64; eastern Mich., $65. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$50; Portsmouth Steel Corp., $66; Portsmouth, 
O. 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Sparrows Point, 
town, Coatesville, 2.35c¢ per Ib. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, to %4-in., inclusive $2.55-2.80 
per 100 Ib. Galveston base, $2.65. Worcester, 
add $0.10. San Francisco (base del.), $3.27. 


Youngs- 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Duluth, 
base, 20 tons one size, 2.60c; Detroit, del., 
2.75c; eastern Mich., 2.80c; New York, del., 
3.01c; Phila., del., 2.98c; San Francisco (base, 
del.), 3.33-3.65c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.325-3.56c; Seattle, 3.285c, base. 

Rail Steel Bars: 2.60c-2.95c, same basing 
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per cent federaltax on freight. 


points as merchant carbon bars, except base is 
10 tons. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.05c; De- 
troit, del., 3.20c; eastern Mich., 3.25c (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maximum 
fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales outside 
Texas, Oklahoma. ) 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 lb., 3.20c; Detroit. 3.35c; Toledo, 3.40c. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 3.80c; 
Detroit, del., 3.95c; eastern Mich., 4.00c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.45c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.03c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.025c; Seattle, 2.985c, base. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.60-2.95c. 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 6.15c- 
#6.70c; double refined, 7.00-+8.50c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 7.85c-410.00c. 


+ Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 2.50c; De- 
troit, del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70c; 
Philadelphia, del., 2.70c; New York, del., 2.79c; 
Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.24c; San Francisco, 
(base, del.), 3.245c. (Andrews Steel Co. quotes 
Middletown, O., base for shipment to Detroit; 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., 


quotes 3.10c, Sparrows Point, Md., base; Gran- 
ite City Steel Co., 2.875c, fob Granite City, 
Ill., 2.775¢, fob Gary or Birmingham.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.20c; Granite City, base, 3.30c; Detroit, 
del., 3.35c; eastern Mich., del., 3.40c; New 
York, del., 3.61c; Philadelphia, del., 3.58c. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Canton, Middle- 
town, base 3.55c; New York, del., 3.84c; Phila- 
delphia, del., 3.75c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
4.32c; San Francisco (base, del.), 4.325c. 
Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham base, 3.65c. 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc), corrugated 10 cents extra; Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.15c; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.50c. Granite 
City base prices 10 points higher. Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 4.94c; San Francisco (base, del.), 
4.945c. 

Aluminized Sheets, No. 20: Hot-dipped, coils or 
cut to lengths: Pittsburgh, 9.00c. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 3.55c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, base, 3,65c; Detroit, 
del., 3.70c; eastern Mich., 3.75c. 

Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4.20c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.30c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.50c; 
Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. 
Electrical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.00c; 
Granite City, Kokomo, 5.10c. 

Motor: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.75c; Gran- 
ite City, 5.85c. 

Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.45c; Granite City, 6.55c. 
Transformer 72, 6.95¢c; 65, 7.65c; 58, 8.35c; 
52, 9.15c, Pittsburgh. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.50c; Detroit, 
del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70c. 
Cold-Rolled Strip, 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.20c; Chicago, 
base, 5.30e; Detroit, del. 3.35c; eastern Mich., 
3.40c; Worcester, base, 3.40c. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.20c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 4.70c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.30c; 
over 0.80 to 1.00, 6.80c; over 1.00, 9.10c; add 
0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-lb base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 


Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-lb base box 0.25 lb tin, $4.85; 0.50 
M tin, $5.05; 0.75 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, 
$5.35, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.60c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 3.70c. 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.00. 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb $13.50; 
15-16 $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, 2.65c; Coatesville, Claymont, Geneva, 
Utah, 2.80c; New York, del. 2.94c; Phila., del., 
2.85¢; St. Louis, del., 2.47c; Boston, del., 2.86c; 
oo: Francisco and Los Angeles, del., 3.29c- 
(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
3.85c, basing points; Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., 2.80c, Coatesville and Clay- 
mont equivalent; Worth Steel Co., Claymont, 
Del., 2.90c mills.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.90c. 


Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.787c; Coatesville, 4.15c. 


Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; monel- 
clad, 29.00c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.50c; New 
York, del., 2.70c; Phila., del., 2.64c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del), 2.675c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.17c-3.41c; Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco (sizes produced at Geneva only), del., 
3.14c; Kaiser, del., San Francisco, 3.41c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., nominally, 
4.00c, fob Phoenixville.) 


Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, $3 
per 100 Ib. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright, basic or bessemer.........*$3.30-$3.55 
Spring (except Birmingham)...... **$4.25 
Wire Products to Trade 

Nails and Staples 


Standard and cement-coated..... . t$3.75-$4.50 
| ir, 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base) .............. §$3.95 


Galvanized (6 to 8 base)....... ..... §$4.40 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, per 
base column) 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier.... tt84 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool........... tt94 
Barbless wire, twisted .............. 94 
Fence posts (no clamps)............. tt90 
Bale ties, single loop................ tt&6 





* Worcester, $3.40, Duluth, $3.35, base. San 
— (base, del.) $4.31 for bright basic 
only. 

** Worcester $4.35, Duluth and Trenton, N. 
J., $4.50, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.05, Cleveland $3.85, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $4.83. 

$ Duluth $3.75, Cleveland $3.85, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $4.83. 

§ Worcester $4.05, annealed; $4.50, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $3.95, annealed; $4.40, galvanized 
base. San Francisco (base, del.) $4.96, an- 
nealed; $5.41, galvanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
107; barbed wire, 114; bale ties, 110. Duluth 
saan Woven fence, 84; barbed wire, 94; fence 
posts, 90. 
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Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.50 per 
100 lb. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, $2.85 per 100 ib; Light rails (rail steel), 
W.lliamsport, Pa., $3.20, Pit.sburgh, $2.85. 
Relaying, 60 lb and over fob warehouse $45-$47 
per net ton. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 6.50c; heat treated, 
6.75c. Tie plates, $2.80 per 100 lb, fob mill; 
$3.15 base, Seattle. Splice bars, $3 per 100 
lb. Standard spikes, 3.65c-4.50c; screw spikes, 
5.30-6.40c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Pipe: Base price in carlots, threaded 
and coupled, to consumers about $200 a net 
ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all types; 
Lorain on steel butt weld, and seamless; 
Gary. Ind., 2 points less on steel lap weld and 1 
point less on steel butt weld on sizes produced 
in that district. 








Butt Weld 
Steel 
In Blk Gal. In. Blk. Gal 
% was We 23 We .....—2 +20 
% & %.. 51 30 34 .—11% +10 
a cessse Wee Oe 1-1% ..—17 2 
% .isees Doe, 1% ....—22144 — 14% 
1-3 60%, 4714 Y > ae | 
Lap Weld 
Steel ron 
In Blk. Gal In Blk. Gal. 
53 3914 1% _ +20 
214-3 . 56 42% 1% — 7 +13 
314-6 . 58 44\, 2 —144 + 5% 
*8 . 58 42 2Y,-3% .—17 + 1% 
*10 57% 42 4 —21 —4 
“12 5614 41 4%-8 ..—19 —2% 
9-12 —10 + 7 
* Not T. & C 
Seamless 
Steel 
In Blk. Gal In Blk Gal 
eae 52 3814 *8 7 42 
2%4-3 .... 55 411, "10 561%, 42 
3144-6 .... 57 43%, °12 -« Be 4 
The T.. 4c 


Line Pipe: Base price in carlots to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Pitts- 
burgh and Lorain, O. 


In. Seamless In, Butt Weld 
Satake . Sl % 47 
2% & 3.. 54 4i& % 50 
a0 GOB etna 56 % - 54% 
ya wh . 55% % . 57% 
Beier - 414 1to3 - 59% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


——Seamless——- —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
1” ie Se ... $10.89 $10.62 $10.62 
SOR bev ae a 12.90 10.59 12.58 
1%” ..13 $12.00 14.26 11.70 13.90 
<< oe 13.65 16.23 13.31 15.82 
a: 5 15.29 18.17 15.00 17.95 
ae 6s Oe 17.05 20.26 16.71 20.00 
a (les ae 18.78 22.31 18.38 22.00 
24%” .. 12 20.57 24.43 20.11 24.07 
2a" .. 12 21.80 25.89 21.27 25.46 
<. er 22.87 27.18 22.26 26.63 
i Same! 26.88 31.94 26.15 31.33 
eae > | 28.86 34.30 28.06 33.64 
SF ta SO 35.82 42.55 34.78 41.68 
an 47.48 56.42 ee os 
=. 9 54.96 65.30 
6” cs 84.38 100.25 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $65 
per net ton, Birmingham; $70, Burlington, 
N. J.; $75.56, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher, Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago: add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Additional 
discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full containers, 
except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 48 off 


Ys and 5 x 6-in. and shorter......... 50 off 
Larger diameter; longer than 6 in..... 47 off 
Tire bolts 38 off 
Step bolts 46 off 
Plow bolts 57 off 
Lag bolts 

% in. up to 1 in., 6 in. and shorter.. 50 off 

% in. up to 1 in., longer than 6 in... 48 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, t:uts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.8. 
A.S. Reg. and 


Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 


ys-in. and smaller........ 5Sloff ‘sis 

Resi, OG GUURMOE. ce ccs Cee es 50 off 
14-jn.-1-in. TP Ste F 48 off aie 
ferin.-l-in. ....... canal 49 off 
1%-in.-1%-in. ............ 4off 47 off 
1%-in. and larger..... 40 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset 1-in., smaller (10-20 bright)..... 56 off 
Upset (10-35 heat treated) 

% x6... Sere Gra era ae pana a eoma ee 
ee, EO Sa EE 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller................ @off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger............ 46 off 
ING. 2) Gir PEIOR 6 oo s cece secs dueeaes off 


Rivets 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 


Structural ; ere et 5. 23c 
Lebanon, Pa. tien a ieRe ayes 5.40 
ye-in. and under... 55-5 off 


Lebanon, Pa. 55-5 off plus 15c per ewt. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to jJob- 
bers and large nut and bokt manufacturers, 
ee Pa od. ie waa ok $1.50-$2.00 off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
bbl; reg. carbon 16.00c; extra carbon 20.00c; 
special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 26.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


- 


Base, 
Ww Cr Vv Mo per Ib 
18.00 4 1 ine 74.00c 
15 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
12 3 0.50 Suid 62.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 68.00c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
Bars, 
Drawn 
Wire, Hot Ooid 
Struc- Kiolled Rolled 
Grade turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 


CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEIS 


303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308. . 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50 51.00 4050 51.00 
310.... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 3150 19.00 24.50 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 28.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 1850 24.060 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 250 
442.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.060 35.00 
*501... 9.00 13.00 1750 138.00 18.50 
*502... 10.00 1450 18.50 1450 19.50 
¥STAINLESS OLAD STEEL (20%) 

410... 22.00 20.00 ° 
430 22.50 20.50 

446 29.00 27.00 


* Low chromium. + Fob Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal} 
ing. and pickling. 


o 
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RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax 


Prices per gross ton No. 2 Mal- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethlehem, Pa., base $34.50 $34.00 $35.50 $35.00 
Newark, N. J., del. . 36.34 35.84 37.34 36.84 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., del 37.50 sede 38.00 
Philadelphia, del. 35.72 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .. 40.50 40.00 41.50 41.00 
Birmingham, base ....... 29.88 29.38 34.50 see. 
Baltimore, del. 36.28 : hed aes 
Chicago, del. ..... 34.12 Sea aoe 
Cincinnati, del. .. ‘ 34.75 34.25 eo ry 
Newark, N. J., del. a 35.96 oe  ioial 
Philadelphia, del. ... HS . was eee sees 
. Lows, Ga. .............. 8887 33.37 cee see 
ED con os owecsdscecss SD 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Boston, del. ......... . 39.48 38.98 40.48 39.98 
Rochester, del. .......... . 84.84 34.34 35.84 35.34 
Syracuse, del. BME: 35.50 35.00 36.50 36.00 
CiBemee, BOSS ...ccccccces 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Milwaukee, del. .. 3A.32 33.82 35.32 34.83 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 36.83 : : 37.33 
Oleveland, fob furnace......... 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Akron, del, . a= . 6.17 34.17 35.67 35.17 
@ututh, base ............. 33.50 33.00 34.50 34.00 
Erie, Pa., base... Sei my 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 
Everett, Mass., base... .. 29.50 29.00 30.50 30.00 
Boston, del. ....... : . 80.00 29.50 31.00 30.50 
Granite City, Mil., base......... 33.50 33.00 33.50 
ay UN Uy Ss éwssecsscnces Sab 33.75 34.25 
¢Neville Island, Pa. base 33.50 33.00 34.00 33.50 
Pittsburgh, del., N. & S. Sides 34.33 33.83 34.83 34.33 
Provo, Utah, base . 33.50 33.00 Be ae 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del.. 38.60 ‘ bee 
Portland, Oreg., del. .. 38.60 en oe ale 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., base. . 33.50 33.00 34.00 33.50 
Steclton, Pa., base sate - 4.50 34.00 35.50 35.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 35.50 36.50 36.00 
Philadelphia, del. seo 6 37.54 37.04 
Troy, N. W., base............. 34.50 34.00 35.50 35.00 
Telede, ©., base.............-. 38.00 32.50 34. i 
Cincinnati, del. ... 36.50 36.00 ‘ 4 pear 
Youngstown, Sot SNS... .2.s5. BD 33.00 34.00 33.50 
Mansfield, Pee 35.98 36.98 36.48 


t To Neville Island base add: 66c for McKees Rocks, 


Pa.; $1.01 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 
97c (water), Monongahela; $1.33, Oakmont, Verona; $1.49 Brackenridge. 


Exceptions to above prices: Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corp., Struthers, O. 


charges 50 cents a ton in excess of Sharpsville, Pa., basing point price 
for No. 2 foundry, basic, bessemer and malleable pig iron. 


Biast Furnace Silvery Pig Lron 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base). -$42.50 
6.51-7.00. .$43.50 9.01- 9.50. 48.50 
7.01-7.50.. 44.50 9.51-10.00. 49.50 
7.51-8.00.. 45.50 10.01-10.50. 50.50 
8.01-8.50.. 46.50 10.51-11.00. 51.50 
8.51-9.00.. 47.50 11.01-11.50. 52.50 


fob Jackson, O., p Tr gross ton; Buf- 
falo base $1.25 hi her. Buyer may 
use whichever baiji: is more favor- 
able. 


Bessemer [ >rrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $61.75, Jackson, 
O.; $65, Niagara Falls; $66, piglets, 
$64, open-hearth and foundry grade, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Add $1 a ton for 
each additional 0.5% Si to 18%; 
50c for each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 
a ton for 0.045% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$43.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as for 
the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 and 
6.) 


Gray Forge 
Nevlile Island, Pa. .$33.00 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
$39; Birdsboro, Pa., $45, base; 
Philadelphia, $41.22, del. Intermedi- 
ate phosphorus, Central furnace, 
Cleveland, $36. 

Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
Silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge of 
50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .*$9.50-$10.50 
Connellsville, foundry . 9.75-12.00 
New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace. . 10.65 





* Operators of hand-drawn ovens 
using trucked coal, $10.10-$11.10. 


Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $15.35 
Chicago, outside del.. 15.10 
Chicago, del. ... “ 16.10 
Terre Haute, del. 15.60 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 15.85 


New England, del. .... 17.25 


Birmingham, Del. .... 13.25 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 14.50 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 15.35 
Ironton, O., ovens.... 13.35 
Painesville, ovens .... 14.60 
Cleveland, dei. ....... 15.90 
Oa Aa 16.10 
Detroit, del. cone 15.75 
Philadelphia, ovens 15.50 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 15.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 14.00 
Fairmont, W. bios 

ovens ... on 13.75 
Pittsburgh, del. 15.61 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, gal, freight allowed east 
of Omaha. Effective as of 


Apr. 1, 1947 
Pure and 90% benzol....... 19.00c 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 23.00c 
Industrial xylol ...........+. 23.00¢c 
Solvent naphtha ............ 26.00c 


Per pound fob works 


Phenol (car lots, returnable 
drums) . 
Do., less than carlots..... 12.00c 
Do., tank C@rs............ 10.25¢ 

Eastern plants, per pound 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, 
to _ — 
use’ ‘ ce 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 

Sulphate of ammonia ....... $30.00 


Refractories 
Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
, R . errr $87.00 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 70.00 
. “Rey ere hap 


CE Soe SPE eee . 64.00 
a I., vans Mo., dened ..-- 64.00 
Ala., . 56.00 
errr ren or Om 
Low Heat Duty 
i OR I ik ov cow niceknes 56.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
i IE: gins 64 case buee sue . .00 
WU MOE dass pues neesnceas 45.00 





HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 


Pittsburgh Chicago Gary 


3.85 
4.75 
“2 





a gtetotel 
SSRRS: 


Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 


Spar- 
Youngs- rows 
town Point 
3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 
4.75 4.75 4.735 a 
3.85 3.85 3.85 
4.65 4.65 4.65 
a seiduew 3.85 
4.10 4.10 a 4.10 
4.00 4.00 4.00 ° 


Can- 
Buffalo Bethlehem ton Massillon 


11. 400 4.00 





Malleable Bung Brick 


| en es ear 80.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .......es.cesee 70.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago........... 79.00 
Birmingham, Ala. ........-.- 70.00 
Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, net 
ton, fob proved Wash. 


_ eae 24.00 
Single bags abuses Sos ee 
Basic Brick 
Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick ...... nasa! 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 59.00 
(Magnesite brick .... as. Se 
Chem. bonded magnesite. ... 70.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 514%% a 
Lower Lake P. 
Old range bessemer.......... $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer....... 5.80 
(Mesabi bessemer ............ 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......... 5.55 
High phosphorus ............ 5.55 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del, E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic a 
contract Te matics 15.25 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
No. African low phos.... . Nom, 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.50 
Spanish, No. African ba- 
sic, 50 to 60%...... Nom. 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 69% 
fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6.50 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, — 
Ton ea ies $32-$34 


Manganese Ore 


46-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 63.00c-67.00c 


Chrome Ore 


Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, comers. Charles- 
ton, S. C., Portland, Oreg., oF 
Tacoma, Wash. 

(S S paying for = 3g dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
eo A en 
ES 53 nic Pu BeS kines os 


South African (Transvaal) 
GAG TIO FOU 02.0csccccs $27-$ 
45% MO TAUO 2 cccccccccee 
48% no TatloO .....ccccees 
eS re 


Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 Ramp ...... cee 
48% 3:1 UMP ...ccccecees 


$33 
43 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio .......... ane 
39 


GBM. NO POUHO .occcccccccee 
45% B21 MAM 04. 0csees ‘ 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
eo eee I Tay ae $39. 


Molybdenum 


8 88 


SE Da. an evi eovssib esses 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF? content, 70% 
or more, $33; 65% to 70%, $32; 
60% to 65%, $31; less than 60%, 
$30. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


subject to extras 








Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, 











———- - BARS—— —PLATES—, 

; SHEETS-— ————— H-R C-F H-R Floor 

H-R C-R C-R Gal. Gal. STRIP——, Rds. Rds. Alloy Structural Carbon 36” & 

10G 10G 17G *10G *24G +H- R tC-R %”to3” “%”& up ($4140) Shapes %”-%4” Thicker 
Boston (City) 50 5.674 5.224 5.55* 6.804 4.65 6.36 4.62 5.22 7.12 4.47 4.70 6.42 
t+New York (city) 4,42 5.278 5.47° 4.62 4.62 5.17 8.42" 1.37 4.72 6.35 
New York (country) 4.32 5.7 5.37° 4.52 4.52 4.27 6.25 
Philadelphia (city) 4.34 5.73° 5.339 5.295 6.54° 4.43 5.28 1.48 5.13 6.87 4.22 4.44 5.93 
Philadelphia (country) 4.24 5.63° 5,.23° 5.195 6.44° 4.33 5.18 4.38 6.60 4.12 4.34 5.83 
Baltimore (city) 3.994 5.505+ 5.205 5.14° 6.39 4.40 4.45 5.10 4.34 4.39 5.90 
Baltimore (country) 3.89+ 5.405 + 5.10°+¢ : os 1.24 4.29 5.80 
Washington (city) 4.35 5.18° 6.43 4.65 4.70 5.60! 4.60 4.65 6.60 
Norfolk, Va. 4.35 4.75 5.50 4.50 4.50 6.25 
Buffalo (city) 4.15 4.85° 5.355 4.30 5.25 4.10 4.75 4.10 4.55 5.90 
Buffalo (country) 4.00 4.70° 4.95' 3.90 4.85 3.95 4.60 6.60 3.95 4.10 5.45 
Pittsburgh (city) 3.954 4.75°+ 5.10° 6.35° 4.05 5.00 4.10 4.75 6.60 4.10 4.25 5.60 
Pittsburgh (country) 3.804 4.60°+ 4.95° 6.20° 3.90 4.85 3.95 4.60 6.60 3.95 4.10 9.45 
Youngstown, O. (city) 4,188 9.338 4.888 5.05 6.30 4.00 4.238 5.138 1.218 4.488 5.178 
Youngstown, O. (country) 4.95 6.20 3.90 
Detroit 4.05 5.30 4.85} 5.42 6.67 4.34 5.24 4.20 4.87)" 7.01 4.42 4.49 5.92 
Cleveland (city) 4.15 5.15° 4.855 5.238° 6.488° 4.188 5.10 4.10 4.75 6.855 4.311 4.25 5.961 
Cleveland (country) . 4.00 5.00° 4.70% 3.90 4.95 3.95 1.60 4.10 
Cincinnati 4.016 4.816° 5.166° 6.416° 4.394 4.403 5.053 1.444 4.553 5.944 
Chicago (city) 4.15 515° 4.85° 5.10 6.35° 4.05 5.10 4.10 4.75 6.60" 4.10 4.25 5.75 
Chicago (country) 4.00 5.00° 4.70% 4.95° 6.20° 3.90 4.95 3.95 1.60 6.60" 3.95 4.10 5.60 
Milwaukee 4,299 5.2998 4.999°* 5.249 6.499° 4.199 5.249 4.249 4.899 6.899 4.249 4.399 5.899 
St. Paul, Minneapolis 4,284 5.084°¢ 5.434° 6.684° +.384'* 4.434" 5.476 7.084" 4.434) 4.584! 6.0848 
Indianapolis 4.04 4.84° 5.29° 6.54" 4,24 4.3611 5.26 1.36 4.61 6.01 
St. Louis 4.699 4.899°} 5.424 6.674 4.199 4.249 5.074! 7.074 4.249 3.999 5.899 
Birmingham (city) 4,157 5.25° 4.15 4.15” 5.58 4.15 4.35 6.56 
Birmingham (country) 4.00” 5.10° 1.007% 3.957° 3.95 4.20 
New Orleans 1.66"*° 5.945 4.88%" 4.83™*" 5.94) 4.79** 5.08 6.99" 
Houston, Tex. 6.00! 6.00 6.00! 5.35! 6.35 5.85 5.85 6.40 
Omaha, Nebr. 4.968 5.918 7.168° 4.868 4.918 5.568" 4.918 9.065 6.568 
Los Angeles 5.35 7.00° 7.45 5.65 8.35 5.10 6.90" 9.35 5.20 5.10 7.20 
San Francisco 4.90?! 6.30° 7.35 5.2014 8.3514 4.754 es 9 ond 4.90"* 5.00" 6.80"* 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. . 5.00" 6.75° 6.30° 5.30! 5.00%* 7.10" 8.5012 4.95! 5.15" 7.25" 
Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 pounds except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over, cold finished bars, 1000 pounds and over; *—any 
quantity; 2300 to 1999 pounds; *—150 to 2249 pounds; *—three to 24 bundles; 450 to 1499 pounds; one bundle to 1499 pounds; ‘—¥one to 
nine bundles; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds; *—450 to 39,999 pounds; “—1000 to 39,999 pounds; *—1000 pounds and over; 
83400 to 14,999 pounds; “—400 to 39,999; —2000 lb and over; **—1000 to 4999; "—300 to 9999 pounds; ! 1500 to 1999 pounds; 


%—1500 to 39,999; *~—400 to 3999 


pounds; ——-400 lb and over. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); + does not include gage extras; } 15 gage; § as rolled. except New 
York, Jersey City, Indianapolis and San Francisco where price represents anne: aled bars; ** add 0.46 for sizes not rolled in Birmingh: am; ++# same prices 
City, J.; tt add 15c for 100 Ib for slow moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier; *°° rounds under *%% in. 7.00c, %s in. and over 


quoted for Jersey 
6.50c, squares, hexagons and flats 6 in. 


and narrower 7.50c, flats over 6 in. 


8. o5¢c 


at San Francisco. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Spiegeleisen: 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
carlot per gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum C; per lb contained Ti; ton lots 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib 
contained columbium in gross ton 
R. R. freight 


of contained chromium, spot prices 
0.25¢ higher. Deduct 0.60c for bulk 
carlots, 


$44, Pittsburgh, $48. 16% to 19% 61.35; smaller lots $1.40 eastern. lots, contract basis, 
Mn, Pittsburgh, $47. Spot up Se per Ib. allowed, eastern zone, $2.50; smaller g§ mM. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: 15-20% 0ts $2.55. Spot up 10c. (Cr 62-66%, Si 4-6%, Mn 46% 


c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
New York, whichever is most favor- 
able to buyer, Birmingham, Ala. 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer); $140.25 fob cars, 
Pittsburgh, including 75c switching 
charge, (where Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. is producer); add $8 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or 
fraction contained manganese over 
82% or under 78%. 


Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- 
ern zone: Special, 21lc; regular, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c;_ central 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
21.20c; medium, 15.20c. ‘Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk carlot 
shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 
has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P. 


contract basis, per net ton, fob 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destination east of Missis- 
sippi river and north of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 
3-5% C, $157.50. 

Ferrovanadium: V 0.35-0.55%, con- 
tract basis, per lb contained V, fob 
producers plant with usual freight 
allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; 
special grade $2.80; highly-special 
grade $2.90. 

Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib, 
contained Mo, fob Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., furnace, any 
quantity 95.00c. 

Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload fob 
sellers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; 


Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, 
packed; high carbon, eastern zone, 
c.l. 16.20c, ton lots 16.80c; central 
zone, add 0.40c and 1.30c; western 
zone, add 0.55¢c and 2.10c. Deduct 
0.60c for bulk carlots. High carbon, 
high nitrogen, add 5c to all high 
carbon ferrochrome prices. Deduct 
0.55¢ for bulk carlots. Spot prices 
up 0.25c. Low carbon, eastern zone, 
bulk, c.l., max. 0.06% C 23c; 0.1% 
22.50c, 0.15% 22.00c, 0.2% 21.75c; 
0.5% 21.50c, 1% 21.00c, 2% 20.50c; 
add 1.35¢ for 2000 lb to c.1.; central 
zone, add 0.4c for bulk, c.l.; and 
0.65c for 2000 lb to c.l.; western 
zone, add 0.5¢c for bulk, c.l., and 
1.85¢c for 2000 lb to c.l.; carlot 
packed differential 0.80c. Prices are 
per lb of contained Cr, freight al- 
lowed. 

Low carbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c 
to low carbon ferrochrome prices. 
For higher nitrogen low carbon, add 
2c for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 


and C 1.25% max.) Contract, carlot, 
bulk 21.00c; packed carlot 21.80c, 
ton lots 22.35c, smaller lots 23.35¢, 
eastern, freight allowed, per pound 
of contained Cr; 21.40c, 22.20c, 
23.00c, and 24.00c, central; 21.50c, 
22.30c, 24.20c and 25.20c, western 


spot up 0.25c. 

Ferrochrome Briquets: Containing 
exactly 2 Ib Cr, packed eastern 
zone, ¢.l. 10.35c, ton lots 10.75c, 
smaller lots u1.15c; central zone, 
add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.90c for 
smaller lots; w %stern zone, add 0.55c 
for c.l. and 2 10c for smaller lots, 
Deduct 0.50c fur bulk carlots. Prices 
per pound of briquets; spot prices 
0.25¢ higher; notched 0.25¢ higher. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. Cr, 
max. 0.50% C, eastern zone, per Ib 
contained Cr bulk, c.l. 79.50c, 

Ib c.l. 80c; central 8lc and 82.60c; 
western 82.25¢ and 84. 75c, fob ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Chromium-Copper: (Cr 8-11%, Cu 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight ©@Stern zone quotations: 90-95% 0.75%. 88-90%, Fe 1% max., Si 0.50% 
approx. 3 Ib and poster posing c.l. 13.80c, ton lots 14.30c, smaller Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr max.) Contract, any quantity, 45c, 
lots 14.80c; 75%, c.l. 11.05c, ton 62-66%, C above 5-7%.) Contract, eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., . 


2 lb Mn) Prices per lb of briquets: 
Contract, bulk, carlots, 7.00c, 
packed, carlots, 7.60c, ton lots, 
8.00c, smaller lots 8.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 7.25c, 7.85c, 8.60c 
and 9.00c, central; 7.80c, 8.40c, 
10.50c and 10.90c, western; spot up 
0.25c; notched, up 0.25c. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 lb or 
more, per Ib contained W, $2.27; 
contract, $2.25; freight allowed as 
far west as St. Louis. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb contained Ti; ton 
lots $1.23; smaller lots $1.25; east- 
ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. 


July 7, 1947 


lots 11.65c, smaller lots 12.25c; 50%, 
c.l. 9.00c, ton lots 9.65c, smaller 
lots 10.30c. Deduct 1.00c for bulk, 


15% ; areca are fob 
shipping point, celia allowed, per 
lb of contained Si. Spot prices 0.25¢c 
higher on 80-90%, 0.30c on 75%, 
0.45¢ on 3%. 

Ferroboron: (B 17.50% max. and C 
1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C 
0.50% max.) Prices per lb of alloy, 
contract, ton lots $1.20, smaller lots 
$1.30, eastern, freight allowed; 
$1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 
and $1.329, western; spot add 5c. 


2-inch x D, packed, eastern zone, 
freight allowed, c.l. 17.05c, ton lots 
17.60c, smaller lots 18.30c; central 
zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 1.30¢ 
for smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller 
lots. Deduct 0.60c for bulk carlots. 
S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: (Cr 
60-65%, Si, Mn and C 4-6% each.) 
Contract, lump, packed, eastern 
zone, freight allowed, c.l. 17.30c, 
ton lots 17.90c, smaller lots 18.60c; 
central zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 
1.30¢e for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for 
smaller lots. Prices are per pound 


freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 
of St. Louis rate will be allowed; 
spot up 2c. 

Calcium metal; cast: Contract, ton 
lot or more, $1.60; 100 to 1999 Ib, 
$1.95; less than 100 Ib, $3.15 per Ib 
of metal, eastern zone; $1.615, 
= 965 and $3.185, western; spot up 


ee Te : (Ca 
20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-59%). 
per Ib of alloy. Contract, carlota, 
packed, 16.10, ton lots 17.60e, 
smaller lots 1{ 60c, eastern, 
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allowed: 16.60c, 18.45c¢, 19.45¢, cen- 5.65c; notched 0.25¢c higher; central 
tral; 18.65¢, 20.20c, 21.20c, western; zone, add 
spot up 0.2% for smalier 
0.45¢ for 
lots Prices are fob shipping poin., 
allowed; spot prices 0.25c 
Deduct 0.50c for bulk car- Per lb; smaller lots, 


Calcium - Silicon: (Ca 30-35%, Si 
60-65‘ and Fe 3.00% max.), per 


f a4 
b of alloy. Contract, lump, packed, “eth mo 
carlots 14.60c, ton lots 16. 10, los 


smaller lots 17.10c, eastern, freight 
allowed; 15.10c, 16.85¢, 17.85c¢, cen- 
tral; 17.15¢, 19.00c, 20.00« wesi- max, 
ern; spot up 0.25c. 
Silicon Metal: Min. 97% Si and 43 s L, 
max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l, 14.50¢; 2000 Ib to e.l. 16.00« 


0.25¢ for ¢.l. and 0.60c 


aa 
eastern zone, 
32.00c; central 31.00c and 
western, 31.45¢ and 34.40c. 





Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 


lots; western zone, add O., 


and 0.90¢c for smaller race allowed, 


Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, 


Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton 
Manganese Metal: (Min. 96% Mn., to carload, 8c per lb, 
Fe), per lb of metal, sion Bridge, N. Y., 


Silicaz Alloy: (Si 
9-11%, Al 5-7%, 


Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, %-11% and B_ 0.55-0.75%) Prices 





Boro: : 40 to 45% Si: freight 
$6.25 per ib contained B, fob Philo, 17.10c, 17.85c, central; 14.80c, 
freight not exceeding St. Louis 15.55¢c, 19.05¢c, 19.80c, western. 


allowed; 14.80c, 15.55c, 


Zirconium alloy: 12-15%, per lb of 
lots, 45¢c alloy, eastern, contract, bulk, car- 


per lb. lots 5.50c, packed, carlots 6.05c, 


ton lo.s 6.40c, smaller lots 6.75c; 
spot up 0.25c. 


fob Suspen- 
freight allowed Zirconium alloy: Z 35-40%, eastern, 
bulk, ¢.l. 30c, 2000 lb Same as high-carbon ferrotitanium. contract, packed, carlots 17.00c, ton 


lots 17.75¢c, smaller lots 19.00c; spot 


35-40%, Ca up 0.25¢, 


———- I 
o- ie, 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 


central zone, 15.10c and 18.25c fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al. Per lb of alloy, contract, or spot 40% Fe) Contract basis fob Ni- 

western, 15.70c and 20.00c; min lowed east of Mississippi on 250 Ib Carlots 35.00c, ton lots 37.00c, @g8ara Falls, N. Y., lump per Ib 

96% Si and max. 2% Fe, eastern, or more: Carlois 32c, ton lots 34c smaller lo s 39.00c, eastern, freight 6.25¢c; ton lots 6.75c; smaller lots 

bulk, c.l., 14.10c; 2000 Ib to ¢.l. drum lots 36c, less than drum lot allowed; 35.30c, 38.10c and 40.10c, 7-25¢. Spot up ‘4c. 

15.60c; central, 14.70e and 17.85 38c. Add 1'%c for hydrogen-removed central; 35.30¢, 40.05c and 42.05¢, simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, 

western, 15.30e and 19.60c, fob metal. western; spot up 0.25c. Mn, Al) Packed, lump, carload 9c, 

ee aoe pe IB —., allowed Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, ton lots 9.25c, smaller lots 9.75¢ per 
tet > ” : B 15-20%, Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20%) |b alloy; freight not exceeding St. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: Con‘ain max. and C 3% max.) Prices per lb Price per lb of alloy, contract, car- Louis rate allowed 

ing exactly 2 ib Mn and about ‘% of alloy. Contract, ton lots $1.89, lots 13.50c, ton lots 14.25c, smaller Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 


Ib Si, eastern zone, bulk, c.l. 6.75% 
ton lots 7.75c; central zone, add 
0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.60c for ton lots; 
western, add 0.80« for c.l and 
2.50c for ton lots Notched, up 
0. 25% 

Silicon Briquets: Weighing about 5 


ib and containing exactly 2 Ib Si, 


lots 5.10c, smaller lots 5.50c; weigh freight 


ing about 2% lb and containing 1 and _  $2.1125, central; $1.9445, tract or spot, bulk, 
ib Si, packed, eastern zone, c.| $2 0445 $2.1445, western; spot packed, carlots 15.25 
185c, ton lots 5.25c, smaller lots same as contract 


less $2.01, 
$1.903 and 
and $2.055, 


$2.023, 
western; spot up 5c. 


Nickel-Boron: (B 15-18%, Al 1% 

1.50% max., C 0.50% CMSZ Alloys 4 & 5: 
3% max., Ni, balance). 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 
Ib of alloy: Contract, 5 1.25-1.75%, C 3.00-4.50%:; 
1 ton to 5 tons Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, 
16.00%, Zr 0.75-1.25%, 
allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 5.00%). Prices per Ib of alloy, con- 85% V.O, and 5.15% Na,O, $1.10 
arlots 14.50c; per Ib contained V.O, fob _ plant 


max., Si 
max., Fe 
Prices per 
tons or more $1.90, 
packed, eastern zone, c.l. 4.70c, ton $2.00, smaller lots $2.10, eastern, 


spot up 0.25c. 


central: $1,935 lowed; 13.80c, 15.35c, 
tral; 13.80c, 17.30c, 18.05¢c, western: 





eastern, freight allowed; lots 15.00c, eastern zone, freight al- less than 98.8%, $2.90, freight al- 
16.10c, cen- lowed as far west as St. Louis. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 


(Alloy 4—Cr fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
18-21%, Zr allowance. 


alloy 5 Vanadium Pentoxide, technical 
Si 13.50- grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% VO; 
C 350- and 5.84% Na.O; or air dried, 83- 


ton lots freight allowed on quantities of 25 


16.00c, smaller lots 16.75c, eastern, Ib and over to St. Louis 


Renewal of Premium Metal Plan Delayed 


NEW YORK—Premium Price Plan for 
copper, lead and zinc expired at the 
close of last month, no continuing leg- 
islation having been passed by Con- 
gress. However, it was believed that the 
Department of Commerce would find a 
way to administer the plan during the 
lapse of the law. Consideration of the 
Hill bill to extend the premium payment 
plan without any change to June 30, 
1948, is expected within the next week 
or ten days. It was believed that the 
delay was due to the desire to give the 
problem of the small producers of these 
metals further study before enacting 
long range legislation. 

American Zinc & Chemical Co. plans 
to close its Langeloth, Pa., plant soon, 
according to B. N. Zimmer, president, 
due to obsolete processes used there 
in the production of nonferrous metals. 
The plant will continue to operate for 
some time so that current supplies of 
raw materials can be converted. Opera- 
tions will be cut back this month and 
will be gradually curtailed until com- 
pletely halted during the final quarter 
of 1947, 

COPPER—Sales of copper in the do- 
mestic market were light last week due 
to the sold-out position of sellers for 
July delivery. August books will not be 
opened generally until today and will 
be filled as rapidly as sellers care to 
make commitments. Undertone of the 
market remains firm on the basis of 
21.50c, delivered Connecticut Valley. 

BRASS and BRONZE INGOTS: Ship- 
ments of brass and bronze ingots de- 
clined about 5000 tons in May to a total 
of 19,525 tons. This brought total de- 
liveries to consumers for the first five 
months to 124,106 tons compared with 
141.016 tons in the like 1946 period, a 
decline of 12 per cent. Deliveries in 
May were the smallest in nearly six 
years, or since’ September, 1941, when 
they amounted to 16,388 tons. New 
orders in June declined further. No im- 
provement is noted in activity of the 
principal consuming industries, includ- 
ing the building trades, indicating that 
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Congress expected to enact 
continuing legislation by mid- 
July . . . Silver prices tend 
upward 


deliveries likely will continue the down- 
trend toward prewar levels. 

LEAD—Supply of lead continues 
tight with sellers disposing of available 
tonnages readily. Practically no metal 
remains for July delivery from primary 
producers and secondary smelters, al- 
though other sources will supply a fair 
tonnage. Office of Metals Reserve is ex- 
pected to release about 3500 tons from 
the government’s stockpile, which would 
leave only about the same amount for 
subsequent delivery. In addition, ton- 
nages of lead which were brought in 
from Japan last year may be released. 
Imports of pig lead from Japan in 1946 
amounted to 12,126 tons. 

Undertone of the market remained 
firm on the basis of 14.80c to 14.85c, 
St. Louis, for the common grade and 
14.90c for chemical and __ corroding 
grades. 

SECONDARY LEAD — Receipts of 
lead-base scrap at secondary smelters’ 
plants did not exceed previous records 
during March, but consumption and the 
resultant secondary metal recovery 
reached a new peak, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Recovery of lead, tin 
and antimony from both lead-base and 
tin-base scrap for the first quarter of 
this year exceeded that for the first 
quarter of last year by over 35,000 tons. 

ZINC—Treasury Department has 
been unable to purchase zine for stock- 
piling purposes below the current, open- 
market level which that agency consid- 
ers too high. According to reliable trade 
reports, government officials have had 
the erroneous opinion that the market 
was weak and that purchases of surplus 
zine could be obtained at price conces- 
sions. However, producers are still dis- 
posing all of current output at the firm- 


lv established price level of 10.50c, East 
St. (Louis, for prime western, 

Average daily rate of zinc production 
from domestic mines in April advanced 
to the highest level since August, 1944, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. April 
zinc output, in terms of recoverable 
metal, was 56,510 short tons, an aver- 
age of 1884 tons per day compared with 
55,134 tons in March produced at an 
average rate of 1779 tons per day. 

TIN—Prices held unchanged _ last 
week on the basis of 80.00c, New York, 
as Congress passed an interim extension 
of controls until July 15, 1947. It is 
expected that by that time continuing 
legislation will be passed. 

The government's authority to operate 
the government-owned tin smelter at 
Texas City, Tex., has been extended by 
Congress for another two years. It ex- 
tends the powers, functions, duties and 
authority of the United States hereto- 
fore exercised by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., to buy, sell, and trans- 
port tin, tin ore and concentrates; to 
improve, develop, maintain, and op- 
erate by lease or otherwise the tin 
smelter; to finance research in tin smelt- 
ing and processing; and, to do all things 
necessary to accomplish all this. 

SILVER—Price of foreign © silver 
moved steadily higher during the early 
part of last week, with sales reported at 
64.00c compared with the year’s low of 
60.00c. Demand came principally from 
American industrial users. Makers of 
silver products are closing down for the 
workers’ general vacation periods and 
it is believed recent buying is to provide 
ample supplies when plants resume pro- 
duction a few weeks hence. 

A strengthening factor in silver deal- 
ings in New York has been the Bank 
of Mexico’s contract with Mexican pro- 
ducers to take 2 million ounces, or 
roughly half their July output for coin- 
age purposes. So far, the Bank of Mex- 
ico has confined its silver purchases to 
July output and there has been no indi- 
cation as to purchases in subsequent 
months. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c, del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 lb to carload; 1c, 1000- 
4999 lb; 114c, 500-999 Ib; 2c, 0-499 lb. Casting, 
nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., less 
than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 18.00c; 88-10-2 
(No, 215) 26.25¢; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 22.00c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 14.50c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 lb freight allowance; add 
4c for less than carloads. 


Zinc: Prime western 10.50c, brass. special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to 
carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25¢; 2000- 
10,000 ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 13.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 13.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-9714%) 
14.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 12.50c; grade 3 
(90-92%) 11.75¢c; grade 4 (85-90%) 11.00c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib or more; add ec 
10,000-30,000 Ib; %c 5000-10,000 lb; %e 
1000-5000 Ib; 1%4c less than 1000 lb. Prices 
a freight at carload rate up to 75c per 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 lb), 10,000 lb and 
over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb, 21.50c; 100 to 
1999 Ib, 22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 inches in diameter, less than 25 Ib, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 Ib, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 lb, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 14%4c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99-99.49% 
incl. 78.90c; Grade F, below 99% (for tin con- 
tent), 78.70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of Mar. 
15. On producers’ sales add %c for less than 
carload to 10,000 lb; %4c for 9999-224 lb; add 2c 
for 223 lb and less; on sales by dealers, dis- 
tributors, and jobbers add %c, lc, and 3c, 
respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35c Ib; 25 lb pigs pro- 
duced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c lb; shot 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 37.50c Ib; 
“‘F”’ nickel shots or ingots for additions to cast 
iron 35.50¢ lb. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $84- 
$87 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per 
lb contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 lb for 100 lb (case); $1.72 lb under 100 
ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 
Silver: Open market, N. Y., 64.00c, per ounce. 
Platinum: $53-$56 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


July 7, 1947 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 29.63c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.11c, red 
brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best quality 
30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or equiv., 
cold-drawn, 38.44c; nickel silver, 18%, 42.49c; 
phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c: yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best quality 
30.33c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c; red 
brass 85% 34.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
25% 34.01c, 90% 33.40c; red brass, 85% 32.28c, 
80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 27.72c, less carlots 28.22c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills carlots 28.12c, less carlots 
28.62c; magnet, delivered, carlots 29.75c-31.13c, 
15,000 lb or more 30.00c-31.38¢c, less carlots 
30.50c-31.88c. 

Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob shipping 
point. Actual transportation charges (not to 
exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are de- 
ducted on orders for domestic delivery of 500 Ib 
or more of one product to one destination. 
Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 9 in. to 
indicated maximum sizes. Prices, cents per 
lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & S. Max. Width Sheet Circle 
Gage or Diam. Base Base 
0.0249”"-7 48” 23.70 26.20 
8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
2 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 ta 
80 sq. ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 
Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zinc Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 5 
tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 lb; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 29.84c; oval, 29.34c; electro-deposited, 
29.09¢c; cast, 28.84c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 lb 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %4-oz ball, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 lb, 16.00c, 500 lb and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 lb, 51.00c; 100 
to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; add 1 
cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50¢c; 500 
to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 500 Ib, 93.50c; less 
than 200 lb, 94.00c; ball, 1000 Ib and over, 
94.75¢; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 lb. 
9%5.75¢; less than 200 lb, 96.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N. J. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 lb bbis., 
60.00c; 100 lb kegs, 60.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 lb drums, 49.50c; 100 lb, 50.50c; 50 lb, 
55.00c; 25 lb, 57.00c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio and 
refrigerator makers: 1500 lb, 45.85c; 600 to 
1400 lb, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 lb and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 bb 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 9999 bb, 
48.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %ce for 15,000-40,000 lb; 1c for 
40,000 or more. 

Clean Rod _ Clean 
Heavy Ends Turni 
. 19.125 19.125 18.375 


Copper ‘ 
. 15.125 14.875 14.250 


Yellow brass ........ 


Commercial Bronze 


95% ...... ...+« 18.000 17.750 17.250 

EE SrsG ak ka ok ence eee 17.500 17.250 16.750 
Red brass 

85% .....cececeeeees 37.250 17.000 16.500 

80% 16.875 16.625 16.125 


Best Quality (71-79%). 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal .......... 14.125 13.875 13.375 
Nickel silver, 5%...... 16.125 15.875 8.063 
Phos. bronze, A. B..... 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval brass ........... 14.500 14.250 13.750 
Manganese bronze ..... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No, 1 copper 15.50, No. 2 copper 14.00, light 
copper 13.50, composition red brass 13.25, auto 
radiators 10.00, heavy yellow brass 9.00, brass 
pipe 9.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.00; No. 2 copper, 15.50, light 
copper, 14.50; refinery brass (60% copper), 
per dry copper content less $5 smelting charge 
for brass analyzing 60 per cent or more, 
13.62%, 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire, 
No. 1 15.00-15.50, No. 2 13.75-14.00, light cop- 
per 12.50-13.00; No. 1 composition red brass 
11.00-11.50, No. 1 composition turnings 10.00- 
10.50, mixed brass turnings 5.50-6.00, new 
brass clippings 12.00-12.50, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 10.50-11.00, light brass 4.75-5.00, 
heavy yellow brass 6.50-7.00, new brass rod 
ends 11.00-11.50, auto radiators, unsweated 
8.50-8.75, cocks and faucets 8.50-9.00, brass 
pipe 8.25-8.50. 


Lead: Heavy lead 10.50-11.00, battery plates 
6.00-6.25, linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50, 
electrotype 10.75-11.00, mixed babbitt 11.00- 
11.50, solder joints 15.50-16.00. 


Zine: Old zine 5.00-5.50, new die cast scrap 
3.75-4.00, old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S, 8.00-8.50, old sheets 
5.00-5.50, crankcase 4.00-4.50, borings and 
turnings 2.00, pistons, free of struts, 4.00-4.50. 


Nickel: Anodes 18.50-19.00, turnings 15.50- 
16.50, rod ends 18.00-19.00. 


Monel: Clippings 13.00-14.00, turnings 7.50- 


8.00, old sheet 11.00-12.00, rods 11.50-12.50, 
castings 9.00. 
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PITTSBURGH 


No, 1 Heavy Melt, Stee! 8: 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Stee! 
No. 1 Busheling 

Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles 


Machine Shop 
Mixed Borings, 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings . 
Bar Crops and Plate... 
Low Phos. Cast Steel 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 

No. 1 Chemical Borings 


Turnings 
Turnings 


44.50-35.00 
4.50-35.00 
44.50-35.00 
: 
] 
) 


39.00- 40. 00 

39.00-40.00 
39.00-40.00 
39.00-40.00 
31,00-31.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola 

Charging Box Cast ; 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 

Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 

Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast 

No. 1 Wheels 


Burnt Cast 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable 
Axles 
Rails, Rerolling 
Rails, Random Lengths 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 
Railroad Specialties 
Uncut Tires 

Angles, Splice Bars 





31.00-32.00 
40.00-41.00 
35.00-35.50 
34.00-34.50 
37.50-38.00 
37.50-38.00 
44.50-45.00 
35.00-36.00 
40.00-41.00 
42.00-42.50 
35.00-36.00 
. 

38.50-38.66 
44.50-45.00 
40.00-41.00 
37.00-37.50 
35.00-36.00 
39.00-39.50 
41.00-41.50 
43.00-43.50 
38.00-39.00 


38.00-38.50 


* Brokers buying prices 


OLEVELAND 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $ 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 

Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles . 
Machine Shop Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel a 
Cast Iron Borings.. 
Bar Crops and Plate. . 
Cast Steel 

Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings ....... 
Alloy Free Turnings. ‘ 
Cut Structurals ....... 


33.50-34.00 


28.00-29.00 


syne 
3335 38 
pRAANanBeS 
2388388838 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola 


Charging Box Cast .... 3 


Stove Plate 

Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 

Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast 

No, 1 Wheels 

Burnt Cast 


came 
2=838> 
ase 

3=38s% 


8838 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable .. 
Rails, Rerolling 

Rails, 
Rails, 3 ft and under 
Railroad Specialties 
Uncut Tires 


Angles, Splice Bars 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stee! 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles. 

Machine Shop Turnings. 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 


$ 
35. 


28. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00-30.00 
28.50-30.00 


35, 
3S. 
27. 
30 
30. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 


MANSFIELD 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00- 
Sho} 


Pp Turnings. 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
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35.00-37.00 


34.50 
27.00 
29.00 


MARKET 


OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.00 
No. 1 Busheling 32.00 
No. 1 Bundles 32.00 
No. 2 Bundles 32.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 26.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 25.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 28.00 
Cast Iron Borings 27.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast 13.00 
Charging Box Cast 35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 36.50 
Stove Plate 33.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 35.00 
Brake Shoes ** 32.00 
Clean Auto Cast 12.00 
Drop Broken Cast 15.50 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 36.00 
R.R. Malleable 19.00 
Rails, Rerolling 10.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 10.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 15.00 


DETROIT 
(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.50-30.00 










No. 1 Busheling 29. 50-30. 00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 29.50-30.00 
No. 3 Bundles . 29.50-30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00-25 

Cast Iron Borings 25.00-25.50 
Punchinges & Plate Scrap 33.00-33.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. 33.00-34.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 25.00-27.00 
Clean Auto Cast 33.00-34.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00-34.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 Busheling.... 33.00-34.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 33.00-34.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Cast Iron Borings 23.50-24.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00-36.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 37.00-38.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00-38.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 33.00-34.00 
Malleable ....... . 388.00-39.00 
No. 1 Wheels .... 35.00-36.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.50-37.60 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.50-37.00 
No. 1 Busheling.... 36.50-37.00 
No. 1 Bundles ... 36.50-37.00 
No, 2 Bundles ..... . 36.50-37.00 
No. 3 Bundles 33.50-34.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.00-28.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.00-26.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.00-28.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 39.00-40.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 39.00-40.00 
Cut Structurals 37.50-38.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 36.50-37.50 
Heavy Turnings 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 32.00-33.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 46.00-47.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 45.00-46.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 42.00-43.00 
DD: stacks tage ews '2.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 Wheels. 45.00-46.00 





PRICES 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ten, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


NEW YORK 
(Dealers buying pric 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling..... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 
No. 3 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals , 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 


3, fob 


$32.00 
32.00 

32.00 

32.00 

30.00 

21.50-22.00 

21.50-22.00 

23.50-24.00 
33.00-34.00 
33,00-34.00 
33.00-33.50 


24.50-25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable .... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 


BOSTON 


41.50-42.00 
41.50-42.00 
41.50-42.00 
35.00-36.00 
46.00-48.00 


(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $ 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 

No. 1 Busheling. . 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Chemical Borings 


30.00-31.00 
30.00-31.00 
30.00-31.00 
30.00-31.00 
23.00-24.00 
23.00-24.00 
26.00-27.00 
32.00-33.00 
32.00-33.00 
24.00-25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. 

Charging Box Cast. . ; 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 3 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Clean Auto Cast...... 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 

No. 3 Bundles..... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel a 
Cast Iron Borings. 

Bar Crops and Plate. . 
Cast Steel ... é 
Punchings : 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 

Cut Structurals 


Cast 


40.00- 4 


36.00- 37, 00 
31.00-32.00 
30.00 
40.00 
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Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 37.00-41.00 
Malleable pia 38.00-41.00 
Clean Auto Cast 37.00-41.00 
No. 1 Wheels... 39.00-41.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 34.50-35.00 
Rails, Rerolling : 40.00-41.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.50-36.50 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 40.00-41.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Specialties 39.00-40.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 39.00-40.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-33.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


Cast 
(Fob shipping point 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast. . 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate re 
Brake Shoes ....... 
Clean Auto Cast.. 

No. 1 Wheels 

Burnt Cast 


30.00-31.00 
24.00-26.00 
27.00-28.00 


Iron Grades 


) 
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Raiiroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable 50.00-52.00 
Rails, Rerolling ... 37.50-40.00 
Rails, Random Lenaths 35.00-37.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 40.00-42.00 
Uncut Tires .. 84.50-35.50 
Angles, Splice Bars” 36.00-38.00 
BIRMiNGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 31.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 31.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 25.00 
Long Turnings .... 22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 23.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 32.00-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 36.00-37.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 36.00-37.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 38.00-39.00 
Stove Plate ........... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 32.00-32.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00 
R.R. Malleable........ .50-38.00 
ee a eee 33.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 36.00-37.00 
Rails, Random Length. 30.00-31.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 32.00-33.00 
Angles and Splice Bars. 32.00-33.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$19.04 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *79.04 
No. 1 Busheling....... *19.04 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. *19.04 
No. 3 Bundles. *17.04 
Machine Shop Turnings *12.544 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 18.00 
Cast Steel 18.00 


Alloy Free Turnings. . - 8.00 


Cut Structurals ...... 00-20.50 
Tin Can Bundles...... 17.00 
Railroad Scrap 
pre 26.50 
Rails, Random ‘Lengths 21.00 
Uncut Tires bane 28.00 


*Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $ 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 

No. 1 Busheling 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.. 
No. 3 Bundles. 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 


BRERSSS8s 
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Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 
Unstripped Motor wong 
Malleable ........ 

Brake Shoes 
Clean Auto Cast....... 
No. 1 Wheels......... 


SANSSESEBS 
SSSSSSSIS 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Railroad Malleable .... 27. 
Rails, Random Lengths 20. 
Angles and Splice Bars 21 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 Heavy Mel’. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 19.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 50 


Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 27.4 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 30.00 
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LOGEMANN 


Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


The scrap press illustrated 
eperates in one of the largest 
industrial plants. Com- 
presses scrap from three di- 
rections to produce high- 
density mill size bundles. 
Built in various capacities. 


July 7, 1947 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 


In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 

Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years of 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
MANN designs and workmanship. 

The line includes scrap presses designed for mill Service, 
presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
for general plant applications. Write for details. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Min places that are accident 
breeders, install U-S-S Multigrip 
Floor Plate and make them safety 
spots. 

Multigrip’s flat topped risers in- 
sure safe footing. Wet or dry, they 
prevent slips and falls, reduce 
lost man-hours. They keep ve- 
hicles rolling straight, prevent 
damage to trucks and other 
equipment. 

Inquire at your nearest 
steel warehouse or write to 
us direct. 
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QUICKLY AND 












@ VEHICLES 
ROLL 
EASILY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
7-312 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Producers plan to maintain 
output of flat rolled products 
at high rate 


Sheet Prices, Page 152 


Pittsburgh—Output of sheets, strip 
and tin plate probably would be the 
last steel items to be adversely affected 
in event of a prolonged coal strike. 
Producers have been able to accumulate 
a fair stock of slabs which will help 
offset, for a brief period, the anticipated 
sharp curtailment in steel ingot produc- 
tion. An example of this was illustrated 
last week at U. S. Steel Corp.’s plants, 
wherein sharp curtailment in primary 
steel output was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a sharp reduction in output 
of plates, shapes, pipe, and bars (wire 
production facilities were previously 
shutdown for vacation period), while 
sheet and tin plate output was well sus- 
tained at company’s Irvin Works. Sellers 
state pressure for shipments has increased 
markedly in anticipation of mill shut- 
downs. Most metalworking companies 
are operating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
in respect to inventories, so any inter- 
ruption in mill output will be immedi- 
<a reflected in their operating sched- 
ules, 

Mills’ third quarter production sched- 
ules indicate little revision from last 
period, although it is too early to gage 
extent schedules may have to be _ re- 
vised to offset production loss resulting 
from a possibly long coal strike. Pro- 
ducers had counted on uninterrupted 
production throughout third quarter 
materially easing present tight supply 
situation in sheets and strip. 

Boston — Narrow cold strip activity 
is slack, both in production and consump- 
tion, and uncertainty marks schedules for 
resumption of capacity output. Substan- 
tial volume is held up temporarily by 
vacations, and deferments on some ton- 
nage are for longer duration. Scattered 
space will be available for new orders if 
all the deferments hold, but rerollers are 
cautious in accepting commitments until 
the situation clarifies later this month. 
Meanwhile more hot strip, covering a 
better range of sizes and grades, is in in- 
ventories, although there is no improve- 
ment in round wire for flattening. De- 
mand for sheets is strong, but inability of 
mills to take on any additional volume 
limits number of firm orders. Flat-rolled 
stock is still the most needed product in 
many inventories and in some instances is 
the guide post in buying of other steels. 

New York—While car construction 
continues to lag, sheet sellers here claim 
that local buyers for the car shops are 
pressing hard for tonnage. Most_ of 
these buyers claim that, while the indus- 
try as a whole has not gotten its produc- 
tion up to the scheduled rate, their own 
particular car shops are operating at full 
tilt, or as full as supplies of material will 
permit. These buyers claim that they 
could use more sheet tonnage than is 
now being allocated if it were only 
available. 

Various sheet consuming plants in 
this district have been down over the 
past week for mass vacations and some 
are planning to continue down for an- 
other week. While some had requested 
that shipments be continued, the situa- 
tion nevertheless has resulted in some- 
what less pressure and has been particu- 
larly welcome as producers’ schedules 
have been curtailed due in part to va- 
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cation-taking and in part to the dis- 
turbed situation in soft coal. 

Unbalanced inventories have also con- 
tributed some to an easing pressure in 
sheets; however, demand is still very 
strong. 

Philadelphia—As has been true in 
some other lines, tie-in sales are com- 
mencing to appear in connection with 
stainless sheets, which have been lagging 
badly for some time past. In _ other 
words, some producers are offering cer- 
tain amounts of the more urgently need- 
ed grades of sheets where consumers find 
they can also use some stainless. Some | 
producers have been forced to curtail | 
stainless output rather sharply as a re- 
sult of declining demand. 

Chicago—Users of sheets and_ strip, 
already limiting their operations to avail- 
able tonnage of these products, now are 
fearing further setbacks unless a_ coal 
mine contract is negotiated promptly. If 
the miners do not return to the pits 
when the vacation period ends, output 
of steel will drop sharply. The sheet 
and strip situation is tighter here than 
in some other areas, due principally to 
withdrawals of eastern mills some time 
ago and, in view of this, cancellations 
of orders or holdup of shipments for 
vacations are virtually nonexistent. One 
district steelmaker is accepting no fur- 
ther conversion commitments for the 
balance of the year, its excess finishing 
capacity being fully booked. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills in the district 
received a few requests for delivery 
shifts, because of fabricators’ vacations, 
but these were in no sense a cut in de- 
mand which is maintained at previous 
high levels and far beyond supply. Mills 
continue production at former levels in 
face of the coal miners’ holidays. Mills 


have not announced how soon curtail- | iT 1S PACKED 


ment will be forced in case of prolonged 


mine shutdowns. WITH PRACTICAL IDEAS 
Steel Bars... ... PROVED WAYS TO USE 
Bar Prices, Page 152 THIS VERSATILE ‘DEMON FOR WORK” 


New York — Mass vacations at various 
consuming plants have reduced the pres- | “ells How “TRUCLOADER”’ BY MOVING 
sure for bars, although producers have 
not been able to benefit fully for the 


reason that their own operations have MATERIALS FASTER MOVES 


been restricted by vacations and re- 


ig in raw steel due to the coal | DOLLARS 4°) fey," 


a aa situation Care short- 
y, with producers again able to main- 

tain a high production, the general eas- C O S T T O 
ing in bar supply which had been noted 
late this spring and early summer, will 

likely continue with a result that by the 

end "Of the current quarter, supply and 
demand will be in fair supply on all but 
the very small sizes. The situation in 
cold-drawn carbon bars would be even 
easier, it is believed. Hot and cold alloy 
bar supply is and has been for some time 


ip close balance with demand. In fact | < LARK TRUCTRACTOR'! 


on either the hot or cold grades. | | Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 








Boston—With inventories in better bal- BATTLE CREEK 26 MICHIGAN 
ance and with third quarter requirements 
assured on an increasing range of smaller 
sizes, pressure for carbon bars, notably 
cold-drawn, has eased materially. As in- 
dicated some weeks ago, bars are emerg- 
ing to a normal inventory and delivery 
level ahead of the other major hot-rolled | 
carbon products. All users of cold-finish- | 

| 


OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 





Please send me o copy of "14 OF THE 101 WAYS” 
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ed and alloys will not take full tonnage 
offered for third quarter, while supply of 
hot-rolled te cold-drawing units is be- 
coming balanced in more sizes. There are 
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still tight spots, in the so-called wire 
sizes of cold drawn and smaller sizes of 
hot-rolled carbon, including flats and 
some cold heading stock, but for the most 
art, barring substantial production 
osses, the worst of consumer worries as 
regards bar stock appears to be ending. 

Pittsburgh — Scllers report increased 
pressure for deliveries, reflecting attempt 
of consumers to augment inventories as 
much as possible as a hedge against a 
prolonged coal strike. Drastic curtail- 
ment of coke output at U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s Clairton Works to 38 per cent of 
capacity last week forced Carnegie-Il- 
inois Steel Corp. to shut down one bar 
mill at its Duquesne Works, in addition 
to a number of other finishing facilities. 
Operating schedules at Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. and Midland Steel Co.’s 





plants were well sustained last week, 
although sharp curtailments are indicated 
should miners remain on strike following 
their vacation period. Demand-supply 
situation in hot-rolled alloy bars con- 
tinues in good balance with some mills 
promising deliveries on large sizes within 
3 weeks. Cold-finished bar order back- 
logs are extended 3 to 4 months for most 
sizes, although flats and rounds, within 
very small size ranges, are not available 
until late this year. Anticipated interrup- 
tion of carbon and alloy bar output on 
a much broader scale is expected to be 
promptly reflected in reduced produc- 
tion schedules among cold finishers, fur- 
ther extending delivery promises. 
Philadelphia—Unless the sott coal dis- 
pute leads to serious disruptions in steel 
production, the end of this summer 


A parlay in floor space PAYS OFF! 





} f you manufacture steel pails and drums—or other steel 
products requiring gasket sealing closures—and have about 
110 square feet of available floor space, it will pay you real 
dollars in net profit to investigate DAREX* “Flowed-In” 


Sealing Compounds. 


DAREX Compounds are applied with a 
lining machine and dried in an oven. 
The two pieces of simple equipment 
necessary occupy less than 110 square 
feet of space. Parlaying this equipment 


with a minimum amount of floor 
space means superior gasketing 
of your products and increased 
profits for you. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 


DAREX 


A product of 
DEWEY ano ALMY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘“FLOWED-IN’’ COMPOUNDS 


MEAN BETTER STEEL 
PRODUCTS OF ALL KINDS 
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should witness a fair balancing of supply 
and demand in ail sizes of hot carbon 
bars except the very smallest. At present 
customers have relatively little difficulty 
in obtaining the larger sized rounds, 2% 
to 3 in. and over, and an easier trend 
in the medium ranges continues. Cold 
drawn carbon bars are in easy supply in 
virtually all sizes, and hot and cold alloy 
bars can be had from stock in some 
cases. 

Buffalo — Output of bars was slashed 
here during the week. Republic shut 
down its three mills for entire week to 
give workers a vacation. Efforts will be 
made also to build up ingot stocks. Beth- 
lehem’s Lackawanna mill suspended bar 
operations for 24 hours over the holiday. 

Seattle — Rolling mills os at 
capacity are booking new business at 
about the rate of production, consequent- 
ly order backlogs are about static. Mer- 
chant bar orders are of sizable volume 
but mills are unable to accept all busi- 
ness offered and are naturally taking care 
of the regular trade. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 153 


Chicago — Operating with low inven- 
tories and frequently getting into emer- 
gency situations, tin plate consumers are 
constantly pressing mills for faster deliv- 
eries and increased allotments. Faced 
with continued heavy overall demand, 
plate makers are unable to provide much 
in the way of relief. Specifications against 
third quarter allotments are reaching 
mills in good volume, covering export 
as well as domestic. One tin plate man- 
ufacturer reports that September is the 
first month in which it can schedule fur- 
ther third quarter business. 


Steel Plate... 


Plate Prices, Page 153 


Boston—Due to premiums, coupled 
with selective bookings, some mills are 
delivering plates at prices which ap- 
proximate warehouse resale quotations. 
Pressure for tonnage has _ slackened 
slightly, but mill schedules are filled for 
the third quarter with substantial carry- 
over. Fabricators using heavy plates, 
including weldment shops, have inven- 
tories that are better balanced and some 
are buying less. This does not apply to 
lighter sizes. Relatively little tonnage 
has been accepted for fourth quarter de- 
livery and the coal situation contributes 
to caution in making commitments. 


New York — Eastern plate produc- 
tion was off sharply the past week, 
mills at Conshohocken, Pa., Sparrows 
Point, Md., and Claymont, Del., hav- 
ing suspended operations for at least 
the entire period. These suspensions 
were due primarily to vacation-taking 
and in at least two cases had been 
planned well in advance; however, much 
will depend upon the coal situation as to 
whether they will resume this week. Pro- 
ducers who were not down for the en- 
tire week, suspended for the Fourth of 
July holiday and the following weekend. 


While many plate consuming plants 
also were down for vacations all of last 
week, with some planning to remain 
down still another week, the suspension 
at the mills represented a curtailment in 
badly needed production. Most mills are 
well behind on current commitments and 
have substantial backlogs. Those selling 
on a quarterly basis have not operied 
their books for fourth quarter, but could 
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readily fill up their schedules for the 
remainder of the year if they were dis- 
posed to do so. Others, not selling on a 
quarterly basis, are practically booked up 
to Jan. 1, 1948, even though they have 
been selecting tonnage carefully. 

Disruption of operations at the eastern 
ship yards has provided some relief, but 
not as much as might be supposed, for 
the reason that ship work has declined 
sharply since the end of the war, with 
most yards engaged only in miscellaneous 
repairs and conversion work. 

Philadelphia — Pilate production re- 
ceived a setback last week due largely 
to time taken out for vacations. The 
Claymont, Del., and Conshohocken, Pa., 
finishing mills were down for the en- 
tire period and also the plate mill at 
Sparrows Point, Md. At Claymont the 
steelmaking department also was down, 
and at Conshohocken, the blooming mill 
shifts were reduced from three to two, 
a schedule which will be maintained for 
the next two weeks to provide vacations 
for most of the workers. Should coal 
miners continue out for any length of 
time, plate production generally would 
suffer more severely. General strikes at 
East Coast shipyards last week lifted 
some pressure on plate demand, although 
locally the Sun Shipbuilding yard at 
Chester, Pa., has not been affected as 
labor contracts do not expire until late 
this year, and a relatively small yard in 
Camden, N. J., has settled with its 
workers. 

Chicago — Platemakers continue to 
feel that they have fulfilled their obliga- 
tion to freight car builders, having 
shipped steel to them faster than it was 
being fabricated. Official production of 
cars in June has not been announced, 
but it has been estimated at around 
7000, which, if true, would be double 
May output. It would appear as a re- 
sult of the recent headlining of the pe- 
troleum shortage that pressure may be 
put on mills for plates for constructing 
tank cars. Considerable tonnage of plate 
has been going into pipe lines and there 
is a growing feeling that the nation is 
just suspecting that too much pipe and 
other steel products have been shipped 
out of the country. 

Seattle Plate fabricators report a 
good volume of business in small lots but 
operations continue handicapped by 
scarcity of materials. In jobs requiring 
sheets, many substitutions are necessary. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 153 





Pittsburgh — Extremely tight supply 
situation in most manufacturers’ and mer- 
chant wire items will be accentuated by 
interruption of mill production schedules 
resulting from vacation period shutdowns 
and curtailments in operating schedules 
due to wildcat mine strikes. Finishing 
operations at American Steel & Wire 
Co.’s Donora and Rankin plants here 
were shut down for a one-week vacation 
pericd last week, and it appeared doubt- 
ful that operations would be resumed 
July 7, due to acute soft coal shortage. 
Sellers have experienced a flurry in 
pressure for increased mill shipments as 
a hedge against possibility of a pro- 
longed coal strike. However, such con- 
sumer efforts generally proved fruitless 
under producers’ allocation distribution 
policy to which they adhered closely. 
No relief in tight supply position of 
most wire items is indicated through 
remainder of this year. Jobbers’ stocks 
of merchant wire products are badly out 
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of balance with nails and fencing in most 
demand. All types of drawn and spring 
wire continue in short supply, notably 
cold-heading wire. Sellers also report a 
slight reversal of the downward trend 
in wire rope requirements, 

New York—Jhere are second quarter 
carryovers on some products with pro- 
duction tending downward due to va- 
cations, although most consumers have 
held up shipments for the same reason. 
Future outlook for upholstery spring 
wire is uncertain. At the recent furni- 
ture show, most buyers placed orders 
for samples only, reversing the trend 
of one year ago. Wire users selling 
fabricated articles to the department 
store trade also are affected by the de- 
cline in buying from that direction. 
Wire wool producers are among those 
curtailing wire deliveries this month, 


but for the most part buyers indicate 
they will take third quarter allotments. 
Heading wire is among the tightest of 
the wire grades. ‘ 

Boston—On a limited number of wire 
products shipments of late have been 
somewhat in excess of incoming orders, 
but the inroad on order backlogs has 
been halted by production losses due to 
vacation closings. In more instances than 
had been expected consumers, who also 
are closing plants for vacations, are not 
taking shipments. Continued improve- 
ment in music wire deliveries is appar- 
ent and some eastern mills can supply 
this grade from stock or can process 
promptly a moderate volume of orders. 
Most nonintegrated mills are short and 
out of balance on rod inventories. 

Chicago — Wiremakers report con- 
tinued and strong pressure for deliveries 
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of all merchant wire products, particu- 
larly barbed wire, field fence in the 
heavier gages, bale ties and steel posts. 
Urgent requests for replacement fence 
has started to come from midwestern 
areas suffering floods recently, Demand 
tor wire rope is normal. Volume of orders 
for manufacturers’ items maintains steady 
volume, but there are increasing evi- 
dences that backlogs of consumers are 
shrinking rapidly, a condition which 
will make itself felt at mill level. 


Tubular Goods... 


lubular Goods Prices, Page 153 


” 

Pittsburgh Shipments of seamless 
ul electric welded tubing have record- 
ed little change in recent weeks at neat 


capacity levels. However, acute short- 
age of tube rounds and strip is seen devel- 
oping should a prolonged coal strike de- 
velop. Sellers report no easing in cus- 
tomers’ pressure for deliveries, with out- 
put still falling far short of stated require- 
ments. While many consumers continue 
to cify alloy tubing instead of carbon 
steel tubing because of comparatively 
easier mill delivery position, there appears 
to be an increasing tendency to revert 
to normal buying practice. Sharp cur- 
tailment of coke operations at U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s Clairton Works and July 4th 
week end shutdown, forced a substan- 
tial reduction in operating schedules at 
National Tube Co.’s plants last week. 
The latter company’s Lorain Works was 
shut down last week for a week vacation. 


Jobbers expect no improvement in inven- 
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tory status of standard pipe items through 
remainder of this year, while demand, 
which is far in excess of supply, shows no 
significant signs of easing. 

Seattle — Demand for cast iron pipe 
has declined, due probably to uncertain 
and deferred deliveries. However, the 
potential market in this area is of ma- 
jor promise. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 153 


Boston—Low bid on 1625 tons fabri- 
cated structural steel for the through 
truss and stringer bridge and approaches, 
Greenfield-Montague, Mass., was 15.00c 
a pound by the third lowest bidder, the 
total for the steel coming to $487,500. 
Quoting 16.60c a pound, low bidder for 
the general contract is J. F. Fitzgerald 
Construction Co., Boston, the steel con- 
tract amounting to $539,500 on a total 
bid of $903,914.20. A third contractor 
quoted 16.00c a pound on fabricated 
structural steel. State Engineer Office 
estimates on the material included a 
figure of 13.25c a pound, All contractors 
bid 10.00c¢ a pound on steel reinforcing 
for structures, 130 tons. Low quotation 
on steel piles was 6.00c. This bridge is 
the largest active in New England, there 
being about 1600 tons, estimated or bid. 
Except for certain smaller sizes, pressure 
for plain material is easing slightly; at 
least fabricators are not combing the 
more distant markets for material. Any 
improvement in supply, however, would 
be quickly wiped out by delays in roll- 
ing mill schedules due to a coal shortage 
affecting output of semifinished. Inven- 
tory with fabricating shops has got into 
better balance, but this is not apparent 
with most warehouses. 

New York—While there is little im- 
portant buying, an increasing amount of 
structural work is being figured and, in 
general, fabricators have backlogs rang- 
ing from three to six months. There is 
still much hesitancy on the part of 
builders in going ahead because of the 
continued uncertainty with respect to 
deliveries of building materials, and be- 
cause of the unsettled cost situation. The 
general stabilization of costs combined 
with a steadier flow of materials woulc 
result in a sharp spurt in building con- 
structions. This may not come this year, 
but should develop by early next year, 
most fabricators believe. 

Pittsburgh — Output of _ structural 
shapes was substantially reduced _last 
week, reflecting shutdown of the No. ] 
structural mill at Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s Homestead Works while the No. 
2 mill operated only one turn a day 
prior to complete shutdown of facilities 
for fuly 4 weekend. Disruption in mill 
output has further accentuated an al- 
ready tight supply situation for most 
structural steel items. Steadily rising 
construction costs continue to force 
shelving of a number of building pro- 
grams, although most interests believe 
many of those projects will eventually 
materialize. 

The local housing expediter’s office 
recently approved the following con- 
struction programs: Edgar Thomson 
Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
$168,000; Trimble Co., $290,000; Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Co., $110,000; Westing- 
house Electric Corp., $184,000. Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott, New York, re- 
ceived general contract for 14th street 
bridge, Washington, involving 4000 tons 
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bearing piles, 3000 tons sheet piling and 
about 400 tons of concrete bars. 

Chicago—Structural steel fabricators 
report there is growing pressure from 
contractors and builders for firm con- 
tracts on fabricated steel, but uncertain- 
ties of steel supply and prices delayed 
for the time being the adoption of firm 
pricing. Exact prices have been quoted 
now and then on small jobs for quick 
delivery. Where mandatory for certain 
jobs some months away, contracts have 
been signed at levels which might be 
above those prevailing at time of de- 
livery. A small volume of inquiry and 
few awards of note forecast that struc- 
tural fabrication is likely to drag along 
at low level for the next few months. 

Seattle — Fabricating shops have suf- 
ficient backlog to insure steady operation 
for some time but lack of supplies is re- 
stricting bidding on larger projects. Con- 
siderable business in small tonnages is 
being offered, although a seasonal de- 
cline has appeared. Mill allocations are 
below requirements. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 152 


Pittsburgh — Concrete bar output was 
hard hit last week as result of sharp cur- 
tailrnent in operations at Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.’s plants. This situation is 
expected to spread to other plants should 
a prolonged coal strike develop. Sellers 
state third-quarter production schedules, 
as originally established, were far below 
stated requirements, while present inter- 
ruption to operations will necessitate com- 
plete review of schedules to reduce al- 
lotments in line with production losses. 
Producers’ and fabricators’ stocks of con- 
crete bars already are badly depleted so 
present curtailment in output will almost 
directly adversely affect fabricating ac- 
tivity. 

Due to extended mill deliveries, high 
construction costs and inability of cus- 
tomers to obtain firm cost estimates con- 
tinue to hold up some industrial expan- 
sion programs, road work and similar pub- 
lic jobs. However, many of these jobs 
ere held essential so it appears probable 
additional money outlay will be made 
available. 

Seattle There is a heavy volume of 
orders for reinforcing in small tonnages. 
However, some sizable orders are imme- 
diately pending, including 500 tons or 
more for the University of Washington 
$1% milllion administration — building, 
bids July 22. Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, has called bids July 17 for two 
schedules for Wyoming canal, calling for 
225 tons reinforcing and other metals. 


et 


Semifinished Steel... 
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Pittsburgh — Uninterrupted semifin- 
ished steel output to date this year suf- 
fered a sharp setback last week, reflect- 
ing substantial curtailment in primary 
steel prdouction at U. S. Steel Corp.'s 
subsidiary plants due to acute shortage 
of soft coal. Extent of reduction in out- 
put is indicated by decline of nearly 50 
per cent in company’s merchant and con- 
crete bar output, while similar drastic 
curtailments occurred in production oi 
shapes, plates, pipe and wire items. Re- 
duction in semifinished output is sched- 
uled at other plants in this district should 
a coal strike develop. Prior to recent cur- 
tailment in operations, sellers were hope- 
ful semifinished steel suuply would be 
in better balance with demand by close 
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of third quarter. Sheet bars and wire 
rods have been in most critical short sup- 
ply, with most nonintegrated interests 
— to operate below capacity as a re- 
sult, 


s 
Rails, Cars ... 
Track Material Prices, Page 153 


Pittsburgh — Freight car ‘construction 
continues to lag behind projected assem- 
bly schedules, with little prospect of the 
10,000 car monthly goal being reached 
until late this year. Car builders contend 
it is impossible to step up assembly sched- 
ules until adequate steel and compo- 
nents are on hand to assure uninterrupted 
operation. In recent months car builders 
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have been able to slightly augment in- 
ventories but this trend is expected to 
be reversed should a coal strike occur. 
Wildcat mine strikes prior to scheduled 
vacation period of miners have already 
forced Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. to 
sharply curtail output of urgently needed 
tails, plates, structural items and bars. 
An indication of the extent freight car 
construction is falling behind projected 
schedules is illustrated by the estimate 
that output during June approximated 
only 5500 units. It is also pointed out that 
car retirements during first five months 
chis year exceeded number of new cars 
received from the builders by about 5000 
cars; shrinkage in box cars alone amount- 
ed to 2300. Deficiencies in open top cars 
are said to be greater than for box cars. 


Therm -O0- flake fevents waste 
BY REDUCING HEAT LOSSES... 


MORE THAN 25 % of Open Hearth fuel can be wasted through heat 
lost through brickwork and heat absorbed by cold infiltered air, 


Therm -O-flake Insulations are designed to reduce heat losses 
and seal furnace walls against cold air infiltration. These are used 
regularly on hundreds of open hearth furnaces and save steel 
producers thousands of fuel dollars daily. 


Therm-O- flake engineers will prepare an accurate fuel economy 
sutvey of existing furnaces in your plant and submit complete 
thermal data and recommendations for safe maximum insulation 
of any open hearth furnace, on request. 
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Pig Iron Premium Plan Revised 
With Its Extension to Yearend 


TWO BASIC changes were made in 
the government’s regulation covering 
pig iron premiums simultaneously with its 
extension for six months. Premium pay- 
ments to pig iron producers who exceed 
their shipment quotas will be continued 
through Dec. 31, 1947, as noted briefly 
in the preceding issue of STEEL. 

The first change permits the housing 
expediter to notify pig iron producers 
“from time to time” to ship their over- 
quota tonnage, or part of it, to designated 
manufacturers of “items needed in, or 
in connection with, the construction of 
housing.” 

Payments would be made only to the 
extent that the pig iron producers com- 
ply with the expediter’s notifications re- 
garding shipments to specific manufac- 
turers of housing-type items. (Example: 
Producer A’s quota is 1000 tons. His pro- 
duction is 1200 tons, making him eligible 
to receive premiums on the extra 200 
tons. However, the expediter notifies 
him to ship 100 tons to a cast iron soil 
pipe foundry. If producer A ships in ac- 
cordance with this notification he receives 
premiums on all 200 tons; otherwise, he 
receives premiums only on 100 tons.) 

The premiums amount to $8 a ton on 
over-quota shipments made by operating 
plants and $12 a ton for plants opening 


| after June 30. 


A second change in the regulation re- 
classifies some producers, shifting them 
from the $12 group to the $8 group, and 
provides for some change in quotas. 

The premium payment plan on foun- 
dry and malleable grades of pig iron was 
instituted last September and was orig- 
inally scheduled to end on June 30. The 
premium payment plan covering cast iron 


| soil pipe ended on that date. 


Decision to extend the pig iron pro- 
gram was made following a meeting be- 
tween Housing Expediter Frank R. Cree- 
don and his staff and representatives of 


| the leading iron and steel producers. The 


latter said that production of foundry 
and malleable grades of pig iron would 
drop at least 70500 to 78,000 tons a 
month if the production incentive pay- 
ments were terminated on June 30. This 
cutback would comprise “a sizable por- 
tion” of the total production of such 
grades, Mr. Creedon said, which is now 
about 450,000 tons a month, and would 
“seriously delay and impede” home build- 
ing. 

The first eight months’ operations of 
the pig iron premium plan (September, 
1946, through April. 1947) resulted in 
shipments of 785,000 tons in excess of 
quotas established for companies par- 
ticipating in the plan. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 154 


Philadelphia — Due mainly to special 
conditians applying to coke supply, the 
Birdsboro, Pa., pig iron producer has ad- 
vanced all grades $6 a ton. Thus, No. 2 
foundry is now holding at $40.50, Birds- 


| boro base; basic, $40; bessemer, $41.50; 


malleable, $41; and low phos, $45. Asa 


| result of this change the governing bas- 


ing point for Philadelphia on foundry, 
bessemer and malleable is once again 
Swedeland, Pa. With a freight from 
Swedeland to Philadelphia of $1.04, No. 
2 foundry, delivered Philadelphia, is 


$36.54, $37.54, malleable 
$37.04. 

With low phos at Birdsboro now $45 
base, Steelton, Pa., with a price of $39, 
becomes the governing basing point on 
that grade for Philadelphia. The freight 
rate from Steelton to Philadelphia is 
$2.22: consequently the delivered Phila- 
delphia price for low phos is now $41.22. 

As another feature in the price situa- 
tion here, the Swedeland producer has 
temporarily reverted to the method ap- 
plied for a short time this spring of 
selling basic on the value of replacement 
scrap. As a result of this, combined with 
a $6 advance in the base price at Birds- 
boro, Bethlehem, Pa., is now the govern- 
ing basing point on basic delivered 
Philadelphia. The Bethlehem price is 
$34 and the freight rate from Bethlehem 
to Philadelphia is $1.72, which brings the 
delivered Philadelphia price up to $35.72 

Widespread suspension of operations 
last week at eastern foundries for mass va- 
cations was largest in history. Due to 
stringency in iron practically all, how- 
ever, arranged for the handling of sched- 
uled shipments of iron during the period. 
Various consumers of finished steel like- 
wise were closed down for vacations, al- 
though a number did not arrange for in- 
coming shipments. Most in this respect 
acted on the assurance of their regular 
suppliers that they would not lose out on 
tonnage. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Tennessee Products 
Corp. advanced charcoal pig iron prices 
$2.50 July 1 to $43 per gross ton, fob 
Lyles, Tenn. Following termination ot 
controls under the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, this product was advanced 
$4.50 a ton to $37.50, and on Mar. 6 
to $40.50. 

Recent advances reflect steadily ris- 
ing production costs. 

New York—District pig iron melt in 
July will unquestionably be down from 
last month. Many foundries closed down 
for mass vacations for the past week and 
some, it appears, will be down for the 
current week as well. Meanwhile some 
furnaces supplying iron have suspended 
operations primarily because of the soft 
coal situation. If miners do not return 
to work this week following the paid 
vacation period of ten days just ended. 
various other furnaces likewise will sus- 
pend, bringing pig iron shipments to a 
virtual standstill in fairly short order. 

Not only will foundries be handicapped 
by lack of pig iron but by lack of coke 
as well, with one about as scarce as the 
other at present. Some consumers could 
carry on for a while, but stockpiles gen- 
erally are well below normal and if con- 
sumers did nof suspended completely be- 
cause of lack of new shipments of pig 
iron and coke, they would probably cur- 
tail to some extent so as to conserve 
stocks on hand. 

Pittsburgh—Merchant pig iron output 
was well sustained last week, with the 
lone producer reporting sufficient coal 
stocks for 30 days’ capacity output. 
While most integrated steel producers 
held pig iron. production schedules in- 
tact, U. S. Steel Corp.’s output was 
sharply curtailed with the equivalent of 
only 14.5 blast furnaces out of 80 in the 
district pouring iron. Extension of the 
premium payment plan for foundry iron 
to stimulate output for federal housing 
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requirements has eased the pressure 
somewhat for higher prices. Curtail- 


ment in output of foundry iron almost 
immediately would be reflected in pro- 
duction schedules at most foundries, al- 
though cessation of beehive coke output 
soon may have same effect. General 
shortage of cast scrap accentuates the 
entire operating problem. 

Boston—Not affected by the extension 
of the premium payment plan, Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., is operating 
under mutual agreements with $45, fur- 
nace, applying to No. 2 foundry ship- 
ments. Thus New England foundries op- 
erating with Everett iron are paying 
$15.50 more a ton than they have been 
since last fall. This furnace for some 
time is destined to be the source of the 
bulk of iron for most shops with ship- 
ments from Buffalo and other points at 
low levels. Currently melt is down due 
to closings, but consumers will take all 
available tonnage this month. All basic 
is coming in from outside points and 
some has arrived by barge at Providence. 

Chicago—Pig iron supply continues so 
far below demand in this district that 
foundries shutting down for vacations 
are making arrangements to unload iron 
shipped to them. Thus, suppliers report 
no requests for shipments to be held up. 
Melters feel that this will spare them 
the risk of loss under their quotas and 
will provide higher level operations af- 
ter vacations are over. Foundry coke is 
equally as short as pig iron and produc- 
tion will be cut sharply and quickly if a 
mine contract is not negotiated within a 
week. Inland Steel Co. last week de- 
cided not to bank its merchant blast 
furnace as planned because of the coal 
situation. However, beginning July 1 
this stack will make basic iron half the 
time to bolster steel production 

Buffalo — Downstate foundries, which 
have been worried over recent shrinkages 
in order backlogs, have received fresh 
business. Buyers, however, have be- 
come more cautious as queries for iron 
show interest in prices as well as in de- 
liyery dates. Merchant iron sellers, never- 
theless, find a ready market for the en- 
tire current output with July allocations 
about the same as in June. Increased 
demand, coupled with limited production, 
has tightened the market for silvery iron. 
Foundries are still handicapped by lack 
of uniform coke which presumably re- 
ceives about an 18-hour treatment in- 
stead of 24 hours. While blast furnace 
operations remain unchanged at 81 per 
cent of capacity, the Bethlehem Lacka- 
wanna plant is rushing a relining job 
on a stack shut down less than a month 
ago and plans to have it back in action 
within a week. 

Cincinnati—Vacations are the rule in 
district foundries, and although these are 
staggered the overall result is a cut in 
the melt for late June and for July. De- 
spite the cut in the melt, foundrymen 
are seeking all the pig iron they can get. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 153 


Boston—In_ revising bolt and nut 
prices some producers are withdrawing 
price-at-time-of-shipment provisions oa 
guaranteeing prices for a_ three-month 
period, effective July 1. Prices of cer- 
tain sizes, notably the smaller ones, 
have increased slightly, while others are 
lower, there being little overall change, 
although the increases cover better mov- 
ing sizes for the most part. Distributors 
are revising their quotations in line with 
producers. 
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KRANE KAR repuces your 
MATERIALS-HANDLING COSTS TO 


All businesses, big and small, are mechanizing 
their Materials-Handling Methods to cut costs. 
Case studies in various industries* show KRANE 
KAR REDUCES HANDLING COSTS TO ABOUT 
8c PER TON .. . Loading and Unloading freight 
cars, trucks, trailers .. . Tiering, Stacking, Storing 
inside plant or in yard . . . in Plant Maintenance 
and Repairs. 


KRANE KAR lifts, swings, carries, and places 
loads of any shape or size up to 10 tons. 9 to 37 ° 
ft. booms or adjustable telescopic booms; pneu- 
matic or solid rubber tires; gasoline or Diesel. 
Electric magnet, clamshell bucket, and other ac- 
cessories available. ASK FOR BULLETIN No. 69. 


* Names upon :equest 


8/ per TON 















THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


| 2%, 5, AND 10 TON 
IKRAUME 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CAPACITIES 


CAUR 





















GUARD EMPLOYEE HEALTH by installin 
Ruemelin Fume Collectors wherever weld- 
ing operations take place. They remove 
noxious gases, heat and smoke at the source, 
Eliminate employee fatigue. Speed up weld- 
ing operations, Especially valuable in winter 
when doors and windows must be closed. 
Over one. thousand in satisfactory service. 
Many repeat orders, Write for Bulletin 37-C, 


RUEMELIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3882 N. PALMER ST. MILWAUKEE 12, WIS, 


Manufacturers and Engineers 
Sand Blast and Dust Collecting Equipment 


RUEMELIN FUME COLLECTOR 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 158 


Pittsburgh—-Relatively little buying is 
noted in this district as most consumers 
continue to await outcome of coal con- 
tract negotiations. The leading interest 
has reduced blast furnace and open 
hearth operations sharply and claims to 
be accumulating scrap as a result of re- 
ceipt of shipments on old orders as well 
as those coming directly from customers. 
[his producer recently released  ship- 
ments on old $30 orders at present mar- 
ket levels, but undoubtedly most of this 
tonnage was already on hand. 

Present price level of $34.50 to $35 
for open-hearth grades is largely nomi- 
nal, for it is claimed that on the basis 
of price levels at remote points dealer 
scrap could not be delivered here for 
less than $38. One broker contends he 
couldn’t cover a large order today at the 
$35 level. 

Cast scrap grades remain very scarce 
with price tone stronger, reflecting the 
effort of foundries to accumulate mate- 
rial as a hedge against anticipated pig 
iron shortage 

Boston Activity in open-hearth 
scrap has sagged to a low point with 
signs of some softness in prices; at least 
the advance appears to have halted. Com- 
petition among brokers for tonnage con- 
tributed toward the recent increase in 
prices. Recent high quotations on Bos 
ton naval shipyard steel scrap are not 
representative of the price structure now. 
Cast grades also are dull 

Luria Bros. & Co. entered the high- 
est bid on the July accumulations of 
heavy melting steel the Boston naval 





PRODUCT 


cet situa it's 
equipped with 


shipyard at $32.76 per gross ton. For 
unprepared heavy melting steel, South 
Boston Iron & Metal Co. was high at 
$29.08 and B. Abrams & Sons Co. Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., was high on light iron 
at $23.68. 

Chicago — The higher prices for scrap 
established here a week ago continue 
to hold unchéz anged. Open hearth material 
of factory origin commands $34 a ton de- 
livered, but buying is not in heavy vol- 
ume. Indications are that consumers are 
resisting the higher price level. Scrap 
shipped from dealers’ yards holds at 
the differential of $1 below factory. Steel- 
making operations last week were unaf- 
fected by the vacation in coal mines, but 
some curtailment seems likely if a new 
contract is not signed quickly. Opinion 
is divided as to whether scrap demand 
would decline if steelmaking declines or 
whether mills would seek to bolster in- 
ventories. Cast grades of scrap were 
unaffected by the recent rise in steel 
making grades. 

WAA is taking sealed bids July 16 on 
175 gross tons of steel scrap salvage at 
o warehouse 21, formerly known as the 
Gary Armor Plate Plant, Gary, Ind. 

Buffalo — Although both sides are act- 
ing cautiously, strength continued to dom- 
inate the scrap trade. While sales of 
consequence were absent during the holi- 
day week, dealers reported they were 
turning down mill bids at the old $32 
a ton price for heavy melting and bun- 
dles. Some dealers with tonnage out- 
standing at $30-$32 a ton reported they 
were losing money trying to cover sales. 
Rumored prices on heavy melting steel on 
pending new deals range from $33 to $34 
a ton, substantiated by purchases made 
by local consumers in nearby areas, which 
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FAIRFIELD GEARS 


There is no finer recommendation for the quality of the product you 


sell than to be able to say that it is 


‘Equipped with FAIRFIELD 


GEARS!" Long producers of the gears needed in high grade trucks 
and tractors, Fairfield now brings the same standards for gear per- 


formance to a wide variety of products: 


Road Graders.. 


. Machine 


Tools... Diesel Engines... and a host of others. Fairfield makes 
all kinds of gears: spur... herringbone...spiral bevel...straight 
bevel... hypoid...zerol...worms and worm gears... splined 
shafts ... differentials. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


FAIRFIELD MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
303 So. Earl Ave. ° 
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cost, with additional charges, from $35 
to $40 a ton. 

Cleveland—aMills remained out of the 
scrap market here last week and antici- 
pated a weakening in prices should the 
miners fail to return to work July 8. 
Mills continue to receive shipments on 
old contracts and will attempt to build 
up reserves as long as production is cur- 
tailed. A brokers’ market prevails, many 
of them paying premiums above mill 
prices in order to cover commitments. 
prokers have paid around $37, Youngs- 
town, for heavy melting steel, $30 tor 
machine shop turnings, and $32 for 
short shovel turnings and cast iron bor- 
ings. 

Cincinnati—Prices for iron and steel 
scrap moved higher, heavy me lting steel 
being quoted currently at $32. There 
is a note of caution among some buyers, 
but this would quickly disappear, it was 
predicted, in case of a quick settlement 
of discussions in the coal fields. Some 
major melters are fairly well stocked 
with scrap, heavy inventories being con- 
sidered feasible in consideration of the 
high steelmaking rate and scarcity of pig 
iron. Vacations are bringing a number 
of shipment holdups. 

Detroit—In the face of strong de- 
mand for scrap from mills outside this 
area, local buyers have boosted prices 
again by $2 per ton on open-hearth 
grades, dealers’ buying prices now rang- 
ing $29.50-$30.00. This is still around 
$6 off the previous peak price, and 
brokers see further upward movement 
in the weeks ahead, reasoning that the 
former high price level drained off 
most scrap which could be enticed for 
the money. Machine shop turnings are 
stronger by $1 per ton, while short 
shoveling turnings and borings are up 
$1.50 to $25.00-$25.50. Cast iron grades 
hold unchanged. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 155 


Cleveland—With mills curtailed ‘or 
shut down completely by the holiday 
weekend, dwindling coal stocks and va- 
cation periods, warehouses here immedi- 
ately felt the loss of steel. One iobber, 
reporting that prior to last week’s events 
his mill shipments had begun to improve 
and the hoped-for balance of supply and 
demand could be seen distantly, said 
the current situation will possibly set 
him back about six months. Another 
interest said the supply picture has been 
largely unchanged in the tight flat- 
rolled products over the past several 
months and could only become worse 
in the near future. Still contributing 
to lower mill shipments is the Pittsburgh 
teamsters’ strike, tieing up steel destined 
for some Cleveland distributors. In ad- 
dition, the freight car shortage limits 
the amount of steel brought in by rail. 

Boston — Unbalance in inventories 
continues to affect warehouse sales and 
overall demand is somewhat slower. 
However, the decline is heavier on prod- 
ucts with which distributors are better 
supplied, in the case of alloys. Resellers 
are pressing for tonnage of flat-rolled, 
plates, structurals, and other more ac- 
tive materials, but are holding up in 
some cases on others, including cold- 
finished bars. Prospects for an improve- 
ment in supply of most critical products 
this quarter has faded. 

New York—Structural quotas for third 
quarter to some distributors have been 
reduced 50 per cent down to 1 x 1 
sizes and including bar shapes. Only 


STEEL 
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bars in the most active carbon products 
show signs of easing, with flat-rolled, 
plates, pipe, nails and other wire prod- 
ucts notably short. ‘ithere is also a re- 
vival in the “gray” market for galvan- 
ized sheets, with spot lots offered at 
around 12 cents a pound. Demand for 
warehouse steel has slackened mostly on 
products with which distributors are 
best supplied, including metal lathing. 


Philadelphia—Warehouse business in 
June was about on a parity with May, 
although the prospect for this month 
is not so promising due principally to 
seasonal influences. Further, should 
steel production be tied up by a soft 
coal strike, there would be greater pres- 
sure on jobbers for tonnage, but decline 
in incoming shipments from mills may in 
the end sclcale contribute to a lower 
volume of sales. Opinion on this point 
is somewhat divided, however. Some 
distributors declare their inventories are 
in better balance than they have been 
at any time this year, although leaving 
much still to be desired, esvecially in 
sheets and strip, light shapes and small 
hot bars. 

Pittsburgh—Distributors’ restricted in- 
ventories are expected to be further re- 
duced as result of sharp curtailment last 
week in mill output of nearly all steel 
items except sheets, strip and tin plate. 
A noticeable increase in pressure for ship- 
ments from warehouse stocks has devel- 
oped, although continued strict alloca- 
tion of available tonnage has prevented 
any significant change in normal distri- 
bution pattern. Temporarily, warehouse 
steel customers with railroad sidings out- 
side this immediate area have been allot- 
ted more steel because of local AFL- 
Teamsters truck strike. This situation has 
forced a number of metalworking plants 
here to curtail production schedules. 

Cincinnati — Intrusion of a_ holiday 
brought a temporary decrease in order- 
ing from warehouses but this is not 
likely to trim the sales volume for the 
month as buyers are taking, especially 
in scarce items, all tonnage available. 

Seattle — The jobbing trade reports 
a steady volume on a par with a year ago, 
all items being in strong demand. In- 
ventories continue extremely low. The 
price list is unchanged and none is 
planned unless mills take the initiative. 
Sheets, nails and reinforcing are critical, 
while other items have improved. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 154 


Philadelphia — Foundry coke here has 
been advanced to $15.50, ovens, an in- 
crease of $1 for consumers in the im- 
mediate territory. This follows advances 
in beehive coke prices. 

Pittsburgh — Complete shutdown of 
beehive coke oven operations is expected 
to soon adversely aftect foundry produc- 
tion schedules. Most foundries have 2 
to 3 weeks’ fuel supplies but will prob- 
ably curtail output much sooner as a 
hedge against possibility of a prolonged 
coal strike. Foundry coke recently has 
been in somewhat better supply than pig 
iron, but this situation will soon be re- 
versed because the merchant ‘iron pro- 
ducer here expects to maintain normal 
output for at least 3 to 4 weeks even 
though a long coal strike develops. In- 
dependent coke plants have about a 30 
days’ supply of coal. However, leading 
steel producer here was forced to sharply 
curtail output of coke at its Clairton 
Works last week to 38 per cent of capa- 
city; output at other integrated plants was 
fairly well sustained. 
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that’s the story of the National Roll and 

Machine Co. We are equipped to manu- CIT) 
facture rolls of any desired profile made 

from your specification. Any inquiry will | 

be given our immediate attention. Quota- 

tions given promptly. 


NATIONAL ROLL & MACHINE CO. 


954 ANSEL | CLEVELAND 3. OHIO 








We have designed a host of fixtures for handling 
parts of all shapes through heat treating, quenching, 
pickling, degreasing and other operations. These cor- 
rectly designed Stanwood Fixtures have paid for 
themselves many times over. The materials are right, 
too—for long service life under any temperature or 
corrosive condition involved. 


Probably our standard patterns include the very 
fixture you require. If a new design is needed, 
Stanwood is the right place to take your problem. 
Send for Bulletin 15. 














| 4825 W. Cortland St. Chicago 39, Ill. 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5700 tons sheet piling and 1500 tons concrete 
Chain of Rocks canal, Granite City, II1., 


bars 


to River Construction Co., New York 
4000 tons bearing piles 3000 tons sheet piling 
and 400 tons concrete bars. for 14th St 


bridge Washington, 
Scott New York 


Merritt-Chapman & 
general contractor 


1360 tons, five bridges near Puyallup, Wash., 
for U. S. engineer, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Co., Seattle; general contract to 


Manson Construction Co., Seattle, at $1,- 


049,373 


700 tons, power plant, Consumers Power Co., 
Comstock Mich., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh 

26Q tons, bridge repairs, Illinois and New 
Mexico, for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad, t American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, factory, Illinois Tool Works Co., El- 
gin, Ill., to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co Decatur, Ill.; Charles E. Giertz & Son, 
Elgin, Lll., contractor 


— 


100-cell addition to 
state prison, Salem, Oreg., to Van Dorm Iron 
Works, Cleveland: low $249,750. 


Instated, special steel for 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


South Orange, 


some delay, expected to be up 


6000 tons 
N. J., 
for bidding around Sept. 1. 

6000 tons, 
expected up for figuring late 

2500 tons, section of Market St. subway, Phila- 
delphia, George H. Flynn Corp., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York, low on general contract. 

1700 tons, power plant extension, Indianapolis 


Power & Light Co., Indianapolis; bids July 
9° 


veterans hospital 


alter 


Syracuse, N. Y., 


this summer. 


veterans hospital, 


1625 tons, through truss and stringer bridge 
and approaches, Connecticut river, Green 
field-Montague, Mass.; J. F. Fitzgerald Con- 
struction Co., Boston, low, $903.914.20. 

1000 tons transmission towers, spec. 
4009, for Bonneville Power Administration; 


or more, 





NEW BUSINESS 


bids in, ranging from $1,771,551 to $2,647,- 
340 on various schedules and alternatives. 

850 tons, main catalyst Carter Oil 
Co., Billings, Mont. 

730 tons, addition, Gunther Brewing Co., Balti- 
more, pending. 

665 tons, store building, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago. 

600 tons, highway 
Road Commission. 

500 tons, highway Columbus, Tex., for 
State Highway Commission. 


structure, 


Alaska, for Alaska 


bridge, 
span, 


325 tons, Royal river bridge and grade separa- 
Yarmouth, Me.; Ellis C. 


Me., general 


Snodgrass 
contractor, 


tions, 
Inc., Portland, 
$335,550 

300 tons. plant addition, Bakelite Corp., 
Brook, N. J., bids asked, 

300 tons, Jewish Center, Rego Park, 
land, bids asked. 


Bound 
Long Is 


300 tons, high school, Towson, Md., bids Juls 
17; considerable reinforcing steel will also 
ye required. 


125 tons, school, Sollers Point, Md., pending. 

110 tons, 

Unstated, 
Oreg. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
600 tons, warehouse and garage, Western Elec 
t:ic Co. Inc., St. Louis, to Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis; Austin Co., St. Louis, contractor. 


school, Glen Burnie, Md., pending. 


telephone exchange addition, Eugene, 


250 tons, rotogravure plant, R. R. Donnelley- 
Crawfordsville Co., Inc., Chicago, to Olney 
J. Dean Steel Co., Chicago; Peter Hamlin 
Construction Co, Inc., Chicago, contractor; 
bids June 20. 

250 tons, Xavier hospital, Dubuque, Iowa, to 
Concrete Steel Co., Chicago; Unicliff Con- 
struction Co., Davenport, Iowa, contractor. 

240 tons, parts warehouse, Packard Motor Car 
Co. of Chicago, Chicago, to Olney J. Dean 
Steel Co., Chicago; Clarence A. Franzen, 








die. 


Feeds, Straighteners, 








LITTELL Automatic Centering REELS are easy feeding, 
due to— 
(1) Automatic centering, which keeps coils 
evenly balanced. 
(2) Loose loops of 
stock, caged by 
two arms. 


(3) Ball-bearing spin- 


Littell Reels are made in many 
capacities, with and without motors. 
Littell also makes a complete line of 


Valves, Vacuum Pickers, etc. 


REQUEST BULLETINS 


During the National Machine Tool 
Builders Show, Chicago, Sept. 17-26, 
we ore keeping open house at our 
Shop. See display of our Automa- 
tic Feeds and Reels for 
Coiled Stock at our Plant. 


F.J.LITTELL MACH 





Blast 








4165 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHI 








Chicago, March 28. 

225 tons, warehouse for Associated Groceries, 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., 
Seattle. 

197 tons, Calumet grade separation, Sec. 066- 
0505.3, for Cook county, Ill, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; also 52 tons 
H-piling to Carnegie-Illinois; Thomas Mc- 
Queen Co., Forest Park, Ill., contractor; bids 
March 19. 

170 tons, Power building, Chicago, for Walter 
P. Powers, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago; McCarty Bros., Chicago, contractor. 

100 tons, 


contractor; bids 


factory building, Rath Packing Co., 


Waterloo, Iowa, to Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., Omaha; Miller Construction Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, contractor. 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
2200 tons, Kostner Ave., auxiliary outlet 
sewers, Department of Public Works, Chi- 
cago; Tully Construction Co., Chicago, low 


on general contract; bids June 30. 

925 tons sewer, S. Omaha, Nebr.; Peter Kiewit 
Sons Co., Omaha, low on general contract: 
bids June 5. 

225 tons, units of Wyoming canal, near River- 
ton, Wyo.; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, July 17. 

200 tons, Lake water pump house, 
Service Oil Co., East Chicago. Ind.; 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, 
tractor; bids June 30, 

150 tons. 
Construction 
bids Tune 16. 

Unstated, University of Washington’s $1% mil- 
lion administration building, Seattle, bids to 
board of regents, July 22. 


Cities 
Great 
con- 


Industrial 
contractor, 


Decatur, Nebr.; 
Minneapolis, 


bridge. 
Co., 


Unstated, vocational and technical school. esti- 
mate $900.000; bids to Tacoma, Wash., 
school board about July 15. 

Unstated, $420.000 plant for Rudie Wilhelm 
Warehouse Co., Portland, Oreg.; bids soon. 

Unstated, concrete-lined, 5000-foot tunnel, for 
California-Oregon Power Co. project Toketee 
Falls, Oreg.; plans ready in July. 

Unstated, $900,000 processing plant for Tilla- 
mook County Creamery Association, Tilla- 
mook, Oreg.; bids in negotiation. 

Unstated, chemistry building, University of l- 
linois, Urbana, IIl.; bids July 15. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 

150 tons, tanks for Tidewater Associated Oil 
Co. terminal, Tacoma, Wash., to Puget Sound 
Sheet Metal Works, Seattle. 

150 tons, facilities for medical building, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, to Puget 
Sound Sheet Metal Works, Seattle. 

Unstated, 42 and 45-inch river crossing for 
Eugene, Oreg., to Steel Tank & Pipe Co., 
Portland, Oreg. 


PLATES PENDING 


8200 tons, 27,120 feet, 66-inch supply pipe 
line, replacing 42-inch pipe. Cedar river proj- 
ect; bids to Seattle, July 10. 

Unstated, 1500-foot steel penstock, power proj- 
ect, Toketee Falls, Oreg., for California- 
Oregon Power Co.; plans ready in July. 


PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


1800 tons, various specifications, for Tacoma, 
Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle; for U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
8000 tons, various sizes, stock purposes, Seattle; 


bids in June 30. 
RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Norfolk & Western, 2000 hopper cars, to own 
shops at Roanoke, Va. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Norfolk *& Segthem; 230 fifty-ton box cars; 
bids asked. 
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MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1857 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE © ST. LOUIS 12, MO., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK cHIcaGo °* OENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Does the CUTTING Attachment 


you use have these pbduontages? 





@ Retractable Handle—a decided advan- 
tage is the MECO high pressure re- 
tractable cutting valve handle. 


@ Tip Range of 00 to 3 Inclusive—pro- 
viding wide range of work with only 
one master attachment. 


@ For Use Up to 6-inch Cutting—only 
4 one attachment is necessary for effici- 
ent cutting. 
@ Exposed Working Parts—for quick 
adjustment, repairs and cleaning. 
@ Widest Range of Heads—no other 
attachment offers this advantage. 
Styles, 90’, 75’, 45’ and 180’. 
For years, the MECO CUTTING ATTACHMENT 
has lead the field for practicability —now in ’46, you'll 
find it far out in front! A demonstration will prove 
that statement. 


What Equipment are YOU Using Now? 


MODERN ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


3403 PINE BLVD. 
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An effective FLUX for 
every soldering job 





Use KESTER Fluxes 


® The use of wrong flux in any soldering operation 
means solder failure. Select your flux from Kester’s 
complete high quality line and be sure you're using 
the chemically and physically correct flux for your 
particular soldering job. 


@ Nearly half a century of practical experience has 
resulted in the development by Kester of efficient and 
effective fluxes for every soldering operation. Proven 
in industry, Kester Fluxes are your assurance of clean, 
tight solder bonds—solder bonds that hold tight against 
vibration, shock, twisting, bending, and expansion and 
contraction caused by temperature extremes. 


@ Each one of the hundreds of Kester fluxes has been 
carefully tested in the laboratory and in practical 
application. Today, not only is the performance of each 
Kester flux definitely known, but also the circumstances 
under which each one should best be used. 


@ So look to Kester Fluxes for the answer to any flux 


| problem. Without obligation to you, Kester engineers 


will gladly specify the flux that fits your special needs. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4222 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. - Bridgenort Metal 
Goods Mfg. Co., Cherry St., will build a 
$109,000 factory. 

HARTFORD, CONN. - Home Maintenance 
Co., 21 Griswold St., plans to build a $55.- 
000 warehouse and office at Maple Ave. and 
Douglas St 


FLORIDA 


TACKSONVILLE, FLA.- Sampson Machinery 
& Supply Co., Houston, Tex., was low bid- 
der for a cross-state pipeline stretching from 
Carrabelle to Jacksonville, at $676,104 


ILLINOIS 


LINCOLNWOOD, ILL.—Federal Tool Corp., 
412 N. Leavit St., Chicago, has awarded a 
$63.000 contract to Campbell-Lowrie, Lau- 
termilch, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, for 
construction of a l-story factory here. 

LAGRANGE, ILL.—Electro Motive Corp. has 
awarded the general contract for construction 
of a l-story warehouse addition to Ragnar 
Benson Inc., Chicago. 

SKOKIE, ILL.—Leader Electric Mfg. Corp.., 
6127 Broadway, Chicago, has awarded a 
$225,000 contract to Ragnar Benson Inc., 
4744 W. Rice St., Chicago, for construction 
of a l-story factory and office. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Pillsbury Mills Inc.. 
1000 N. 16th St., has awarded a $1,500,000 
contract to Kaiser-Ducett Co., Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., Chicago, for a pre-mix mill 
plant 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—American Can Co. 230 
Park Ave., New York, has awarded a $600,- 
000 contract to C. M. Geupel Construction 
Co., 1109 Hume-Mansur Bldg., for construc- 
tion of a l-story factory. 

ROCHESTER, IND.—Sealed Power Corp.. 
Muskegon, Mich., will build a $200,000 fac 
tory here. Engineer is E. P. Young 


IOWA 


RED OAK, IOWA—National Carbon Co., Ever- 
Ready Division, 30 E. 42nd St., New York. 
has awarded a $1,500,000 contract to Gil- 
more, Carmichael & Olson Co., 1873 E. 55th 
St., Cleveland, for construction of a batterv 
plant here. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Electric Co.. 
Morningside St., will build a $62,000 plant 
to be used for preparing plastic compounds 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Tri-West Products Inc., 510 W. 
Jefferson, has been formed by Frank Man- 
duch with a capital of $50,000 to manufac- 
ture tools, dies and machines. 

DETROIT—Roura Iron Works Inc., 140] 
Woodland Ave., has been formed by Joseph 
J. Roura Jr. with a capital of $150,000 to 
engage in a general manufacturing business 

DETROIT—National Electric Washer Co. Inc., 
8400 Livernois Ave., has been formed by 
Samuel Raime with a capital of $150,000 to 
manufacture domestic type laundry equip- 
ment 

DETROIT -Apex Foundry Inc. has awarded a 
contract to Austin Co. for construction of a 
$125,000 foundry building. 

DETROIT—Acme Roll Co., 2717 E. Lamed, 
has been formed by Albert E. Barlow with a 
capital of $50,000 to manufacture and sell 
moldings. 

FLINT, MICH.—-Buick Motor Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. is planning a $442,698 
factory alteration project. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. has received OHE approval. of an 
$80,000 addition to its plant. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. C. Allen Busi- 


ness Machines Inc, has received OHE ap- 


Liz 


proval of a $70,000 addition to its plant. 

HAMTRAMCK, MICH.—Cass City Mfg. Corp., 
801 Campau, has been formed by Mike 
Maleski with a capital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture and sell tools, dies and machinery. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, is taking figures for construction 
of a $148,000 power house addition. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Non-Ferro Founders 
Inc. recently suffered damages from fire esti- 
mated at $250,000. 

MARINE CITY, MICH.—Detroit Gasket & 
Mfg. Co., 312640 Burt Rd., Detroit, has 
awarded a $156,000 contract to Cunningham- 
Rudy Co., 3087 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, for 
construction of a factory. Architect is H. D. 
Ilgenfritz, 306 Hammond Bldg., Detroit. 

TOWER, MICH.—Presque Isle Electric Co-op- 
erative plans to build a $325,000 hydroelec- 
tric power house and dam on Black river 
project near here, Engineer is J. &. G. 
Daverman Co., 301 Keeler Bldg., Grand 
Rapids 


MINNESOTA 


PIPESTONE, MINN.—Northem States Power 
Co., 15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, has award- 
ed a $350,000 contract to J. F. Pritchard 
Co., Fidelity Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., for 
construction of an electric generating plant 
here. 

RED WING, MINN.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 616 S. Third St., Minneapolis, has 
awarded a $69,000 contract to McKenzie, 
Hague, Simmons Inc., 116 Flour Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, for construction of a 
plant addition here. 

ST. JAMES, MINN.—Northerm States Power 
Co., 15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, has award- 
ed a $200,000 contract to J. F. Pritchard 
Co., Fidelity Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., for 
construction of an electric generating plant 
here. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—W. H. Barber Co., 825 
Thornton Ave., Minneapolis, plans a $500,- 
000 project on Western Ave. to include ware- 
house facilities, boiler house, pump house, 
loading facilities and an office. 

rFRACY, MINN.—Northern States Power Co., 
15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, has awarded a 
$250,000 contract to J. F. Pritchard Co., 
Fidelity Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., for con- 
struction of a booster electric plant. 


NEW YORK 


BAYSIDE, N. Y.—Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, has award- 
ed a $1 million contract to Austin Co., 19 
Rector St., New York, for design and con- 
struction of research, development and ad- 
ministration buildings here. 


OHIO 


BEDFORD, O Ferro Chemical Corp., 
Northfield and Forbes Rds., has awarded a 
$60,000 contract to Leo W. Schmidt, 1000 
Granger Rd., Garfield Heights, for construc- 
tion of a chemical plant addition. Archi- 
tects are Cutting & Ciresi, 4900 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND—Anchor Rubber Products Co., 
1725 London Rd., has awarded a $129,000 
contract to Norge Construction Co., 1742 E. 
23rd St., for a plant addition. Architect is 
Leonard Broida, 1742 E. 23rd St. 

CLEVELAND—Baker-Raulang Co., 2168 W. 
25th St., has awarded a $195,000 contract 
to H. G. Slatmyer & Son Construction Co., 
208 Lakeside Ave., for building a truck body 
plant addition. 

INDEPENDENCE, O.—Fuller-Johnson Corp. is 
planning to build a factory and office build- 
ing at routes 17 and 21 for manufacture of 
electric safety switches and road machinery. 

LEESVILLE, O.—Earl J. Jones is completing 
plans for the complete mechanization of a 
coal mine near here. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUTLER, PA.—Keystone Pipe’ & Supply Co. 


plans to build a $135,000 shop and ware- 
house. Architects are Larsen & Dunnells, 
Century Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

ELLSWORTH, PA.—lIndustrial Collieries Corp., 
Bethlehem, has awarded separate contracts 
totaling $125,000 for construction of a coal 
preparation plant. 

JEANNETTE, PA.—Elliott Co. has awarded 
contracts totaling $300,000 to Westmoreland 
Construction Co., Greensburg, and Pittsburgh 
Bridge and Iron Co., Pittsburgh, for con- 
struction of a manufacturing building. 

PITTSBURGH—American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
has awarded a $56,000 contract to Martin 
& Nettrour, 605 Pitt Bank Bldg., for a con- 
trol building. 

PITTSBURGH—Automatic Ignition Co. wil 
build a $75,000 manufacturing building at 
6360 Pennsylvanaia Ave. Engineer is J. F. 
Triggs, 1012 Jones Law Bldg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CLEARWATER, S. C.—Langley Mfg. Co. will 
build a $585,000 warehouse and warehouse 
addition. Architects are Potter & Shackel- 
ford, Greenville. 


TENNESSEE 

COLUMBIA, TENN.—Monsanto Chemical Co. 
plans a $500,000 project to include a factory 
addition, service building and machine shop. 
Architect is Robert & Co., Bonal Allen Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

GREENVILLE, TENN.—Moore Mfg. Co. will 
build a $60,000 factory. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Kimberly-Clark Corp.. 
Neenah, Wis., has awarded a contract to 
F. H. McGraw & Co., Hartford, Conn., fos 
installation of two crepe wadding machines 
and auxiliaries in its plant here. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Borg-Warner Corp., ¢/0 
Hanker & Heyer, architects, Title Bldg., 
proposes to build a $500,000 plant here. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—E. L. Bruce Co., c/o 
Furbinger & Ehrman, architects, U. P. Bank 
Bldg., has awarded a $100,000 contract to 
Dougherty-Liddel Co., 1370 McLendon St., 
for a manufacturing plant. 

MORRISTOWN, TENN.—Staufer Chemical Co., 
New York, will construct a $2 million chem- 
ical plant here. 





VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


Corp. has awarded contracts totaling $450,000 
to Mehring & Hanson Co., 12 H St., Wash- 
ington, and Ft. Pitt Bridge Works, Keystone 
Hotel Bldg., Pittsburgh, for a plant here. 
Architects are Carneal & Johnston. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ALLOY, W. VA.—Electro Metallurgical Co. 
will soon let a contract for over $55,000 for 
a plant addition. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Monsanto Chemical 
Co., 1700 S. 2nd St., St. Louis, has awarded 
a $125,000 contract to J. V. Pettyjohn Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., for a 1-story addition to its 
nitro plant. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Maloney Bldg., Pittsburgh, has award- 
ed a contract estimated at $216,927 to Dick 
Construction Co., 2532 Library Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, for a motor manufacturing building. 

FT. SPRING, W. VA.—Acme Limestone Co 
has acquired machinery for construction of 
an additional grinding plant to cost approxi- 
mately $125,000. 

GLENDALE, W. VA.—Louis Marx & Co. has 
awarded a $860,000 contract to Gilmore, 
Carmichael & Olson Co., 1875 E. 55th St., 
Cleveland, for a l-story, 200 x 500 ft. plant 
for making metal toys. 

IDAMAY, W. VA.—Industrial Collieries Co.. 
Bethlehem, Pa., has a $280,000 mine de- 
velopment project underway. 

SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. has OHE approval 
for construction of an administration build- 
ing estimated to cost $1,254,000. 
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HEX-SOCKET SET 





For HOLDING- POWER 
based on precision fit in the 
tapped hole. ade of 
special-analysis “Allenoy’” > 
steel, heat-treated under 
scientific controls. Formed 
and threaded by Allen- 
perfected processes, applied 
selectively to produce the 
strongest precision screw in 
a given size. High Class 3 fic 
standard; Class 4 on special 
order. Ask for test samples. 








THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





HARTFORD, ¥& ALLEN % CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 

















Note to users of fine 


bearing metals: 

the AW Cadman process, by esburing 
perfect distribution of tee hardening) 
medium, greatly increases the Lt of 
the bearing, aud Aemuves the common 
cause of bearing tunuble, Jor more in- 
with he Cadman people; WE have been 
Aueppply tery leaking materials to tecdustry 


Alice 1860, aud we know moit all 


“cause AW EADMAN MFG CO 


PITTS 8 UR Gi, 
ESTABLISHED 1860 








it’s TtimME tO Check 
THE RECORD ON DIECASTING 
PRODUCTION 






Model 
HP-2-SF 


LESTER-PHOENIX 
DIECASTING MACHINES 


@ This husky LESTER-PHOENIX machine die 
casts zinc, tin or lead over a projected area of from 
200 to 400 sq. in. Zinc capacity is from 4.7 to 
11.4 lbs. per shot and the die locking pressure is 
300 tons... The same machine casts brass, alumi- 
num and magnesium by the cold chamber method 
when fitted with the exclusive LESTER pre-fill 
injection system or the standard cylinder. Auto- 
matic core pulls may be fitted. Aluminum capacity 
is from 1.8 to 10.1 lbs. per shot and production 
is up to 350 shots per hour. 














@ “Check the record” on die casting production. 
Compare your own requirements with LESTER 
standard ratings. Let us refer you to customers 
who have “checked the record” and now operate 
from 1 to 25 LESTER-PHOENIX machines. If 
you make or buy die castings, there’s a spot in 
your plant for a LESTER. 


LESTER FEATURES: 


@ Exclusive one piece, cast alloy steel frame. 

@ Exclusive system of toggle linkage transferring entire 
die locking pressure to the one piece frame through 
four metal columns. 

@ Larger, stronger die-height adjusting screw with support- 
ing area equal to die area and single hand crank ad- 
justment. 

@ Independent control of both injection speed and in- 
jection pressure. 

“Slow squeeze" on cold chamber injection, reducing 
porosity to a minimum. 


2 
Write for Herbert Chase’s article of Alu- 


minum die casting. 


LESTER-PHOENIX, INC. 


2629 Church Avenue + Cleveland 13, Ohio) 


R= PL OEN| 





DIE CASTING MACHINES 
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Simplify Your Production Problems 
with 


STACOA 


Annealed or hard rolled 


SPRING STEELS 


including Cutlery Grade and Butcher Knife Steels 


STACOA’s precision process insures con- 
sistent results. Order in any quantity for 
your immediate or long-range requirements. 














@ Coils or Straight Lengths 


@ Gauge Thicknesses from | 
0015" to 1/8"—Widths | | 


EXTRA SERVICE 
Call on STACOA 


craftsmanship for 











; from 3/32" to 6" i j 
hardening and temp- 2 

Crippling Loss or | ering to your exact e S.A.E. Carbon 1050 to 
specifications. 1095 











Quick Extinguishment? 











STEEL TAPE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


@ If a tough, fast-moving fire attacks your plant, DEPT. C, 
is your on-the-spot fire fighting equipment big enough 500 Grand Street, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
and fast enough to assure a quick victory? 
' : Rector 2-9828 (N.Y.) Bergen 3-5460 (N.J.) 





Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems .. . using 
the distinctive Cardox methods of engineered control 
and application that have greatly broadened the scope 
of CQO, fire protection . . . provide outstandingly fast 
and effective protection for one or many critical or 
major hazards. 

A Cardox Fire Extinguishing System is engineered to 
definite fire protection standards . . . to provide all the 
advantages of CO, extinguishment, unhampered by any 
practical limitations on the amount of extinguishing 
medium available, in seconds. By the distinctive Cardox 
method, carbon dioxide is stored at 0° F. and relatively 
low pressure in a single 4 ton to 125 ton storage unit 

. assuring enough Cardox CO, to handle even large 
fires and have ample reserve for new emergencies. 

Cardox Engineering and Research Staffs will welcome 
the opportunity of helping you evaluate accurately the 
plus value of a Cardox System in the protection of your 


specific operation. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 


BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS _ 
District Offices: New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Cleveland 

Detroit + St. lovis + Sanfrancisco + Los Angeles + San Diego e 

‘ 4 

re & —* ¥ 5 . 3 






SIMONDS GEARS 


Any material — heavy types! Spur © Bevel « Mitre + Helli- 
cal « Worm * Worm Gears « Racks —in cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, rawhide or bakelite. 
Over 50 years’ experience! 

Also distributor for RAMSEY Silent Chain 
Drives and Couplings. Send us your inquiry 
today! 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25TH | 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. if 











































r . a oa 

On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 

—_—_ = Foundry Work, etc. y 

extiXED FIRE FIRE TRUCK— AIRPORT FIRE CaTRANSITANK | We specialize in books of interest to our readers, " 
. iat and will be glad to advise you about the best : 


book for your particular needs. 


STEEL fae 


Penton Building Book Dept. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
CO2 FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS = 
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FRONT LEVER BENCH PUNCH. 


The endurance and practica- 
bility of this machine have estab- 
lished it as a favorite in the metal 


punching trades. 
s 


Hand Operated Weight 70 Ibs. 
Capacity *\;’’ hole through !;’’ metal 
° a 
Punches and dies are carried et 
in stock in a large range of sizes. 
New sizes are constantly being 
added to the line as the demand 
for them develops. 








Immediate Shipment 











Present Range of Front Lever Punches and Dies 
Round 1/16" to 1/2" by 1/ 64ths. and No. 30, No. 24, and No. 19 Drill Sive 


Flt [__] | eewer() | semi-ireular End Oval) | Sqmere (] 


3/8" x 1/4” 1/2" x 5/16" | 1/2"x5/16" 11/32” x9/82” 3/e” 17/64" 
5/16" x 1/4" 1/2" x 9/32" | 1/2"%x9/32" 11/32”x7/32" | 11/32” 1/4” 
5/16"x 3/16" 1/2"x 3/16" | 1/2"x7/32" = 5/16"x 1/4" | 21/64" 7/32" 

1/4" x3/16" 1/2" x 5/32" | 1/2"x3/16" = 5/16"x9/64" | 5/16" 3/16" 
13/32” x 9/32" | 1/2”x5/32”  9/32"x7/32" | 9/32" 5/32” 























Send for circulars on our metal working tools 


T. WH. LEWTHWAITE MACHINE CO., INC. 
310 East 47th Street New York 17, N.Y. 











NEw 


OH] 
Offset Material Bottle- Meyer aT 


necks and Increasing 


Costs of Production with 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 


$ T E f L Cc A $ T E be G § New illustrated Catalog gives latest information 


? on how Improved Ohio Lifting Magnets can 
Industry must get increased production to solve your metal handling problems...faster... 


offset increased costs. The possibilities for ficient! PEAS aoc 
economy in machining and assembling units ere eee , 








of equipment through the use of Steel Cast- Describes efficient performance of Ohio Mag- 

ings are great. Such castings may also serve nets... lifting billets and ingots in steel mills... 

as relief from material bottlenecks. handling pig iron in foundries... rails and car 
“C" Electric Furnace Steel Castings are : ; ; 

most versatile—can conform to intricate wheels in railroad shops... loading and un- 

shapes—light sections—and close dimen- loading cars and trucks in scrap yards. 

sions. They may be alloyed and heat Gives details on superior construction features 

ie give a wide range of physical and lists wide range of sizes to fit every in- 
With proper design and pattern equip- dustrial need. 

ment assemblies consisting of many parts Send for your copy of the new catalog on Im- 

may be reproduced in a single casting that proved Ohio Lifting Magnets today. 


will save time, labor and may relieve ma- 
terial bottlenecks all along your production 


line. 
We'll be happy to cooperate toward a THE HHI FLECTRIC if af CO. 
cost saving for you. . 


H 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CASTING CO. 


Chester Bland, Pres. 


LANSDOWNE, Del. Co., PENNA. 5906 Maurice Ave. @ Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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E. A. SAMUEL W. F. KRIEGER 


Sec.-Treas. 


S. A. COCHRAN 
President 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., INC. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vice-Pres. 


a 
ALLOYS 


Ferro-Chrome — Calcium Silicide 
Ferro-Silicon—Silicon Manganese 


PIG IRON 
FERRO MANGANESE 


Standard—Low Carbon 


MANGANESE ORE 
Open Hearth Use—Blast Furnace Use 


IRON ORES 
CHROME ORE 
Lump—Ground 


ORES 
Zirconium, Antimony, Titanium 
Tungsten and Fluorspar 
e 
BRANCH OFFICES 


West Newton, Mass.—28 Fairway Drive 
New York—40 Exchange Place 





















@ COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON acquell. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 





























For All Purposes 


Prompt Shipments 


171 York Street 






SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


68 Years of Metal Perforating 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 

















ERENTIAL 


=. =% STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 


























The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°% 


- CRANES 
toc oO M ph sel — ELECTRIC 


fe} 
STEAM 





cyrus./e 
OHIO 











Re 


tre 


























Gasoline and Diesel Plants 
1% KW to 15 KW—110 or 230 volts 





COMPACT 
MAGNET-POWER 


Our Magnet Generating 
Equipment has been spe- 
cially designed for severe 
duty having over-load 
capacity for cold magnets. 











aiemmann 





Available in special volt- 
ages with or without met- 


al housings. 


Engine parts or service available 
m through approximately 800 Wisconsin 
service stations in U.S.A. and Canada, 


POWER PLANTS INC. — 


Motor-Generator Sets 
1% KW to 15 KW 
Standard 110 or 230 volts 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 















STEEL 












Hammerboards by IRWIN 


a product of experience 






































MORE FORGINGS 
per HAMMERBOARD 
DOLLAR! 


The Original Oil Hardening, 
Non-Deforming High 
Carbon-High Chrome Steel 


| \ Z ree = al Grade “A” Hammerboards 
4 W in “Za ae . 3 
& Be. e- ce ‘Weldrock” Hammerboards 
a . Release Pins 
eg ae , , ; 
Outstanding in its class! Your best steel for mass pro Boring Woods 


duction dies. Possesses high resistance to abrasion, 

non-deforming, uniform hardness penetration to center Helves 
of tool. Keeps a keen edge longer than most other 

tool steels. Ideal for slitting cutters 

















iets 




















Cia a iene cae 


FURNISHED IN BILLETS, BAR STOCK AND DRILL ROD 





ails banana serene IRWIN MANUFACTURING : A\\| \ 
Representatives in New York City, Plainville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, De COMPANY, INC. 


troit, Orlando, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Lcuvis and Los Angeles. 


Garland, Pa. 47 YEARS 
DARWIN & MILNER Inc. fis of Quality 


JOHN H. SIPCHEN CO. CHARLEDGE SALES BRETT'S PATENY LIFTER CO., td. 


highest grade tool steels $49 Washington Bivd. 335 Curtis Building Foleshili Works 


1260-w courtn st. CLEVELAND Ke OHIO Chlcnge, Winels” —Betrolt, Michigen Coventry, Englond 

































































































































































This -s a gg ing ag re —_— for heavy duty —_- =e ge 
t t t i i . t will h 
peg Tm pee eae i Circles of oats size required in concrete reinf orcing Pp E P F 8] Ww A T Fe D Mi ET A L S 
inc 
diameter up can be bent on TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS : 
this machine. It will bend ‘ i 
bars —_ two _— = HOF FOR =i 
¥ t same ar withou 
f Stopping the machine ft ALL INDUSTRIAL USES jr 
‘ Made in two sizes 1 ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES = 
ial . iS 
Model \C” Capacity 134 inch cs SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 34 
Write for catalog of our DIAMOND MFG. Co. 
complete line of reinforcing on BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 
bar benders. é 
> 
»eee 
KARDONG BROTHERS, INC OK 
’ = peed 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. fd. 




















CENTERED 


The DI-ACRO Bender makes 
perfectly centered eyes from 
rod or strip stock at high ‘low 
production rates, Both eye and 
centering bend are formed with 
one operation. Any size eye may 
be tormed within capacity of 
bender and ductile limits of 
material. 


DI-A 





EYE i 


With DI-ACRO Benders 


DI-ACRO Precision Bending is accurate to .001" for 
duplicated parts. DI-ACRO Benders howd angle, 
chez eae rod, tubing, wire, moulding, strip 
stock, ete. Machines are easil; adjustable 
for simple, compound and reverse bends 
of varying radii. 


Send for CATALOG 


“DIE-LESS” DUPLICATING show- 
ing many kinds of ‘‘Die-less” duplicat- 
4 ; ing produced with DI-ACRO Benders, 
| ; with larger capacities : we Brakes and Shears. 


Si NNEII- UUM tM «304 EIGHTH AVENUE ~ LAKE CITY, MINN. 
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CENTERED.” 
EYE in 


~] operation 
on 


































CRO Bender No. 1 






DI-ACROIS 
Pronounced ‘‘DIE-ACK-RO”’ 


Forming radius approx. 2". Capacity 
34" round cold rolled steel bar or 
equivalent, Also Benders No, 2 and 3, 




























Thousands of kinds, shapes and 
sizes of steel in stock at twelve 
plants. Call Ryerson first for 


prompt action on steel. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Mil- 
woukee, St. Louis, los Angeles. 


STEELS 


in Stock 





~w 

wy 

VY 

lo 

” 

All sizes and finishes 

3 ALSO WIRE SCREEN CLOTH 
rod THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 





EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 
1100 B. F. Jones Law Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 
Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 
High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 
Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. | 
Difficult Shapes a Specialty } 
Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—4213 


DEPENDABILITY, < yy, 
or gS 


ACCURACY, <== @ 
ECONOMY, oe wee 














American industry with stampings known 
for these qualities. Write for Catalog. 


WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. 


16, MICH. 








Wiirre Head 
EST. 1903 












1667 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 








ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS 
AND MORTARS 


ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Consulting and Research Engineers 
750 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Topflight Tool Co. jeer suoe. yore. Pa. 


THE WEINMAN 
PUMP & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Je hae taehtattemmet ete! Ti aiensici Oil Equipment 
For Steel Mills and Heavy Industries 


317 SOUTH MAIN STREET PITTSBURGH 20, PENNA 
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(pet R ON ORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED— ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 

















Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—=44 Whitehall St. 
SPRING COTTERS 


RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS i = aul 
and WIRE SHAPES 


HINDLEY MFG.CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. 











TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT TUBING 
SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 


MECHANICAL TUBING 


PRESSURE TUBING 
STAINLESS TUBING 











FORGINGS 


HAMMERED STEEL FORGINGS 
up to 6000 lbs. each 


ALL TYPES 


Smooth Forged Rough Turned 
Finished Hollow Bored 
and Heat Treated to Specifications 
CRANKSHAFTS, CONNECTING RODS, SHAFTING 


Roll—Gear Blanks—Pinions and Miscellaneous Forgings 


BAY CITY FORGE Co. 
ERIE, PA. 


Over a Quarter of a Century of Dependable Service and 
Quality Products 











Sted Alractiues 


FOR USE IN BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
SAMSON STEEL SHOT 
ANGULAR STEEL GRIT 


PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO, PITISOURGCH. PA 
STEEL SHOT 5 GRIT CO, BOSTOM, Mass 


Les SFO 


2s 








Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 
Galvanized Products Furnished 

















Pickling of Iron and Steel—25, Waileee G. Imbof 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING co. 


Postpaid wg 2 ee ow 
$5.00 1213 W. 3rd St., eland 13, Ohio 
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USED and REBUILT Tats os 








HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HY- 
DRAULIC PUMPS, 2%” x 8”, equipped with 
Herringbone Gears, 67.5 GPM. Maximum 
pressure for intermittent duty 2,200 Ibs., 
for continuous duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and 
motor mounted on common bed plate. 
Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, 
1740 RPM. Complete with starting panel, 
consisting of G.E. motor starter switch, 
push button control, Square “D” Switch, 
and capacitator. 

Purchased new 3% years ago. Excellent 
condition. Available for immediate deliv- 


ery. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS C0., INC. 
15-21 Park Row New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


IDENTOMETER 


1—Model #60115 IDENTO- 
METER (for identification of 
steel) 110 volts — 60 cycle — 
single phase; practically new. 
Full description and details 
furnished; subject to inspec- 
tion; prior sale or withdrawal. 
Box 107, care of STEEL, Pen- 
ton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 














FOR SALE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


NEW 
FERRACUTE PRESSES 


OPEN BACK INCLINABLES 
2—55-ton Geared Type GG-15; 
3—30-ton Flywheel Type C-13. 
BOTTOM TOGGLE EMBOSSING 
1—75-ton Geared Type EG-51. 

PUNCHING PRESSES 
2—55-ton Geared Type PG-4; 
4—55-ton Flywheel Type P-4. 


Address Box 110 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





RAIL 

STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT- SOLD 


LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. + Lander 6000 


ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER 


2217 OLIVER BLDG. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Cable Address “FOSTER” Pittsburgh 








1—Type C-184212-A-136 Lindberg 
Electric Bright Brazing Furnace 
complete with gas generator, 
cooling system and_ control 
equipment 

1—Type C-184212-A-168C Lindberg 
Globar Brazing Furnace with 
gas fired gas cracking gene- 
rator—dual voltage transformer 
vapor. 


1—Detrex Vapor Degreaser #9719 
model V.S. Size 800. 


Prices, drawings, and complete in- 
formation on application. 


AIROSOL, INC. 











NEODESHA, KANSAS 
NEW AND 


RAIL RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
b _— 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

© FABRICATING FACILITIES 

© TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 











FOR SALE 


1-10 HP Westinghouse Air Brake Air Com- 
pressor, complete with 3-60-220 motor and 
starter. Six months old and in perfect con- 
dition. Price $900.00 FOB our plant. 
FRANKLIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Tel: Pontiac 8090 Franklin, Mich. 








FOR SALE 
2—Hydraulic Riveting Machines 


Watson-Stillman, 48” Throat, 
114” Daylight. 


Address Box 733, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








FOR SALE 


One Dennison Multipress—6 Ton 6’’ ad- 
justable stroke, complete with cabinet base, 
3 HP 3-60-220 motor and starter. Used 3 
months, and in perfect condition. Price 
$900.00 FOB our plant. 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Tel: Pontiac 8090 Franklin, Mich. 














TURN TO STEEL.... 


for help in locating scarce materials or machinery. The “Used & 





Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Rebuilt Equipment—Materials” section is the weekly meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of good used machinery and materials. 
Rates are moderate. For further information write today to STEEL, 





July 7, 1947 
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+ 43908. 


or withdrawal. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


ORTON 5-TON GANTRY CRANE 


1—Model 49, Orton 5-ton Gantry Crane manufactured by 

Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Powered with Buda Model DCMR 844 Diesel 
Engine, 60 foot Boom, Generator unit complete with panel 
board 125 KVA, Track gage 15’ center to center of rail. 
New in originol crates—never used. Subject to prior sale 
Box 108, care of STEEL, Penton Building, 





Serial 





FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Wainut 3 
Michigan Distrib::tor 
Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 











BORING MILLS, 24’'-42’’-52”-66"’-72”-96"". 
FLANGER, %" McCabe. 

GRINDER, Kaife 10’ Bridgeport, M.D. 
GRINDER, Surface #16 Blanchard. 
HAMMER, 4-B Nazel 5” x 5” M.D. 
LATHE, Turret 24” Gisholt, 6%” hole. 
MILLERS, Plain Nos. 8 K&T and No. 4 Cin. 
MILLERS, Vertical Nos. 38 & 4 Cin. 
SHAPER, 86’ Morton Draw Cut. 
SLOTTER, 12” Putnam, 33” table, B.D. 
STRAIGHTENER, Plate 110” x 1%”, H&J 


WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1208 House Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

















RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
Warehouses 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. ¢ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 











FOR SALE 


STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Approx. 12,000 ft. of %” O.D. x 13 ga., 
Type 347 available immediately. 
ACME TANK & WELDING DIV. 

P. O. Box 65 Elmwood, Conn. 











New RAILS Relayers 


All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, 
spikes, bolts, tie plates, contractors’ and 
mill equipment carried in stock. 

480 Lexington M. K. FRANK Park Bldg. 


Ave., New Reno, Nevada Pittsburgh, Pa. 
York, N. Y. Havana, Cuba Carnegie, Pa. 





FOR SALE 


1 #5 Weils Wire Straightening Machine, 

16’ run out bar, 4 to 10 gage wire, with- 

out motor and controls $975.00. 
STUBNITZ-GREENE SPRING CORP. 


404 Logan St. Telephone 505 
Adrian, Michigan 








Wanted —_SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold and 
Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and Copper. 
6" Minimum Width to 36’ Minimum Length. 
Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 
inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los Angetes Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
TRinity 4713 




















Positions Wanted 


OUTSTANDING MANUFACTURING MAN- 


agement Executive. Competent seasoned me- 
chanical engineer, seeking a permanent connec- 
tion with a live progressive organization. Varied 
experience includes thorough knowledge and ca- 
pacity for materials management, maintenance, 
mass precision production and jobbing work, 
process planning, tool design, tool making, plant 
layout, assembly operations, forge shop, stamping 
and press room, grey iron and malleable found- 
ries. Details and references furnished on request 
to responsible parties stating their requirements. 
te Box 100, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
8, O. 





STEEL SALES REPRESENTATIVE NOW 
available, 89 years, married, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering; rienced manufacturers’ steels 
sales to natio accounts in New York City. 
War experience includes all steel mill products 
and naval administrative engineering. Have 
sound commercial knowledge of steel industry 
and trade. Salary open. Write Box 982, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 
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Positions Wanted | 


Positions Wanted 





YOUNG EXECUTIVE QUALIFIED BY SIX- 
teen years work with outstanding manufacturers 


in administration, 


roduction, purchasing, super- 


vision, and time: y. Some merchandising, sales 
and traveling experience. Good general knowledge | 
of manufacturing processes, machinery, suteuials 


and tools. Correspondence conductive to per- 
manent improved opportunity invited. Age $3 
pe Box 962, STEEL 


. Penton Bldg., Cleveland 











FORGE SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 


with 25 years experience on drop hammers 
and upsetters, die design, maintenance produc- 
tion and machining of forgings. Write Box 
104, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE)! 
Would like line of Bolts, Nuts, Screws, etc., for 
New England States. Well acquainted with Job- 


bing and 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Industrial Buyers. Write Box 102, 





MANAGER—Over 20 years diversified experience 
in manufacture, application and development of 
steel and finished products in administrative, 
metallurgical, sales and consulting capacities. Is 
practical and progressive with capacity for carry- 
ing complete directing responsibility, and ability 
to provide in an organization the necessary drive 
to accomplish and the right mental attitude 
toward any project in hand. Desires position with 


| opportunity for advancement. Write Box 103, 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





ASSISTANT TO PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE. 
17 years production experience and B.B.A. de- 
gree. Want permanent work on Atlantic or Pa- 
cific coast in warm climate. Age 38. Write Box 
106, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





FOREMAN AND STAFF SPECIALIST, 16 
years manufacturing experience invites corres- 
pondence. Want work in dry climate, prefer 
small community. Age 87. Write Box 950. 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


STEEL 
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Help Wanted 





Representatives Wanted 











Opportunities 








PIPE MILL 
ENGINEER 


WANTED 


Eastern mill offers executive opportunity 
to well qualified mechanical engineer with 
pipe mill experience. 


Reply to 
SOUTH CHESTER TUBE CO. 


CHESTER, PA. 





Wanted 


REPRESENTATIVE AND STOCKIST 


To sell in Canada ferro-alloys of 
Tungsten, Molybdenum, Vanadium 
and Titanium for manufacturers, 
and to hold stocks, preferably in || 
Toronto. Please write Box 992, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Oo. 

















HELP WANTED 


Recent structural Engineering graduate to 
be given thorough instruction in all phases 
of the fabricated steel industry leading to 
position in Sales Department of large Na- 
tionally known company. Give full data 
and photograph. 

Write Box 105, STEEL 





Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MODERN STEEL AND ALLOY FOUNDRY 
has opening for young man who has thorough 
knowledge of heading and gating and is able to 
set up jobs for production. Write, giving full 
particulars as to age, experience and salary de- 
sired. Swedish Crucible Steel Company, 8561 
Butler, Detroit 11, Michigan. 





WANTED: MASTER MECHANIC FOR SMALL 
steel plant, qualified to handle general mainte- 
nance work, development and installation of new 
equipment. Electrical experience desirable. Ad- 
dress Box 109, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
138, Ohio. 





Accounts Wanted 





WANTED—OPPORTUNITY TO REPRESENT 
some well established manufacturer of industrial 
material seeking better distribution in Detroit and 
Michigan. Excellent background of experience in 
sales and sales management. Well established 
contacts in industry in Michigan. Write Box 111, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 





Professional Services 








THE F. A. SCHNEIDER CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
Manufacturing Buildings, Process Plants and 
Related Building Structures, Designs, Lay- 
outs and Details. 


118 E. Southern Ave. Bucyrus, Ohio 











ENGINEERS—DESIGNERS 


Structural—Steel—Mechanical 
Design—Detail—Drafting 


THE FRANCIS COMPANY 
222 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
DEArborn 4708 








SALES | REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Substantial distributor of flat rolled steel, includ- 
ing sheet and strip steel, desires to contract with | 
competent Sales Agents, with kindred non-com- 
peting lines, for representation in Baltimore, | 
Maryland and surrounding area and also in 
Columbus and Central Ohio. Reply, with full | 
details, to Box 112, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. | 





Opportunities 





140,000 SQ. FT.— | 
SALEORLEASE 


Former Illinois metal wheel manufacturing 
plant with additional 100,000 ft. of ground, 
power lines, switch track, warehouses, etc. 
Factory section equipped with lad.es, mono- 
rail conveyors, blowers, coke ovens. Ideal 
set-up for large manufacturer, foundry, as- 
sembly plant, furniture factory, etc. Good 
labor market. Can furnish key men. Write for 
circular. Priced for quick turnover, fraction 
of present costs. 


FIRST REALTY CO. 
Chicago 3, Il 


Mr. Foerster, 
39 So. LaSalle St., 

















s CONTRACT WORK 





FOR SALE 
WINDOW SASH FABRICATING SHOP 
STEEL AND ALUMINUM 
Going business, equipment, stock, yearly 
lease. See this one. Cash $17,323.00. 


C. SCHUETT—17340 W. McNicholls Rd. 
Texas 4-0100 Detroit 19, Mich. 














FOR SALE 
COMPLETE PLATING PLANT 


All accessories and supply of raw materials ready 


for production. A-1 condition. Includes 3 Udylite 
Rectifiers, 1440 Amps, 12 Rheostats with meters, 
rubber plating barrels, steel and cypress. tanks, 
buss bars; cadmium, zinc, copper, nickel anodes 
and solutions; motors, driers, agitators, etc 


Ww. R. COX STEEL CO. 


3760 W. 38th Street Chicago 32, Iilinois 














Employment Service 








ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000.00 to $30,000.00 
Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 
national placement counsel. Your Identity pre- 
tected while promotional campaign is in progress. 
Our copyrighted booklet “CONFIDENTIAL” te 
available to a select group of executives without 
obligation. 
VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P. O. Box 325 Tucson, Arizona 
“Hits the TARGET” 














SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 


| thoroughly organized confidential service of 37 
| years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 


ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 


| technical and executive positions of the calibre 
| indicated through a procedure mdividualized to 
| each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
| by refund provision. 


Identity covered and present 
ition pestering, Send only name and address 

for wala 2. a, . BIXBY, ie. 110 Dun Bidg., 
uffalo é 

















SAY IT HERE 





If you have facilities to handle additional 
work. An advertisement in this section 
will tell others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY..Séince 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 


er Combined with Non-Metal Materials 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Conveyor speed doubled, 
$12,000 labor saved 


with Farval 


N a plant with 110,000 feet of coal conveyor, the 

company employed 4 men per shift to hand- 
lubricate the 650 bearings on 17 conveyor drive 
units. Bearings frequently heated up or failed be- 
tween Oilers’ visits. Other bearings were neglected 
while those in trouble were being nursed along. 
Conveyor speed had to be reduced and coal de- 
livery slowed down. 


Then Farval was installed. Twenty-six manually 
operated centralized lubricating systems were ade- 
quate to serve the 650 bearings. Since then there 
has not been a single bearing failure due to lack of 
lubrication. Conveyor speed has been stepped up 
from 300 feet to 600 feet per minute, and coal de- 
livery approximately doubled. And it requires only 
2 men per shift to operate the 26 Farval systems— 
an annual saving in oiling labor alone of more 
than $12,000. 


Thousands of Farval Centralized Systems of Lubri- 
cation have been installed in industry. In coal prepa- 
ration plants, for example, Farval serves Conveyors, 
Feeders, Crushers, Shakers, Vibrating Screens, 
Elevators, Washers, Jigs, Dryers, Mixers, Loading 
Booms and Drives. 


Farval is the Dualine System of Centralized Lubri- 
cation, with the Positive Piston Displacement Valve. 
This valve has but two moving parts and is fully 
adjustable, with a Tell-tale indicator at each bearing 
to show the job is done. 


Write for Bulletin 25 for a full description of Far- 
val. The Farval Corporation, 3270 East 80th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Industrial 
Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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FARVAL—Situdies in 
Centralized Lubrication 
No. 92 
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- OVERHEAD HANDLING EQUIPMENT OF EVERY TYPE 
All types of equipment from simple hand-operated chain hoists to 600- 
4 feet-per-minute plant-wide systems. Complete standardized line of hoists, 
catriers, rail, switches, grabs and necessary accessories for every purpose. 
CURVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 
r 7817 East 284th St. Wickliffe, Ohio 
: / - SINGLE-LEG 
; NN . GANTRY Ch: 
COAL HANDLING SYSTEM 7 
I ft 7 
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©) 
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